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PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 





BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





“EF cenni dal martirio a questa pace.” 





Tuese words the Poet heard in Paradise, 
Uttered by one who, bravely dying here, 
In the true faith, was living in that sphere, 

Where the Celestial Cross of sacrifice 

Spread its protecting arms athwart the skies; 
And, set thereon, like jewels crystal clear, 
The souls magnanimous, that knew not fear, 


Flashed their effulgence on his dazzled eyes. 


Ah, me! how dark the discipline of pain, 
Were not the suffering followed by the sense 
Of infivite rest and infinite felease | 


This is our consolation; and again 
A great soul cries to us in our suspense : 


“I came from martyrdom unto this peace |” 


CamBnripor, Mass., Sept. 26th, 1881. 


THE CHARACTER OF PRESIDENT 
GARFIELD. 


BY NOAH PORTER, D. D., LL. D., 
PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGE, 








Tr is with unfeigned reluctance that I re- 
‘spond to the request to express in writing 
my estimate of the character and career 
of our beloved and honored President. I 
would much prefer that my thoughts should 
move in unspoken sympathy with the mul- 
titudes who are silently meditating upon 
the man and his fate, interrupted only by 
tears of grief for his death and of prayerful 
pity for bis sorrowing household; but I 
cannot refuse to render honor to a servant 
and leader of his kind, who was at once so 
great and so good, even if my words can 
do no more than express my personal ad- 
miration and love. What I write is sug- 
gested by a brief and casual acquaintance 
of a very few years. This personal knowl- 
edge, though slight, may give me a certain 
intelligent and assured confidence in the 
opinions which 1 may express. 

I cannot be mistaken in saying that Presi- 
dent Garfield wasa man of a singularly 
broad and generous humanity. I felt this 
when, a few years since, I took his hand for 
the first time. All that I have since observed 
or learned has confirmed this first impres- 
sion. His interest in his kind was warm, 
intense, and wide. It was fresh, unex. 
hausted, and anfeigned, and forcibly ex- 
pressed by look and word and manner. 
Tuis characteristic made him a lead- 
er of men, appointed as such by a 
divine sanction and acknowledged to be 
such by common consent, in whatever 
assembly or society he appeared or 
moved. Not this alone, indeed, but this 
joined to his other gifts of both head 
and heart. Without this quick and 
noble generosity, his call to leadership 


rushing changes of his invective. 
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would not have been so loud and clear. 
This sympathy with men gave him the 
tact which could come only from a sensitive 
appreciation of the changing thoughts and 
feelings of the individuals and assemblies 
whom he learned to influence and control. 
This gave him power over his opponents, 
who could not but respond to his noble 
generosity even when writhing under his 
scathing rebuke or recoiling before the 
Among 
his friends and fellow-partisans it exalted 
him to the place of supremacy by the con- 
sent of all, for all were disarmed by his 
loving magnamity of any possible jealous 
or envious feeling. A similar generous 
humanity made Henry Clay the leader of 
his party for scores of years; only in Mr. 
Clay it lacked much of the finer ethical 
quality which distinguished President Gar- 
field. In both, also, a certain noble sim- 
plicity of address and manner imparted a 
chivalrous air to each, although in Mr. 
Garfield this was seemingly the result of 
Nature alone. Both were charged with 
occasional compliances and vacillations 
of purpose; possibly by men who have 
a feeble capacity to understand or believe 
in the; impulses of nagaanim vas eoneee- 
sions and unselfish compromises. No man 
whose opinion is worth regarding, however, 
ever charged President Garfield with a sur- 
rendry of a principle or a friend for selfish 
or sordid ends, 

The intellect of President Garfield was 
as large and generous as was his heart. 
His mind was spontaneously active. It 
was always energetic and curious, many- 
sided in its activities and tastes, and sin- 
cerely and bravely desirous of the truth. 
His intellectual cultivation and his activity, 
considering his opportunities, were marvel- 
ous. In the classics he was an eager and 
never-sated student, as all his classical 
friends will testify, having more than many 
a professor’s enthusiasm for classical read- 
ing, and even for philological inquiry, and 
finding even in critical researches a respite 
and diversion from political excitements 
and vexatious altercations. For all kinds of 
researches in the various spheres of phys- 
fea] science he hada genuine sympathy. 
He was devoted to the interests of the 
Smithsonian Institution and an ardent 
friend of both its honored secretaries. 


In political economy and the science 
of government he was an untiring reader 
and student and showed the results of the 
most thorough investigation in his masterly 
arguments. That ethics and philosophy 
were favorite studies and exerted a power- 
ful molding influence over his early intel- 
lectual habits and conclusions is too ob- 
vious to need any illustration or enforce- 
ment. The study of man in his rela- 
tions to human and earthly societies, 
which we call the family, the neigh- 
borhood, and the state, nas also to that 
larger community which Christianity calls 
the Kingdom of God, he had learned 
to regard as fundamental to all social and 
political theories, and, hence, became his 
favorite theme, prominent to his mind, the 
central science by which his special in- 
quiries were animated and controlled, I 
do not think he knew or cared to know 
much of that parrow view of man which 
conceives bim only as stomach and brain 
and founds its theories of social and polit- 
ical duty and progress upon this basis, 
There is abundant evidence. on the other 
hand, that the higher relations of man’s 
duty and destiny were accepted by him as 








controlling and fundamental in his reason- 
ings in all those branches of political sci- 
eace to which he devoted earnest attention. 
This positively ethical and even fervently 
Christian faith broadened and elevated the 
action of his intellect, rather than narrowed 
and depressed it. It stimulated and kin- 
dled his imagination to a fervor which it 
otherwise could never have attained. It 
gave to many of his utterances concerning 
the rights and obligations of man a weight 
and tone, a fervor and energy such as are 
never reached except when the man who 
makes them speaks from the vantage-points 
of conscience and God. These features 
gave to Mr. Webster’s eloquence much of 
its peculiar dignity and power. President 
Garfield in some important particulars 
had the advantage over Mr. Webster. 
When, on the spur of the moment, he 
addressed a crowd in Wall Street, on occa- 
sion of the assassination of President Lin- 
coln, and when, a year afterward, he spoke 
of the same event from his seat in Congress, 
he exemplified the special energy which 
the moral element imparts to the highest 
eloquence, especiaily when this represents 
net the convictions only, but also the prin- 
siples on 1 character of ihe speaker. 

That President Garfield was more than a 
man of strong moral and religious convic- 
tions, that he was also a manof conscientious 
and fervid spiritual life would scarcely be 
questioned. His whole history, from boy- 
hood to the last, shows that duty to man and 
to God and devotion to Christ in a life of 
faith and spiritual communion were the 
controlling springs of bis being and to a 
more thau usual degree. In my judgment, 
there is no More interesting feature of his 
character than his loyal allegiance to the 
body of Christians in which he was trained 
and the fervent sympathy with which he 
shared in their Christian communion. Not 
many of the few ‘“‘ wise and mighty and 
noble who are callei” show a similar 
loyalty to the less stately and cultured 
Christian communtions in which they have 
been reared. Too often it is true that, as 
they step upward in social and political 
significance, they step upward from one 
degree to another in some of the many 
types of fashionable Christianity. President 
Garfield adhered to the church of bis 
mother, the church in which he was trained 
and which he had served as a pillar and an 
evangelist, and yet with the largest and 
most unsectarian charity for all ‘‘ who love 
our Lord in sincerity.” His faith and zeal, 
though boldly professed, were never obtru- 
sive, Neither cant nor sanctimony de- 
formed his manners nor offended his 
associates; but a natural and self-respecting 
manhood marked him as pre-eminently a 
Christian gentleman. 

I would not claim that he was without 
ambition, or that he was not a skillful and 
practiced politician. He could not but 
often and always forecast the effect of his 
words and his deeds upon the party which 
he espoused,and adjust both words and 
deeds with reference to these effects. He 
could not but know somewhat of the posi- 
tion which he held as leader of the House 
and chairman of its most important com- 
mittees. Even when he went to Chicago, 
the thought could not bnt cross his mind 
that, among the many candidates for the 
presidency, he might be selected. All this 
may be true, and yet it may be none the 
less true that from the first dawn of such a 
thought to the last act of his political life 
he may have fulfilled the counsel which 
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fallen Wolsey: 


“Love thyself last. 
thee. 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentile peace, 
To silence envious tongues.” 


It seemed to many earnest and fhought- 
ful lovers of this country a happy circum- 
stance that, after the way had been cleared 
of many difficulties by the memorable ad- 
ministration of Mr. Hayes, so pronounced 
a “ Scholar in Politics” was to succeed him 
in the presidential chair and more pos- 
itively reconstruct and direct our political 
machinery. President Garfield was a keen 
and practiced politician; and yet withal a 
map so strong in honor and honesty, so 
generous and attractive, so charitable and 
magnanimous, so cultivated, so conscien- 
tious, and so Christian that he was sure to 
be true to all that is desirable and practica- 
ble in reform, and so courageous in attack- 
ing corruption that we could not doubt that 
his Administration would tring harmony 
to the whole country and at the same time 
give av impulse to every good cause. 

We have been bitterly disappointed. In 
a way which we could not have anticipated, ~ 
our pride and joy aud hope has been cutoff 
and a dark and deep shadow broods over’ | 
the land. Not only men who symputhized 
with him most fully, not only the party 
who elected him, but the whole people be- 
wail their common loss. How he was 
taken away it may seem useless and un, 
seemly to inquire. It may have been. by 
the act of an addled fool or of a frantic 
madman; and yet it may be well to ask 
whether the manners and speech of’ our 
political circles have not become of late 
so lawless and even so brutal at times that 
it is dangerous for the public peace that a 
fool or a madman should read or hear that 
which is written or spoken, lest he might, 
now and then, take it in earnest and find 
abundant suggestions to evil, and this with- 
in parties as truly as between parties. 

Great as is this loss, it bas brought strange 
and unexpected compensations. For elev- 
en weeks or more the entire people hag 
been gathered about the bedside of one 
man—not of the President alone, but of the 
man—watching every pulsation, and listen- 
ing to every sigh, and rejoicing at every 
hopeful indication. As they have stood and 
gazed and listened, they have learned to 
honor the object of their sympathy more 
and more for the courage and patience and 
resignation with which he has accepted the 
will of God and has waited for his call. 
In their common sympathy they have be- 
come, in 2 sense, as never before, one peo- 
ple, and are now prepared, better at heart 
than for many years, to value this their 
common country as their commonwealth 
and to promote its intercsis by mutual 
concession and generous confidence. Other 
nations, too, have responded to their sorrow, 
and through their rulers have manifested 
their sympathy with this suffering and 
patient man of the people. Never before 
had %S the means to speak at once in the 
ear of the civilized nations. Never before 
could we hear at once the response of 
their sympathy. Never before has there 
been such an impulse to use these ap- 
pliances in a way so brotherly, Never 
before has there been a call to pray 
er so spontaneous on the part of our 
magistrates, so readily and universally re- 
sponded to, not only in this country, butin 
other Christian lands. What this may 
signify further we need not care to inquire, 


Cherish those hearts that hate 











so long as we know it niust import that, in 
spite of the so-called demonstrations of 
science and the alleged decay of faith, the 
millions of this nation believe in a living, 
sympathizing Father of spirits, before 
whom and in whom all created spirits live, 
and who can interpose for their welfare, 
and seeks that they should worship and 
pray to him. Under the pressure of a 
great necessity, they have become more dis- 
tinctly conscious of this conviction, and 
have acted accordingly. Under such a 
pressure, the difficulties in the way of be- 
lieving in prayer have been availed little, 
and the demonstrated incompatibilities 
with scientific theories have been aban- 
doned by common consent. The logic of 
a sharp necessity and an impending calam- 
ity is the stronger of the two. It will 
not avail tourge,in the other direction, 
that these are sentimental aspects of the 
case, Which prove nothing to the scientific 
mind. It might, perhaps, occur to such a 
mind that what are called sentimental 
moods or impulses, are, in fact, strong and 
inwrought convictions of the human mind, 
which are as good material for logical in- 
ductions and deductions as ure physical 
phenomena. That the strong feeling which 
seems to envelop and hide these convic- 
tions no more disproves their reason 
ableness than the glowing flame that envel- 
opes the fusing mineral proves that when 
cooled it is not solid iron. 

‘**But the prayer of these millions have 
not been answered. The prayer of the 
righteous man in this case bas not availed 
much, pot anything.” ‘To this we reply: 
These prayers have been answered so far as 
they were prayers at all; that is, so far as 
they were offered in deference to the divine 
will and in submission to the divine 
wisdom. Any other view of prayer is 
irrational and un-Christian and no man 
ought to believe or defend it. So far as 
this false and fanatical view is accepted, it 
must yield to the logic of stubborn facts, 
and the sooner it is abandoned tke better 
for Christian and infidel. 

That the united prayers of these millions 
will avail much in the future we have 
abundant reason to hope. That our dead 
President, in answer to these prayers, will be 
to us a greater blessing than bad helived is 
what as rational Christians we have abup- 
dant reason to believe. In this faith we 
sorrow as a nation, but ‘‘ we sorrow not as 
those who have no hope.” 





THE UPPER BOSPHORUS. 


A HOME OF HEALING AND A CIRCLE 
OF DELIGHT. 
BY THE HON. 8. 8. COX, 
MemeBer OF ConGRESs FROM New York. 


Ir is Sabbath morning on the European 
shore of the Bosphorus. Domiciled with 
our consul and minister, we are at home. 
*‘Interterritoriality” is the international 
doctrine and technical term, and we feel its 
solace in all iis length; for who could be 
more comfortable, after our long journey, 
than ourselves under the roof of our ener- 
getic and courteous: consul, Mr. Heap and 
his affable wife? Besides, is not Gen. 
Lew Wallace, the new minister, a friend 
of a score of years, and enjoying with us 
and his accomplished wife this novel and 
delightful life? As Isit at the balcony, 
somewhat barred, asin all these houses, I 
see protruding from his window the Gener- 
al’s huge meerschaum. Its smoke, mingling 
with that of my chibouque, flies out upon 
the blue waves, to mingle with that of the 
steamers, which are plying up and down 
and reminding the Turk that there isa 
peculiar civilization not altogether born of 
his eastern clime. 

We aretwelve miles from Constantino- 
ple. The heats and noises of the city affect 
us not. A fresh wind blows briskly through 


the opening, a mile above, where the Euxine 
bezins its swift current throug& the Bos- 
phorus to the Sea of Marmora (Propontis), 


the Dardenelles, and the Mediterranean. 
This current dashes across the bay, and its 
reflex, after it strikes our stony quay, makes 
perpetual seething and murmurous motion, 
to which the souch of the wind amid the 
trees and terraced walls adds its high notes. 
It is difficult to describe the peculiar effect 
of the sound of these waters as they rush 
in aud play back. They remind one of the 
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“* Rip-Raps” on a fidderate scale, in their 
irregular unrest, except that there is a 
soupd not unlike that of a cataract or 
fountain in deep woods, begetting a drowsy 
hum, like that of multitudes of bees. We 
have no word to describe it exactly. ‘The 
French have elapotage—a sort of melodious 
choppiness. Here, after wandering in 
harsh northern climes and amid rougher 
scenes, we find repose, health, and trans- 
port. 

Our home is situated at Therapia. Its 
very name has a medioinal origin, starting, 
however, like all the delights of the materia 
medica, with poison. Medea, daughter of 
the King of Colchis, where the sheep were 
folded which bore the Golden Fleece, fell 
in love with Jason, who took more interest 
in the fleece than his right of hospitality 
required. She was quite familiar with 
things a lady ought not to know, such as 
charms other than her own. Her magic 
was pot that which is generally conceded 
to the sex. She used it to obfuscate the 
dragon that guarded the Golden Fleece. 
She thus became particeps criminis with 
Jason in the larceny, and fled with hin 
across the Euxine, coming into this beau- 
tiful bay. Making, in part, the same 
journey, we ourselves’ entered, the 
other day, this same bay, in another 
kind of craft. Here Medea opened her 
magic box, looked over her drugs, and 
threw the perilous stuff ashore. The 
Greeks, for euphony (as we used to say in 
college), changed Pharmakia into Therapia, 
which the cooling sirs and lofty hills attest 
to be a ‘‘ proper name” for health and com- 
fort. The village signifies a ‘‘cure.” The 
primates of the Greek nation came here in 
early days to dwell, and all the ambassa- 
dors have here their Summer homes. Here 
my wife, following the Medean example, 
threw away her drugs, and received healing 
from the hills, winds, and waters. The 
myth, therefore, hath much meaning and 
comfort for us. 

We never felt so much the kindness of 
old and new friends of our own people as 
now. There was no reason why we should 
have been so kindly received by our minis- 
ter and consul. We were not of their 
party, but when one is abroad how minute 
party-'ines look. We werestrangers to the 
consul, although his fame as a patriot in 
the war and his long service as consul at 
Tunis had made for him a notable record; 
but the sad experience which Americans 
are undergoing at home and abroad, as the 
consequence of the crime of a miscreant, 
drew us together for mutual sympathy. 
This is the very Beatitude of neighborliness 
without reason, or custom, or price. It 
springs forth like the very healing breath of 
hometo give consolation. No amount of 
reluctance on our part could overcome the 
gentle urgency of our diplomatic friends 
and whole-hearted hosts. Nolens colens, we 
are at home and in measureless content. 
Not Long Branch, Old Point Comfort, 
Newport, or Mt. Desert can compare with 
this, our Summer resort. The Dog Days do 
not affect it- and the dust and moil of 
active life are only a memory. The mon- 
grel civilization which makes the city be- 
low seem coarse, even in the variety and 
colors of its phases, does not intrude here. 
No dervish whirls or howls and no narrow 
streets contract our vision. The Turks 
have a name for this delightful, dreamy ex- 
istence. They call it ‘‘ Kef.” The word is 
produced, as an egg is, by warmth: for it 
could not be understood in Trondjem or 
Stockholm. It conveys the idea of quiet, 
ease, and coolness, complete repose, physi- 
cal and spiritual. The senses are just alive 
enough to enjoy the warm breath, mitigated 
by the cool zepbyr and grateful shade, 
lulled in sensuous activity, only not apathy, 
by the sound of remote music or the lapse 
of refreshing waters. The Turk will have 
his ‘‘ Kef” after his bath and with his pipe. 
He will haveit a half day at atime. He will 
have it with the aid of fountains; or, if not 
that, with the bubble, bubble of the water in 
his narghileh, 2s the cooled smoke rises 
through the long tube to his longing lips, 
which dreamily cleave to the polished 
amber. Given a chibouque, a blue sky, 
the musical waters of the Bosphorus, far 
from the noise of the going and com- 
ing of people, and a host like our 
consul, and a companion like our minister, 
and your entire family within ear-shot, and 





you have the “ Ke” we keep in this Ram- 
addn time upon the upper shores of the 
Bosphorus. The murmur of the waters 
not only makes. music, but prismatic 
music—the spectrum and the gamut. It is 
as crystalline as brooks in July, ‘‘ when 
we see each grain of gravel.” The waters 
are deep enough for any craft, and so are 
called fathomless. It is only their beauty 
which is unfathomable. A hundred feet 
from the gateway of our house are these 
plashing waters, whose silver waves make 
prism aod music in the morning-light. Oo 
our right, to the north, sweep the green 
hills along the margin of the bay, at whose 
base are the summer palaces and beauteous 
gardens of the European legations and the 
opulent pashas. Here, too, is a village, 
which is itself a picturesque locality. 
These hills become less ornate as they ap- 
proach the Euxine and on the opposite 
shore, in Asia, where there is less moisture 
from the sea, the hills are denuded of trees 
and somewhat of grass. Peeping above 
them on either continent, you may perceive 
the white lighthouses and the towers of the 
castles where the Turk commands the en- 
trance and exit. Tbrough this gate to the 
sea we came from the north. It has po 
horizon but that of the offing. 

As we gaze through it, upon this bright 
morning, ships in full sail glitter in their 
white wings. They seem like phantoms 
from some land of mythology, pictured by 
the poets of a golden age. It is impossible 
to look toward the unlimited horizon with- 
out a sense of awe, which takes us out 
of our own experiences into the mysteries 
of the unseen. 

This enchantment may not Jast long; for 
the steamers, with their black Cardiff coal- 
smoke, fling their dusky pennons against 
the blue sky. All about the bay and river 
play, like fairy boats, the long, yellow 
caiques, rowed by oarsmen in red caps and 
white clothes. These boats seem, in the 
clear light and water, to be rather in the air 
than on the denser element. Their plash, 
as they clip the waves, is more musical 
than the songs they sing they row. 
These songs remind us of the South of 
Spain and North of Africa. They linger 
in our memory and bave more sadness in 
their tones than melody. When once 
heard, they are never forgotten. They 
grate upon the ear and disturb the harmony 
of the ‘‘ Kef.” These Oriental singers 
(whether Ottoman or Greek, Armenian or 
Arab) should cultivate the Goddess of 
Silence, who presides over Painting and 
Sculpture. They should not vocalize. 
The chant is fearfully vague and monot- 
onous. The tune is a drawl, as unmusical 
as the muezzin. The key is sure to be 
wrong and the tones nasal. It climbs by 
ragged, cragged spasms to the top of the 
cbromatic scale, and, yelling discordantly 
there till exhausted, it drops into a melan- 
choly and abysmal whine, out of which 
there is no resurrection. Happily, the up- 
per Bosphorus is rarely treated to these 
outdoor performances. 

These caiques are sometimes as regal and 
gorgeous as our fancy of Cleopatra’s barge. 
They are furnished with rich rugs, and upon 
their damask cushions sometimes sit the 
mystic goddesses of the harem, enveloped in 
many folds of colored silk or white muslin. 
It may not be out of place to say that we 
have been presented to two of these god- 
desses. Prudence forbids us to mention 
their names. As the consul and myself 
were walking on the quay, he was saluted 
by them from their boat. Hastening to his 
door, he found them making acall. They 
were the widow of a pasha and a sister of 
one, high in honor. They were appareled 
like Una, in celestial white, but through 
their yashmak of immaculate mull their 
features were easily seen. My wife was 
presented by Mrs. Heap, and found that 
they talked French with the best accent and 
elegant grace. Mr. Heap dared to enter 
the presence. This was too much for me. 
I asked audience also, and by the beard of 
the prophet! was adwitted. We all took 
tea together. They could not drink very 
well without dropping their veils. With 
profane eyes I gazed upon these Circassian 
faces, with their dreamy, beautiful eyesand 
pure alabaster skins; in fact, I shook their 
lily-white hands at parting, and furbished up 
a French phrase or so as sweet as “‘ syrups 
tinct with cinnamon,” and then the vision 


———— me ——- ~~ 
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vapished in the barge of beauty and our 
“ Keof” was. renewed with double Orient- 
alism. 

We 4bserved in the evening paper s 
notice from the police (not of this transac- 
tion, although it had to be sub rosa) that an 
order had been issued “‘to employ thick 
veils,” and not the transparent subterfuges 
which these goddesses now use. If they 
are arrested, we are willing to go their bail, 


TuERa?is, TURKEY, August 29th, 1881. 





CIRCUIT COURTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 





CHAPTERS five, six, seven, and eight of 
Title XJII of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States contain the chief part of the 
law in force on the 1st of December, 1873, 
relating to the number, organization, and 
jurisdiction of the Circuit Courts of the 
United States. The United States were by 
the Judiciary Act of 1789 divided into 
three judicial circuits, and in each of these 
circuits a Circuit Court was established, con- 
sisting of two justices of the Supre:ne Court 
and a district judge (1 U.S. Stat. at Large, 
78). Now, however, the United States are 
divided into nine judicial circuits,in each 
of which there is a Circuit Court (sec. 604). 

Since the Act of April 10th, 1869 (16 U. 
8. Stat. at Large, 44), providing for the ap- 
pointment of a circuit judge for each of 
these circuits, the judges of each court are 
a justice of the Supreme Court, a circuit 
judge, and the district judge of the district 
in which the court is held, any one of whom, 
sitting alone, or any two of whom, sitting 
together, may hold the court (sec. 609). The 
Justices of the Supreme Court are required 
to be allotted among the several circuits by 
the order of the Court; and it is made the 
duty of each Justice, during every period 
of two years, to attend at least one term of 
the Circuit Court in each district of the cir- 
cuit to which he is allotted (sec. 606, 610). 
Cases may be heard and tried bf each of 
the judges holding a Circuit Court sitting 
apart by direction of the presiding justice 
or judge, who then designates the business 
to be done by each; and Circuit Courts may 
be held at the same time in the different dis- 
tricts of the same circuit (sec. 611, 612). 

District judges, when sitting in a Circuit 
Court, have no vote in cascs of appeal or 
error from their own decisions, although, 
when holding such courts alone, they may 
by consent of parties review these decisions; 
and when a district judge holds the ccurt 
with either of the otber judges, the judg- 
ment or decree in such cases must be ren- 
dered in conformity with the opinion of 
the presiding justice or judge (sec. 614). 
Civil suits may, on the application of either 
party and for the reasons named in the 
statute, be transferred for trial from one 
circuit to another, and may by the court of 
the latter circuit be certified back to the 
court from which they came, which court, 
must then proceed to their trial, unless, in 
the opinion of the judges, it be improper for 
it to do so; and in this event the circuit 
justice of the court may request the circuit 
justice of some other circuit to hold the 
court and try the cases (sec. 615-617). 

Each Circuit Court has the power to ap- 
point, in the different parts of the district 
for which it is held, so many discreet per- 
sons as it may deem necessary, who are 
called ‘‘ Commissioners of Circuit Courts” 
and exercise the powers expressly conferred 
on them by law (sec. 627). 

The trial of all issues of fact in Circuit 
Courts must be by jury, except in cases of 
equity and admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction, and except as otherwise provided 
in proceedings in bankruptcy, and except 
when the parties in civil cases, by a written 
stipulation, waive the right of such trial, 
and give their consent that the court may 
try and determine the case without a jury, 
in which event the finding of the court upon 
the facts bas the same effect as the verdict 
of a jury (sec. 648, 649). The Act of Febru 
ary 16th, 1875, so far modifies these rules, as 
found in the Revised Statutes, as to provide 
that in admiralty and maritime cases 
on the instance-side of the court a jury of 
not less than five and not more than twelve 
persons may, with the consent of the par- 
ties, be empaneled to determine issues of 
fact submitted under the direction of the 
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trials of patent causes the court may sub 
mit to a similar jury such questions of fact 
arising in these causes as it shall deem ex- 
pedient (18 U. S. Stat. at Large, 315). 

When a difference of opinion exists be- 
tween the judges holding the court on any 
matter arising in the trial of a civil suit, 
the opinion of the presiding justice or 
judge is to be considered the opinion of 
the court for the time being; and this 
difference is to be certified on the record 
that the questions involved may by either 
party be carried to the Supreme Court for 
final determination. So, also, differences 
of opinion between the judges in criminal 
cases must, at the request of either party, 
be stuted on the record under the direction 
of the judges and certified under the seal of 
the court to the Supreme Court (sec. 650— 
652). 

Each Circuit Court has the power to ap- 
point aclerk and, if necessary, one or more 
deputy clerks (sec. 619, 624). These courts 
are authorized to naturalize aliens (sec. 
2165—2174). They have also power to issue 
writs of scire facias and habeas corpus, and 
all other writs not specifically provided 
for by statute, which may be necessary for 
the exercise of their jurisdiction and 
agreeable to the principles and usages of 
yaw (sec. 716, 751). 

The original jurisdiction of these courts, 
as defined in section 629 of the Revised 
Statutes, extends to the following cases: 

1. All suits of a civil nature at common 
law or in equity, where the matter in dis- 
pute, exclusive of cost, exceeds the sum or 
value of five hundred dollars, and an alien 
is a party, or the suit is between a citizen 
of the state where it is brought and a citizen 
of another state, with the qualification that 
these courts shall have no cognizance of a 
suit to recover the contents of a promissory 
note or other chose in action in favor of an 
assignee, unless a suit might have been 
prosecuted in these courts to recover the 
same if no assignment had been made, ex- 
cept in cases of foreign bills of exchange. 

2. All suitsin equity brought by the 
United States and involving more than 
five hundred dollars, exclusive of costs. 

8. All suits at common law by the 
United States, or by any officer thereof, 
authorized to sue. 

4. All suits at law or in equity under im- 
port, internal revenue, or postal laws, ex- 
cept civil causes of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiotion and seizures on land or waters 
not within this jurisdiction, and except 
suits for penalties and forfeitures. 

5, All suits for penalties under laws reg- 
ulating the carriage of passengers in mer- 
chant ships. 

6. All proceedings against property 
taken as prize in pursuance of section 5038. 

7. All suits under laws relating to the 
: Slave trade. 

8. All suits by assignees of debentures 
‘for drawback of duties. 

9. All suits in law or equity under the 
‘patent or copyright laws of the United 
States. 

10. All suits by or against national banks. 

11. All suits by national banks to enjoin 
‘the Comptroller of the Currency, or any re- 
ceiver acting under his direction. 

12. All suits by any person to recover 
damages for any injury to his person or 
property on account of any act done by 
him under any law of the United States for 
the protection or collection of any of the 
revenue thereof, or to enforce the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote in the 
several states. 

13. All suits to recover possession of an 
‘Office, wken it appears that the sole ques- 
tion touching the title to such office arises 
out of the denial of the right to vote to any 
citizen offering to vote, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

14. All proceedings by writ of quo war- 
ranto to remove officers holding office con- 
trary to the third section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

15. All suits to recover any precuniary 
forfeitures under any law enforcing the 
right of citizens of the United States to vote 
in the several states. 

16. All suits to redress the deprivation, 
uoder color of state authority, of rights se- 
‘cured by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States to all persons within the juris 
diction thereof. 





in furtherance of any conspiracy mentioned 
in section 1980. 

18. All suits against persons having 
knowledge of such intended conspiracies, 
and having power to prevent or aid in pre- 
venting them, and neglecting or refusing to 
do so. 

19. All suits arising under section 5344 
against the owners and officers of vessels 
through whose negligence or misconduct 
the life of any person is destroyed. 

20. All crimes and offenses cognizable 
under the authority of the United States, 
except where it is or may be otherwise pro- 
vided by law, the jurisdiction being exclu- 
sive with this exception, and concurrent 
with the District Courtsin respect to crimes 
and offenses cognizable therein. 

The Circuit Courts also have jurisdictien 
in matters in bankruptcy, to be exercised 
within the limits and in the manner pre- 
scribed by law (sec. 630). The repeal of 
the National Bankrupt Law makes this 
section inoperative. 

The appellate jurisdiction of these courts, 
where the matter in dispute exceeds the sum 
or value of fifty dollars, exchusive of costs, 
extends by appeal to all final decrees of 
District Courts in equity and admiralty 
causes, except prize causes, and by writ of 
error to all final judgments of the same 
courts in civil actions (sec. 631,633). The 
judgments or decrees in these cases must 
be ‘‘final”; that is to say, they must, in 
order to be reviewable by Circuit Courts, 
terminate the litigation between the par- 
ties, so far as the District Courts are con” 
cerned therewith. Writs of error must be 
sued out or appeals taken within one year 
after the entry of the judgment or decree, 
or the right will be forfeited, except in cer- 
tain cases of disability specified by law, 
and in these cases within one year exclu- 
sive of the term of such disability (sec. 635). 

The law regulating the judgment or de- 
cree of a Circuit Court, in the exercise of its 
appellate jurisdiction, provides as follows: 
‘*A Circuit Court may affirm, modify, or 
reverse any judgment, decree, or order of a 
District Court brought before it for review, 
ormay direct Buch judgment, decree, or 
order to be rendered, or such further pro- 
ceedings to be had by the District Court 
as the justice of the case may require” (sec. 
636). 

When any cause, whether civil or crim- 
inal, is transferred from a District Court to 
a Circuit Court, for any of the reasons 
specified in the statute authorizing the 
transfer, the latter court is vested with the 
powers of the former, and may proceed to 
hear and determine the case (sec. 637). So, 
also, provision is made for the removal of 
certain causes from state courts to the Cir- 
cuit Courts of the United States. This 
branch of their jurisdiction will be consid- 
ered in another connection. 

Congress, by the Act of March 3d, 1875, 
passed since the enactment of the Revised 
Statutes, provided as follows in respect to 
the original jurisdiction of the Circuit 
Courts. 

‘‘That the Circuit Courts of the United 
States shall have original cognizance, cop- 
current with the courts of the several states, 
of all suits of a civil nature at common law 
or in equity, where the matter in dispute ex- 
ceeds, exclusive of costs, the sum or value of 
five hundred dollars, and arising under the 
Constitution or lawsof the United States, or 
treaties made or which shall be made under 
their antharty or in which the United 
States are plaintiffs or petitioners, or in 

which there shall he a controversy between 
citizens of different states, or a controversy 
between citizens of the same state claiming 
lands under grants of different states ora 
controversy between citizens of a state and 
foreign states, citizens or subjects, and shall 
have exclusive cognizance of all crimes and 
offenses cognizable under the authority of 
the United States, except as otherwise pro- 
vided by law, and concurrent jurisdiction 
with the District Courts of the crimes and 
offenses cognizable therein” (18U. 8. Stat. 
at Large, 470). 

This comprehensive statute embraces most 
of the cases enumerated in section 629 of the 
Revised Statutes, and also extends the 
original jurisdiction of Circuit Courts to 
some cases not there specified. It qualifies 
this jurisdiction in civil cases by the follow- 
ing limitations: 1. That ‘‘ no person shall 
be arrested in one district for trial in another 
in any civil action before a Circuit or Dis- 
trict Court.” 2. That *‘ no civil suit shall 
be brought before either of said courts 








or proceeding in any other district than that 

whereof he isan inhabitant, or in which he. 
shal] be found at the time of serving such 

process or commencing such proceeding, 

except as hereinafter provided.” The ex- 

ception relates to suits brought to enforce 

or remove liens upon property, where the 
property is within the district where the 

suits are brought, but where one or more of 

the defendants do not reside there, ot are 
not found there, or do not voluntarily ap- 
pear. Special provision is made in such 

cases, 8, That no Circuit or District Court 
shall ‘‘ have cognizance of avy suit founded 
on contract in favor of an assignee, unless 
a suit might have been prosecuted in such 
court to recover thereon, if no assignment 
had been made, except in cases of promis- 
sory notes negotiable by the law merchant 
and bills of exchange.” 

The crimimal jurisdiction of Circuit 
Courts, as defined by this statute, covers the 
whole field ocoupied by District Courts 
and extends to all crimes and offenses cog- 
nizable under the authority of the United 
States, except as otherwise provided by law. 
The Constitution, in article 3, section 2, 
provides that the trial of crimes shall be in 
the state where the crimes were committed, 
and that, if they were not committed within 
any state, the trial shall then be at such 
place or places as Congress may by law 
have directed. The Revised Statutes con- 
tain the following provisions ov this sub- 
ject: 1. That the trial of offenses punishable 
with death shall be in the county where 
the offense was committed, where this can 
be done without great inconvenience. 2. 
That the trial of offenses committed upon 
the high seas or elsewhere, out of the juris- 
diction of any particular state or district, 
shall be in the district where the offender 
is found or into which he is first brought. 
8. That when the offense against the United 
States is begun in one judicial circuit and 
completed in another it shall be deemed to 
have been committed in either, and may be 
tried and punished in either district, as if 
wholly committed therein (see. 729—781). 

The g@ppellate jurisdiction of Cireuit 
Courts, as stated in the Act of March 
8d, 1875, above referred to, is as follows: 
“And the Circuit Courts shall also have 
appellate jurisdiction from the Distric- 
Courts under the regulations and restrict 
tions prescribed by law.” These “regula- 
tions and restrictions” are found in the sec- 
tions.of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to this subject. 

Such are the leading provisions of law in 
respect to the Circuit Courts of the United 
States. These courts are intermediate be- 
tween District Courts and the Supreme 
Court, higher in grade than the former and 
inferior to the latter. Their jurisdiction is 
both original and appellate. As original, 
it extends to many of the cases that come 
within the cognizance of the District Courts, 
so that suits in these cases may be brought 
in cither class of courts. As appellate, it 
is revisory in respect to the judgments and 
decrees of District Courts. 





SPECIE PAYMENTS AND THE 
PUBLIC CREDIT. 


BY THE LATE PRESIDENT JAMES A. GARFIELD. 





[At just this time, when we are recalling 
the noble career of President Garfield, it 
seems wise to reprint ap article which he 
wrote for THE INDEPENDENT less than four 
yearsago. At that time, as leader of the 
House, he was fighting every iniquitous 
proposition to pay the debt of the nation in 
anything less than ifs amount. He was 
then especially opposing the Bland Silver 
Bill, and the article he wrote for our issue 
of Dec. 20th, 1877 is a fine example of the 
honest rectitude he brought to the settle- 
ment of public affairs.—Ep. Inn. ] 


To THE Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 
‘‘Never to despair of the Republic” is 
the first lesson of patriotism and the bigh- 
est duty of the citizen. But the most hope- 
ful American cannot fail to see elements of 
unustte!l danger in our present financial 
situation. During the last ten years many 
formidable assaults upon the public credit 
have been successfully repelled by appeals 
to the public conscience, and each victory 
has given hope and confidence that the 
nation would preserve its honor @nd faith 





and peace. But at the very moment when 
peace and prosperity stand at our doors, 
and are ready and willing to enter and 
dwell with us again, they are rudely warned 
off by the unseemly and threatening dis- 
cord within, for they will inhabit no land 
which is not the fixed abode of order and 
public faith. 

The strange brood of financial dogmas 
whose anarchic clamors now stun the pub- 
lic ear is the legitimate offspring of our 
irredeemable paper money. They have all 
sprung into life—or, rather, have been res- 
cued from their old oblivion—since the 
Legal-Tender Law was enacted, and their 
origin is clearly traceable to its influence. 
Whatever else may be said of such a cur- 
rency, its power to delude men is most mar- 
velous. Forty years ago Charles Mackay 
wrote a book of three volumes on ‘‘ Pop- 
ular Delusions,” two chapters of which 
are devoted to examples of the mania en- 
gendered by paper money. It is worthy of 
notice that, while all the other delusions of 
which he writes are such as cannot ocour a 
second time, those which grow out of 
paper money seem to defy all experience, 
for they reappear at irregular intervals in 
all countries. They are born of disaster, 
and in their course, under various forms, 
exhibit the same strange delirium and lead 
to the same deplorable end. 

Before our late war not one American in 
a hundred thousand could be found who 
would deny that coin, of a fixed weight 
and fineness, was the standard money and 
the only money known to the Constitution. 
Our fathers provided in the fundamental 
law of the land that Congress should have 
power to fix and declare the standard of 
weights and measures and values. They 
never dreamed that Congress could create 
extension, or weight, or value. To their 
plain thinking, Congress could measure 
that which has extension; could weigh that 
which is ponderable; could declare, sub- 
divide, and name a standard; but could no 
more create value out of that which has no 
value than it could creute a foot without 
length or a pound without weight. But 
now weare told that ‘‘ the use of gold or 
other merchandise as money is a barbarism 
unworthy of the age”; and that the Gov- 
ernment can make money of any material 
and of any shape and value it pleases. Of 
course, to such men the resumption of 
specie payments is a delusion and a snare. 

The leaders of public thought before the 
war believed, as was said by Secretary Ing- 
ham, in 1830, that the value of gold and 
silver depended upon the quantity of labor 
required to produce them, and that stand- 
ard money should carry in itself the actual 
value it represented. But such a standard 
is now denounced asa ‘‘ barren ideality,” 
and cheap money—money that draws all its 
value from the art and. mystery of printing 
—is hailed as king and deliverer. Cheap is 
a relative word, and implies qualities in- 
separable from it, one of which is aptly 
expressed by the homely epithet ‘‘ Cheap 
and nasty,” an epithet which Carlyle calls 
“the rude, indignant protest of human 
nature against a mischief which at all times 
haunts it or lies near it, and which never 
atany time or place was so like utterly 
overwhelming it as here and now.” And 
he adds, with great force: ‘‘ No good man 
did or ever should encourage ‘ cheapness’ at 
the ruinous expense of unfitness, which is 
always infidelity and is dishonorable to a 
man.” 

Let us not be deceived by words. Cheap 
money means debasement of the standard 
by which all exchanges are measured. It 
means universal derangement of values 
and revolution in all our trade, foreign and 
domestic, and is equivalent to a partial and 
compulsory bankruptcy, by the scaling 
down of all debts, public and private. It 
means a condition of affairs which will 
make all business uncertain and, therefore, 
unsafe. Under the pretense of increasing 
the rate of wages, it will cheat the laboring 
man, by making the purchasing power of 
his earnings less than before. While keep- 
ing ‘‘the word of promise to his ear,” it 
breaks it ‘‘ to his hope.” 

And this notion of cheap money is plain- 
ly a delusion born of the greenback. Be- 
cause our Government, in the stress of war, 
compelled its creditors to receive due-bills 








in place of movey, many have come to be- 
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lieve that promise is as good as perform- 
ance and much cheaper. 

In the recent debates in the House of 
Representatives, when the advocates of re- 
sumption insisted that the fundamental 
fact upon whieh our present currency rests 
is that the greenback is a debt to be paid, 
a promise to be kept, they were met with 
vehement denial by the opponents of re- 
sumption, who insisted that greenbacks 
are, in fact, money—the people’s money — 
and to redeem and cancel them {sto destroy 
so much of the national wealth. They 
will tolerate the payment of the interest- 
bearing debt of the Government; but noth- 
ing is more offensive to them than the pro- 
posal to pay our overdue, non-interest-beam 
ing debt. Before the war the payment of 
all debts, public and private, according to 
the letter and spirit of the contract, was a 
recognized maxim of common honesty. 
But pow the new philosophers of finance 
write pamphlets to show us ‘‘how to pay 
debts without money.” Their creed was 
aptly stated long ago by the debtors in the 
Marshalsea Junil, of whom Dickens says: 
“Tt was evident from the general tone of 


the whole party that they had come to re- 
gard insolvency as the normal state of man- 
kind, and the payment of debts as a disease 


that occasionally broke out.” 

The same doctrine was, perhaps, more 
tersely stated by Ancient Pistol, who re- 
plied to the importunate demand of Nym 


for the puyment of eight shillings: ‘‘ Base 
{s the slave that pays!” 

Under whatever disguise of -financial 
doctrine the new theorists present them- 
selves, their real purpose is to procure the 
discharge of debts by something less than 
a full and complete payment. They an- 


nounce themselves the champions of the 
debtor class, and denounce creditors as 
tyrants and oppressors. Disagreeing on 


all other points, they are substantially 
united in opposition to the payment of 
debts in money which is worth 100 cents 
on the dollar, Their ardor for the green- 


backs has visibly cooled since its repre- 


sentative value has risen so nearly to par 
with gold. Silver was an offense to them 
until It was so smitten with depreciation 


that its purchasing power became less than 
that of the greenback. Whether they 
intend it or not, the success of their policy 
will be the inevitable destruction of the 
public credit and the consequent destruc- 


tion of business prosperity. 
If the prompt and faithful payment of 
debts were not a legal and moral duty, an 


enlightened selfishness would imperatively 


demand it. Repudiation of public obliga- 
tions or neglect to meet them promptly and 
fully is the wildest form of public extrava- 


gance. There is something as pathetic as 
it is suggestive in the reasons recently given 
by Senator Lamar for declining an honor- 
able commercial mission to Europe, in be- 
half of the Southern Boards of Trade, to 
induce fi reign capitalists to make invest- 
ments in the cotton industry of the South. 
He says: ‘I happen to know I am not the 
man While in Europe, I was consulted 
every day by Mason and Slidell and our 


financial agents in London and Paris. The 
greatest obstacle in the way of the financial 
recognition of our Confederacy was the 
fact that our President was from Missis- 
sippi, to which the odium of repudiation 


I remember the chief men 
on ‘Change told Mr. Mason: ‘ Sir, you can- 
not float your loan unless your Confederacy 
disavows the repudiation of Mississippi.’ 
Now, if I were to go there, my time would 
be more occupied in explaining this matter 
of repudiation than in pushing the enter- 
prise.” The Senator then suggests another 
man, and urges in his favor the fact that 
he comes from a state that enjoys an un- 
tarnished credit. 

Thus a single act of repudiation has 
thrown its baleful shadow across more 
than a quarter of a century and is still a 
serious obstacle to the business prosperity 
of a greut state. 

If the financial madness which has taken 
possession of a portion of our people shall 
finally lead their representatives in Con- 
gress to prevent the resumption of specie 
payments, the national credit will receive a 
wound which half a century of repentance 
cannot heal. For every dollar which such 
a policy will save to us our children will 
lose e hundred. The price of our shame 


was attached. 
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will 


den. 
The sectional aspect of this question is 


deplorable in every respect. In the recent 
vote of the House to repeal the Resump- 
tion Act, the twenty-two Northern States 
cast 110 votes against repeal and but 54 in 
its favor; while the fifteen Southern States 
cast but 12 votes against repeal and 81 ip 
its favor. The North gave 56 majority for 
resumption; the South gave 69 majority 
agaiust it. Thus the payment of our over- 
due war debt is refused by those whose 
conduct created it. On a party view the 
vote is still more suggestive, for only two 
Southern Democrats voted against the re- 
peal, 

Wise statesmanship demands that the 
Government shall no longer permit its 
broken promises to obstruct the progress 
of industry, nor continue to stand in the 
market as the formidable competitor of 
every citizen who wishes to borrow money. 
Whatever rate of interest the Government 
pays, the citizen must pay more. Hence, 
the refunding of our six-per-cent. debt at a 
lower rate of interest is of vital importance 
to all our people. If our whole debt could 
be funded at four per cent., it would not 
only save twenty-two millions of dollars 
per annum to the Treasury, but would 
bring down the rate of interest in all pri- 
vate loans thereafter. The work of re- 
funding, which was going on with such 
brilliant success a month ago, has been 
suddenly stopped by the recent threatening 
action of Congress, and by the fact that 
those who now assail the public credit are 
seeking to combine all the discontented 
and suffering classes of the community in 
aggressive resistance to the financial policy 
of the present Administration. 

In this perilous crisis every political and 
moral force of the nation should be sum- 
moned to the defense of the public credit 
and to the work of expelling irredeemabil- 
ity from our currency. Let that be done, 
and with it will disappear the horde of 
dangerous heresies to which it has given 
birth. 

Wasainoron, D. C., Dec. 15th, 1977. 


PRESIDENT JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
DIED SEPTEMBER 1918, 1881. 


be to them an intolerable bur. 
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Yea, he is dead whom in its heart the nation 
Throngh anxious summer vigils sadly bore, 
And powerless are tears and supplication 

To bring our chieftain back forevermore. 

The darkness swept him to the shadowy shore, 
Where echoes not our Voice of lamentation ; 
In vain the tolling bells ring dirges o’er him, 
And nations mourn, united, and deplore bim. 


How nobly met he, and with heart unquailing, 

In stalwart manhood’s prime, bis bitter doom ; 

And bravely fought, with faith and cheer 
unfailing, 

The weary fight through endless days of 
gloom. 

Nav, even within the shadow of the tomb, 

While slowly ebbed his strength and life-blood 


paling, 

His smile lit up the night that deepened round 
him, 

And gentle, fearless, calm Death’s angel 
found him. 


And how, with breathless hope and spirit 
shaken, 

The nation watched beside its martyr’s bed, 

And saw his life’s flame flutter and awaken 

With fitful flicker, or it upward sped. 

Though absent, we beheld his fallen head, 

Yet by {ts manly beauty unforsaken, 

By dolor wasted, and bis eye grow dimmer, 

Until the gloom engulfed its last faint glimmer. 


His was a vigorous soul, of ampler vision 

Than those who blindly grope in honor’s quest. 

Unnurturéd by Europe’s worn tradition, 

He sprang, puissant, from the virgin West, 

And, suckled at a noble mother’s breast, 

He drank our soil’s stern manhood and ambi- 
tion, 

And rose from humble toil to hights of 
splendor, 

His country’s pride and hope and her defender. 


Alas! the dart of Death, with cruel fleetneas, 

Found his great heart, for he was foully slain. 

Yet his career was grand. Its incompleteness 

Gives it a larger mission and domain ; 

For vainly he lives not, nor dies in vain 

Whose life is full of valor, light, and sweet- 

ness, 

And at whose bier a sundered people gather, 

To weep as for a common friend and father. 
New Yor« Crt, Sept. 90th, 1881. 





TEMPERANCE IN THE LONDON 
METHODIST CONFERENCE. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue discussion on temperance which 
took place on Monday, September 12th, 
was looked forward to with great interest. 
There isa marked difference between the 
position of the American Methodist Church- 
es on this subject and that of the English 
Methodists. In the former tctal abstinence 
is a rule so strictly observed that excep- 
tions are not tolerated. The sentiment is 
overwhelmingly in favor of prohibition and 
against the license system. British Method- 
ists fail both in theory and practice to meas- 
ure up to this standard. Ministers and 
people (men and women) are, as many 
American delegates learn with surprise, in 
the habit of using wines and brandy and 
hot whiskey freely, aud of having them 
always on thetable. The young people 
of the family are permitted to take a glass 
of hot whiskey in the evening, before re- 
tiring, without question. It seemed strange 
to many Americans, accustomed to regard 
wine and liquor-drinking as an immoral 
act, to be politely pressed by their hosts to 
have a glassof wine, or whiskey, or brandy, 
and to see how freely ladies partook of 
such beverages. This custom is followed 
in the most pious families, and no more is 
thought of it than of tea-drinking. At the 
reception given by the Lord Mayor wines 
were provided and they were not left un- 
tasted. It is not an unusual thing, quite 
the contrary, to have wine in the vestry, for 
the use of ministers before or after the ser- 
mon. Everybody, of course, deplores the 
evils of intemperance; but moderation is 
considered a virtue, and the temperance 
societies are not all formed on strictly total- 
abstinence principles, although they con- 
tain many who conform to them. 

There were three topics before the Con- 
ference on the general subject—viz., the 
relation of Methodism to the temperance 
movement, juvenile temperance organiza. 
tions, and suppression of intemperance by 
legislation. It is not necessary to sum- 
marize the essays or addresses. It will be 
quite sufficient to gather a few facts regard- 
ing the status and progress of the temper- 
apce movement in Great Britain and show 
the drift of the debate. Mr. Kirsop stated 
that the Wesleyans established a temper- 
ance organization four years ago, which now 
has 144 adult societies and 2,033 Bands of 
Hope ,(for children). Personal abstinence 
is not the bondof union. The first temper- 
ance society in connection with any relig- 
fous body in England was formed in 1869, 
by the Methodist New Connection Church, 
the great majority of whose ministers are 
total abstainers. So are nine-tenths of the 
Primitive Methodists. The United Method- 
ist Free Churches organized a temperance 
society in 1880, whose pledge requires total 
abstinence. The Wesleyan Reform Union 
has taken ground the present year in favor 
of temperance, and the Bible Christian 
Churches are in the line of reform, all their 
ministers being total abstainers. It would 
appear, therefore, that the parent body is 
lagging behind in this great movement, 
though John Wesley was quite as out- 
spoken against the use of alcoholic liquors 
as on other evils. Mr. Atkinson (Wes- 
leyan), who said that he never drank any- 
thing stronger than zoedone, and uever 
took the pledge, because he believed he 
could do more good unpledged, acknowl- 
edged that he felt now that something more 
must be done. He continued: 

««The thing that stops me is the fact that 
my coadjutors in religion do not take the 
step which I should be perfectly ready to 
take. Iam told to use hospitality without 
grudging, and I try to do so, and I do it in 
a place which has been used for religious 
purposes for many years; but I feel, when 
I have my friends there, I must do for 
them what they do for themselves at home, 
and I know men that I have the greatest 
affection and reverence for, ministers and 
laymen, who, if it was not put before them, 
would be likely to make a disparaging re- 
mark and say I had gone too far. I have 
heard it said by the most self-denying of 
my brethren in the Methodist Society under 
similar circumstances.” 

This indicates that it is as unpopular here 
not to set forth wines for ministers as 
it is in the United States for ministers to 
drink them. The Wesleyan Missionary 
Society used to allow its missionaries some 
£80 a year, I believe, for wines; but the 
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Church seems to be on the eve of a revolu- 
tion of sentiment and of acceptance of » 
definite temperance platform. 

Our Dr. Walden, whose influence has 
been strongly felt in political campaigns in 
Ohio for the cause, read an essay on sup- 
pressing intemperance by legislation, and 
he gave no timid support to the system of 
probibition. He expressed the opinion 
that, whatever might be done by moral 
suasion and other methods, no country 
could be rid entirely of the evil until all 
places for the manufacture and sale of 
distilled, fermented, or malt liquors be 
closed and kept closed by law. He held, 
further, that the Church ought not to be 
neutral or passive in agitations for prohibi- 
tion, local option, or Sunday closing. This 
might seem to be pretty strong doctrine for 
our English friends, but there was no out- 
spoken objection to it. Several American 
delegates spoke fervently, and either car- 
ried the Conference with them or silenced 
those who were of different opinion. A 
doubt was expressed by one or two English 
speakers whether public sentiment in En- 
gland was ready for prohibition; but there 
was no collision, as might bave been antic- 
ipated, between the two parties. 

During the debate it was pointed out 
that in the new Irish Land Act there was 
a provision supposed to represent Mr. 
Gladstone’s views, or, at least, to indicate 
his willingness to assist as much as he 
could in mitigating the curse of drinking- 
places, giving the landlord power to for- 
bid the opening of a dram-shop on his 
property or to close one; and it was also 
stated as a hopeful sign that the House of 
Commons had approved local option. It 
is unreasonable, however, to expect the 
Government to be in advance of the 
Churches on a question of moral reform. 
They must place themselves right before 
the temperance movement can become a 
success, The most careless observer cannot 
fail to see that England is cursed with in- 
temperance and needs a reformation in this 
respect above anything else, even though a 
bishop could bring himself to the point of 
saying, recently, in Parliament, that it was 
better to have England free than England 
sober. H. K. CaRro.u. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, Sept. 13th, 1881. 





ANOTHER GRAND DEED. 
BY THE REV. J. 0. PECK, D.D. 


THERE have been many noble deeds in 
our land in the last twenty-five years. 
There have been many great benefactors 
of their fellow-men, who, like Cornell, Rich, 
Hopkins, Vassar, Stone, Peabody, and 
Seney, are beacon-lights for coming gen- 
erations. I am permitied to add another 
name to the list (too long to enumerate), 
who will not be forgotten, because they 
deserve to be remembered. No name on 
the immortal roll of benefactors has given 
more than this latest donor—viz., all that 
he had. This gift was a covenant with 
God. 

Thirty-two years ago Dr. Henry Foster, 
a rising young Christian physician in this 
state, became deeply exercised to possess a 
sanctified heart and life and to enjoy the 
assurance of God’s abiding presence: He 
thereupon entered into solemn covenant 
with God that he would devote his whole 
life and attainments to him; that, if God 
would go with him and give him but the 
daily consciousness of bis favor, he would 
devote the entire prosperity of his profes- 
sion to the cause of Christ; and that, if it 
was the Divine Will to prosper him in es- 
tablishing a House of Healing, be would 
make such Sanitarium and its proceeds an 
absolute gift to God for his needy children. 
Immediately God gave him the assurance 
that the covenant was accepted by the in- 
dwelling spirit of adoption, and for the 
thirty-two years past God has been true to 
the covenant, in that there bas been no 
day, whatever its perplexities or trials or 
darkness, in which God has not been con- 
sciously present in his heart. So, through 
a generation of years, Dr. Foster has been 
reaching on toward the goal, building up 
his consecrated offering. During that time 
more than sixty thousand patients have en- 
joyed the benefits of the institution; and, 
showing that benevolence, not selfish greed, 
has been the aim of the founder, from the 


beginning, gratuitous treatment has beep 
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furnished liberally to Christ’s needy ones, 
which for the past twenty years has aver- 
aged about fifteen thousand dollars each 
year. Having generously tithed his pros- 
perity as it came, he now makes a complete 
surrender of his stewardship to God. 

Dr. Foster, having now reached sixty 
years of age, and having built up a great 
Sanitarium, free of debt, felt that the time 
had fully come to fulfill his covenant and 
to make his offering effectual by legal 
forms. Accordingly, he has executed & 
deed of trust, conveying the institution 
and all its appurtenances in perpetuity to 
a board of trustees, representing the lead- 
ing Evangelical denominations. The first 
board of trustees is as follows: 

1. Bishop Matthew Simpson, D.D., 
LL.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

2. Bishep A. C. Coxe, D.D., of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. 

8. Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., secretary of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. 

4. Rev. J. M. Reid, D.D., senior mis- 
sionary secretary of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 

5. Rev. J. N. Murdock, D.D., secretary 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 

6. Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D.D., secretary 
of foreign missions of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

7. Rev. J. M. Ferris, D.D., foreign mis- 
sionary secretary of the Reformed Church, 

8. Rev. M. B. Anderson, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Rochester (N. Y.) University 
(Baptist). 

9. Rev. James B, Shaw, D.D., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. (Presbyterian). 

10. Judge James C. Smith, of Canan- 
daigu», N. Y. (Episcopalian). 

11. Andrew Peirce, Esq., of Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. (his successors to be from 
the Orthodox Friends). 

12. Rev. George Loomis, D.D., of Clif- 
ton Springs, president of the Foster School 
for Young Ladies (Methodist). 

13. William Foster, Esq., of Clifton 
Springs (Methodist). 

By wise forethought, Dr. Foster has made 
the first seven trustees perpetual er-officio, 
80 that this majority of the board is perma- 
nently constituted of such men as will 
secure the trust from being perverted or 
diverted from the original purpose of the 
donor. 

The successor of Bishop Simpson must 
always bea bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, appointed by the Board of 
Bishops of that Church. 

The successor of Bishop Coxe must 
always be the Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of the diocese in whose jurisdiction the 
Sanitarium is located. Each successor of 
the several missionary societies above named 
must always be the senior secretary of their 
several missionary societies. Thus these 
seven trustees are officially perpetual. 

The other six trustees must always be 
elected by the board of trustees from the 
respective denominations which their pre- 
decessors represented, and are to be men 
corresponding in character and position, so 
far as possible, to the original trustees. 
The term of office of each trustee is for 
life or during good behavior, unless he 
shall resign or be deposed for cause. 

The property donated consists of the 
Clifton Springs Sanitarium, a five-story 
brick building, two hundred and forty feet 
in length and three hundred feet in depth 
(including adjuncts), containing some one 
hundred and sixty rooms for guests, in ad- 
dition to offices, bath-houses, air-cure, gym- 
nasium, chapel, elevator, and all other 
appointments of a sanitarium, unsurpassed, 
perhaps, on either continent. This massive 
building is located on forty-four acres of 
land, diversified by parks, groves, lakelets, 
brook, springs, the elegant Peirce pavilion, 
arbors, and music-stand, thus forming a 
charming and picturesque home for inval- 
ids, while seeking the restoration of health. 
In addition to the above donations of the 
Sanitarium and extensive grounds, with 
complete equipment, wholly free from in- 
cumbrance, Dr. Foster has given his beauti- 
ful cottage home, with one and one-half 
acres of land—a scene of arboresque and 
floral loveliness—as the perpetual residence 
of the chief physician after the decease of 
the donor and his wife. 

The endowment next challenges atten- 
tion. Besides the above munificent gifts, 


-Dr. Foster has partially endowed the insti- 


tution. He las deeded to the trustees the 
‘* Foster Block.” a fine brick block, some 
two hundred and twenty feet in length and 
four stories in hight, containing nine rented 
stores on the ground floor and large hotel 





above, in the best business part of the 
town, to be known as the ‘‘ Grace Foster 
Endowment Fund.” Also one hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars of fire insurance 
now covering the different properties is 
made over to the new corporation; and, to 
complete his covenant of giving all back to 
God, he has assigned his entire life insur- 
ance of fifty-two thousand dollars to the 
trustees, as an endowment fund toward the 
payment of the salary of the chief physi- 
cian. 

Having thus given all his earthly posses- 
sions here, including life insurance, all frec 
from incumbrance (save a partial indebted- 
ness on ‘‘ Foster Block”), for Christ’s suf- 
fering disciples, there is now a golden op- 
portunity for other benefactors, who would 
honor Christ in the ‘‘ least of these my 
brethren,” to complete the endowment, so 
self-denyingly begun, by endowing the 
chairs of the other physicians, the chap- 
laincy, the stewardship, and by any gifts 
to the general endowment. ‘ne special 
channel of endowment ofteu pursued in 
aiding hospitals and homes for the aged 
and infirm is open to all benevolent hearts. 
They can endow a bed or room, which may 
bear their names (or that of some friend), 
and such donors and their heirs could 
nominate the recipient of gratuitous treat- 
ment as long as the Sanitarium exists, sub- 
ject only to the regulations of the institu- 
tion. Churches mightendow such a room, 
and thus have a perpetual Sanitarium to 
which could be sent worthy but indigent 
members of the church, to recover health 
and usefulness. The wisdom and Christ- 
likeness of such churchly care for their in- 
digent sick make a strong appeal to 
churches of our Lord. Also many patient 
(or their friends), who have here found 
health and prolonged life, might appreci- 
atively make the endowment of such a room 
the benevolent memorial of their restora- 
tion and gratitude. How can one more 
piously and worthily use some of the gifts 
of God than by endowing a room where 
suffering children of a Common Father 
may recover health for years of godly use- 
fulness? Such will be glad when Jesus 
says: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of one of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.” 

The beneficiaries: of the Sanitarium are 
selected with reference to the largest prob- 
able helpfulness of the institution go the 
cause of Christ. Until the endowment 
spoken of above is complete, paying pa- 
tients will be received (as now) to meet 
current expenses, repairs, and provide a 
sinking fund against loss by fire, and be- 
yond the above requirements, the balance 
of the capacity of the Sanitarium will be 
devoted to the beneficiaries, at reduced 
rates or gratuitously, according to. their 
worldly circumstances; but when the en- 
dowment shall be sufficient to cover all the 
expenses, then the entire capacity of the 
Sanitarium shall be devoted to the gratui- 
tous treatment of the classes herein desig- 
nated. 

1. Missionaries and their families who 
are dependent upon their salaries for sup- 
port. 
2. Ministers of the Gospel and their 
families who are dependent on their sala- 
ries for support. 

3. Teachers who are unable to pay for 
their treatment, and, on the same condi- 
tions, members of the church. 

Preference is to be accorded in the order 
of the three classes named. The Sanitari- 
um is not to be a home for incurables, nor 
an asylum where selfish persons of wealth 
may get rid of thecare of infirm or trouble- 
some friends, nor » boarding-house for the 
hopelessly sick or church’s poor; but strict- 
ly a Sanitarium for the restoration of the 
aforenamed classes to health and to their 
work in the vineyard of the Master, who, 
through his servant, has provided for them 
a house of healing. The length of stay of 
the beneficiaries in the institution, as well 
as all other regulations concerning the 
patients, will be fixed by the medical fac- 
ulty, according to the needs and merits of 
each case. No salary is a new condition 
upon which a man proposes to render years 
of hard service, and that, too, after he has 
surrendered the fortune of thirty years’ 
accumulation. Dr. Foster has stipulated, 
in the deed of trust, that he shal] spend the 
remaining years of his working life in proe 





moting the interests and prosperity of the 
Sanitarium, which it has been the cherished 
object of all his days to establish. He will 
continue at the head of affairs, as he has 
done so long, giving to the institution the 
full measure of the benefit of his eminent 
medical skill and experience, as well as his 
ripe and rare spiritual wisdom, in the 
capacity of superintendent and consulting 
physician. For his services he declines to 
receive any salary or remuneration, stip- 
ulating only that he shall continue to reside 
in the cottage and draw his needful sup- 
plies for living from the Sanitarium. In 
case of unforeseen contingencies, wherein 
he may be unable to provide for the other 
necessary expenses of life, he reserves the 
right to draw from the treasury of the “in- 
stitution a sum not exceeding one thousand 
dollars per year, to meet modestly these 
necessities. This is truly emptying one’s 
self of all. This is giving back all to God, 
according to the strict letter of the original 
covenant with his Heavenly Father. Some 
men may have done this by a will, to take 
effect after their death; but this rendering 
up the accumulations of a whole life, in 
health and with the prospect of years of 
activity, is unique and sublime in its mag- 
nanimity. 

In his unsurpassed generosity and Chris- 
tian benevolence Dr. Foster has the hearty 
concurrence and cordial approval of his 
truly noble and pious wife. 

The medical corps of the Sanitarium is 
by the deed of trust forever conditioned in 
the interest of the Kingdom of Christ and 
in harmony with the past thirty-two years. 
In order to preserve the high religious tone 
of the institution, so far forth as the medi- 
cal faculty determines it, the deed requires 
that no physician shall ever be employed 
who is not ‘‘ aconsistent working Christian,” 
as well asa “regular graduate of some re- 
putable medical college.” While Dr. Foster 
retains the position of superintendent and 
consulting physician as long as he lives or 
is able to discharge the duties, he has 
settled in the deed upon his success@r. 

Dr. Matthew B. Gault, for the past six 
years one of the medical corps, is at once 
made chief physician in the Sanitarium 
and, after Dr. Foster’s decease, becomes 
both superintendent and chief physician. 
This position is to be for life, unless he 
is disabled or resigns. The undenomi- 
national character of the Sanitarium is 
illustrated in the present medical faculty. 
Dr Foster is a Methodist; Dr. Gault, a 
Presbyterian; Dr. King, a Baptist; Dr. 
Thayer, a Congregationalist; and Dr. Speak- 
man (the lady physician). a Swedenborgian. 
Perfect Christian harmony pervades this 
diverse churchliness. 

The chaplaincy, however, is to he care- 
fully guarded, as the chief instrumentality 
in the religious character of the institution. 
The deed of trust requires the trustees to 
maintain a chapel for daily religous serv- 
ices, morning prayers, evening prayer and 
conference meetings, as well as a Bible- 
class and public worship on the Sabbath. 
They are to employ a first-class chaplain, at 
an adequate salary, who must be an or 
dained clergyman of some Protestant de- 
nomination, who shall make his public 
preaching and private counsels faithfu 
expositions of Evangelical faith, as tested 
by the standard of the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Episcopal Church and the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, in their common doc- 
trines, without reference to the minor de- 
tails of doctrines, discipline, usage, and 
polity therein contained. The chaplain 
must devote his entire time to the moral 
and spiritual culture of the patients; by 
public and private ministrations he must 
seek to promote that pure faith and spirit- 
ual communion with God which have 
been the peculiar atmosphere of the in 
stitution since its foundation and a power- 
ful auxilliary in the recovery of health. 
Healing of body and soul have been 
united in the purpose and labors of the 
Sanitarium. It is doubtful if any chaplain 
may be secured who can ever fill Dr. 
Foster’s place in religious enthusiasm and 
spiritual influence. This has been a great 
secret of his remarkable usefulness to Loth 
mind and body of his patients. He walks 
with God and has a power of faith and 
prayer and utterance that is unrivaled, in 
my observation. To God lie attributes ali he 
has achieved, and makes this noble gift of 








hree or four bundred thousand dollars 
“the humble and grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the divine favor which has blessed 
and prospered my efforts.” Ispeak thought- 
fully and discriminately in saying that I 
believe few (if any) men in America have 
influenced and molded to a higher spiritual 
life a greater number of souls, who have 
wrought wide good for Christ, than has Dr. 
Foster, in the sixty thousand souls who 
have been under his sway. Missionaries, 
clergymen, teachers, prominent laymen, 
and responsible motherhood have largely 
made up the constituency of the past thirty 
years, and he has been permitted thus to 
lay his molding influence upon the religious 
and social centers of greatest power. No 
wonder, then, that the providing of a chap- 
lain who should enter upon this spiritual 
throneship and wield this most royal power 
with intelligent zeal and divine unction 
has been the supreme concern of the donor. 
His selection by the trustees, however, has 
been left to a wise and godly body of men. 

Guards have been wisely thrown around 
the future of the Sanitarium, to secure it 
from abuse of the trust. The character 
and position of the trustees, in perpetuum, 
the legislative enactments, and the explicit 
conditions of the deed of trust would seem 
to be absolutely complete; but, to provide 
against possible diversion of the institution 
from the purpose of the donor or the con- 
ditions of the deed of trust, and to prevent 
its prostitution to selfish or private inter- 
ests, in case of any such maladministration, 
it is made the imperative duty of the trust- 
ees to close the Sanitarium, sell all the 
property, and, together with the endow- 
ment funds, divide the entire proceeds 
thereof equally among the several mission- | 
ary societies represented in the board of 
trustees, to be expended in the support of 
foreign missions. 

And, to effectuate such winding up of the 
institution, in case of perversion of trust, 
the attorney-gencral of the State of New 
York, or the interested missionary societies 
jointly are legally empowered to enforce 
this condition in any court of competent 
jurisdiction and to distribute the assets as 
above specified. 

The Sanitarium property now donated 
had, previously to the transfer been put in 
better condition than ever before. Andrew 
Peirce, Esq., for four years a resident in 
the house, with his family, has in the past 
year given fifteen thousand dollars in re- 
pairs, beautifying the grounds and in the 
erection of a pavilion over the springs, 
which perhaps is unequaled at any water- 
ing-place. While Dr. Foster has not at- 
tached his pame to his gift, the Sanitarium 
is his monument on earth and great shall 
be his reward in Heaven. 

BRooxtyry, L. I. 





CHESTER ALLAN ARTHUR. 


BY EDWARD N. POMEROY. 





ArtTHor! the nation’s heart goes forth to thee. 
Thy honest manbood we beheld and trust: 
We saw thee speechless, smitten in the dust, 

And recognized thy grief’s sincerity; 

For thou didst pray as earnestly as we. 


Harsh were our words before; but these we 
thrust 


Into oblivion now. There let them rust. 
Thou hast bought up the opportunity. 
High the position thou art called to fill, 

And hard as higb; but thou dost take it well, 


Seeking for aid where none e’er sought in 
vain, 


Anxious to do God’s and the people’s will. 
That future ages may thy wisdom tell, 
May Heaven assure thee strength of heart 
and brain. 
Marion, Mass. 





Tue Rev. James Gilmour, of the London 
Missionary Society, bas just madea report of 
his ten years of labor in the Mongolian Mis- 
sion, China. Starting with Mongolian transla- 
tions of the Bible and the Catechism and a 
limited knowledge of the language, he has 
made successive journeys into Southern Mon- 
golia, with the result of forming acquaint- 
ances and friendships with many of the peo- 
ple, securing professions of gratitude for 
medical help, and making known the Gospel 
in its general features through personal con- 
versation and the distribuiion of books; but 
there have been no baptisms and are no can- 
didates for baptism. The hospital,was well 
attended so long asthe lamas could ignore 
its evangelistic work or consider it harmless; 
but lateiy they have seemed more suspicions of 
it. A wet version of Matthew’s Gospel and 
four t. uave been published. It is as yet 
imposcible to tell what will come of the efforta, 
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CHRIST’S WORDS.—THE LIFE OF 
METHODISM. 


A SERMON. 


BY BISHOP MATTHEW SIMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 





(PREACHED BEFors Tur MetHopist CécuUMENICAL CoR- 
FERENCE.) 


“The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
and they are life,”"—Jouy vi, 68. 





To the Jews Jesus was a mystery. He was a 
man like other men. Until thirty years of 
age he lived in their midst, a son of toil. When 
he appeared asa teacher, they sald: ‘Is not 
this Jesus, the carpenter’s son, whose father 
and mother we know?” Yet his words were 
strange words; the common people heard him 
gladly. At his voice diseases fled, and the 
winds and the seas obeyed him. Only a day 
or two before these words were uttered, after 
having healed many of the sick, on the other 
side of the little Sea of Galilee, he had with 
five loaves and two fishes fed five thousand 
men, besides women and children; and the 
same night the disciples had seen him walking 
on the billows of the angry sea. 

The next day many of those who had been 
fed followed him across the sea to Capernaum; 
but, discerning their thoughts, he sald to them: 
** Ye seck me not because ye saw the miracles, 
but because ye did eat of the loaves and were 
filled.”” Leading them from the natural to 
the spiritual, he said: “I am the bread of 
life. He that cometh to me shall never hunger, 
and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.”’ 
Then were uttered the most remarkable words 
that ever dropped from the Saviour’s lips: 
‘‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink his blood ye have no life in you. 
Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath eternal life, and I will raise bim up at 
the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed.”” Not understand- 
ing these words as figurative, the people mur- 
mured and the disciples were perplexed. 
Jesus explained them by saying: ‘It is the 
spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing; the words that I speak unto you 
they are spirit and they are life.’’ Or, as the 
Revised Version reads: ‘* The words that I have 
spoken unto you are epirit and are life.” As 
if foreseeing that the literal use of these words 
might in the ages to come lea? to the errors of 
transubstantiation, he distiactly averred 
the flesh profiteth nothing’, weaning, if ye 
could eat my flesh, it could be o no service to 
you, it is only the spiritual that can purify and 
save. In the Holy Communion, however, the 
precious symbols of the body and blood of 
Christ teach us bow truly and how really 
Chfist does give himself by faith to our hearts. 

The same mystery which perplexed the Jews 
atill perplexes humanity. Neither reason por 
philosophy can clearly explain how the divine 
and the human can be blended. I think this 
is one reason why we never feel fully satlafled 
with any painting representing the bleased 
Saviour. We know he was human; we know 
also that he was divine, and we longto see some 
indication of that divine manifesting itself in 
the features or in the expression. The old 
masters, evidently feeling this want, painted 
a halo or radiance around bis head; but no 
such halo was visible to the eye. In his ap- 
pearance be was human, and nothing more. 
The old pfophet who bad named him * Won- 
derful, Counselor, the Mighty God, the Ever- 
lasting Father, and the Prince of Peace” had 
also said: ‘‘He hath no form nor comeliness, 
and when we shall see him there is no beauty 
that we should desire him.”’ It is no marvel 
that,.when, at the simple word of such a one, 
the demoniac came to his right mind, the 
multitude exclaimed: ** What a word ia this !"’ 

Taking the expression in its widest signiti- 
cance, let us consider how the words of Jesus 
are “spirit and life.”’ 

1. The words of Christ pertain to and reveal 
the spiritual and eternal, Spirit and life are 
closely related to each other, The spirit orig- 
inates; life perpetuates. Words, strictly 
speaking, cannot be spirit; but they repre- 
sent or manifest. Figurative expressions 
are found in all languages, and they give 
conciseness and force. Especially was 
Oriental languages. 
Thus, *‘The Lord is a sun and a shield.” 
“Under the shadow of his wings shall 
thou trust.’ Christ says: “I am the good 
shepherd.” “I am the vine, ye are the 
brauches.’’ So his words are spirit and life. 
The words of man express his thoughts. They 
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form what is ter:ned his style. They reveal, to 
some extent, the inward being. How easy ts 
it, by a few sentences, to detect the style of 
Johnson or Macaulay or Carlyle. The words 


of Christ reveal to us his spirit of wisdom and 
of love. He reveals to us the Father, who 
brings usinto contact with the invisible and 
the eternal. He brings life and immortality to 
helt in bis Gospel. ‘‘ These are written," 
eays St. John, “that ye might believe that 
jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that, 
velieving, ye might have life through his 
nanie."’ 








Valuable as, unquestionably, are the works 
of literature, science, and art, Christ’s words 
pertain to none of these. They are of a prior 
and higher realm. They do not teach science; 
but they give light and lifeto man, that he 
may pursue the most profound investigations. 
They give impulse and power to the mind 
which God has given to wan and to which he 
bas made all material knowledge possible, 
Hence, under the shadow of the Cross and 
under that shadow alone flourish literary and 
scientific institutions of the highest character. 
Only in lands where the words of Christ give 
spirit and life do we find the grandest 
discoveries and the most useful inventions. 
Only where God is revealed do men suc- 
cessfully pursue the investigations of those 
great laws which he has given to the works of 
his hands. 

2. The words of Christ are accompanied by 
an unseen spiritual power, which is indissol- 
ubly jotmed with them, and thus they become 
spirit and life. How the apiritual can be 
joined to the material we cannotexplain. We 
cannot by experiment in science discover 
those bidden chains; but we have analogies in 
Nature all around us. Where are the cords 
which bind this earth to yonder sun, or that 
hold the moon to this earth? What is gravi- 
tation, that controle all the grosser elements ? 
What isit the loadstone imparts by its mys- 
terlous touch to the needle, which makes it 
our safe guide through darkness and storm ? 
We can see results; but we cannot look deeply 
into Nature. What is it that gives that minute 
seed power to expand and develop into the 
beautiful plant? You callit life. But what 
is that life? The chemist has never found it. 
The anatomist has never detected it. I take a 
grain of wheat to my friend, the chemist, and 
he analyzes it. He tells me there is so much 
carbon, hydrogen, ete. I ask him to make 
me a grain of wheat, and he takes the various 
substances in their proper proportions and 
presente me the result. It looks like a grain 
of wheat, it hasthe same weight and form 
and color, and I cannot distinguish it from a 
grain which God hasmade. Butplantit. It 
will not grow. But the grain which God has 
made, though kept in Egypt’s catacombs for 
three thousand years, if given light and heat 
and moisture, will develop a stalk producing 
ite like. What is the difference? The one 
has life, the other has not. 

So with the words of Christ. They are like 
other words. They sound, are spelled, and 
printed like other worda; but God has joined 
with them a spirit aud life which affect the 
heait of man. He gives to bis own word ap 
accompaniment of wonderful power. He is 
himeelf present in his word and its only limit 
ie his own grand design. 

8. The power of this word is seen in the ma- 
terial universe. Says the psalmist: “ By the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made, and 
all the host of them by the breath of his 
mouth.’’ ‘‘He spake, and it was done; he 
commanded, and it stood fast.”” The apostle 
says: “ The worlds were framed by the Word 
of God, and the things which are seen were 
not made of things which do appear.’’ The 
great worlds that gem the limitless realms of 
space are in their multitudes and magnitudes, 
in their motions and relations the utterances 
of his word. They are bis conceptions solidi- 
fled or materialized, that finite minds may 
catch a glimpse of bis almightiness and of his 
wisdom. To-day science has given us the 
phonograph, which maps the human voice and 
tixes in material form the very accents which 
we utter. These great globes bear the impress 
of their Creator’s voice and are 

’ Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.” 
Could we transfer ourselves to creation’s 
morn, when the foundations of the earth were 
laid ; could we hear the great flat “Let there 
be!’ and behold asin a inoment unnumbered 
worlds appearing in space and moving in per- 
fect harmony, as wheels of some _ vast 
machinery, we should not wonder that “the 
morning stars sang togeiher and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy.’ Who can estimate 
the magnitude of creation? Oursolarsystem, 
vast as it is, is but a speck in the firmament. 
Other stars are larger than our sun, and prob- 
ably around them roll other worlds larger 
than ours, but which, in the immense distance, 
are 80 emall they cannot be seen. The domain 
of the visible creation extends as our vision 
enlarges. Telescopes carry us far away. Neb- 
ulz become worlds ; star-dust clusters of sys- 
tems. When we fancy we have seen all, every 
now and then bursts out of the darkness and 
the distance one of those eccentric-orbed com- 
ets, to blaze on our horizon a few days and 
then away to distances unmeasured and un- 
known. Think of all this as the product of e 
Word, and who can estimate tts power? The 
ancients fancied a god for every star. The 
earth itself was under different deities. But 
science clearly demonstrates that the universe 
is the offepring of one mind. One law is 
everywhere. The spectroscope has shown us 
that the matter of the sum and of the stars is 
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similar to our earth. The researches of the 
evolutionists have found throughout the whole 
gradation of beings marks of similarity, which 
bear testimony to one origin. We may not 
admit al] their conclusions; but we do find 
God’s signet everywhere. He has placed his 
mark on all bis creation, and, whatever we may 
think of the atom or the monad, we know all 
things are of God. Henceforth idolatry or the 
worship of more than oue god is impossible, 
No intelligent being can bow a knee at the 
shrine of fancied deities. 

Certain classes of scientists love to descant 
upon the age of the world and fancy that, by 
removing the period of creation millions of 
years back into eternity, they weaken our 
faith in a personal Creator and in his super- 
vising care; but they greatly mistake. No 
matter how many myriads of ages may have 
elapsed or through how many convulsions the 
world may have passed, the truth still stands. 
‘In the beginning, God created the heavens 
and the earth.’’ More than this, he upholdeth 
“all things by the word of his power.”” There 
must be a power present in the movement of 
all machinery ; there must be a living force 
guiding the movements of the universe. The 
act of creaticn, though so sublime and glori- 
ous, is little more glorious than that of pre- 
serving and perpetuating. If from untold 
myriads of years this universe has existed 
God’s plans sre older still ; and the stability of 
Nature’s laws but demonstrate that God is the 
same yesterday that he is to-day, and he will 
be the same forever. What power ts there in 
that word that upholdeth all things! Could 
a jeweler produce a watch capable of keeping 
time for a hundred years, without erring a 
second, of what priceless value would it be 
and how greatly we should admire the skill 
of the artist! What shall we say, then, of 
him who holde the machivery of unnum- 
bered worlds for untold ages in perfect har- 
mony? Nor has one atom ever been lost. 
Science shows us that forms perpetually 
change, but substances endure. Nothing per- 
ishes. In this sense it is true that not a jot 
or tittle of His Word shal) ever fail. 

Great as is the creation and preservation of 
worlds, there is something higher in life. 
The one is passive, the other active. 8t. John 
says of Christ: ‘In bim was life.” He was 
the author of life. He breathed into man a 
living soul. His Word perpetuates natural 
life, and how pnumberless are its forms and 
varieties! Think of vegetable lifein shrub and 
plant and tree, in the moss that covers the 
rock or that tinges with red the snow. Think 
of animal life in all its species. It is said that 
820,000 species have been classified, and that 
probably the half have not been found. In 
what strange Varieties and what singular forms 
does this life exist! Life in the branches of 
moss. Life in the drop of water. Vegetable 
life below the surface of the earth, in unturned 
soil. Animal life in every layer or drop of the 
sea. In Summer heat the very dust of the 
earth seems alive and the air is full of living 
beings. Life is in the microscopic insect, as 
well as in the elephant. It coexists with 
almost every form of matter and in almcet 
every temperature. The scientific world was 
startled the other day by the announcement 
that organized forms had been discovered in 
wrolites, and a distinguished savant suggested 
that possibly life might in this way have first 
reached our earth from more advanced worlds. 
Without discussing the probability of this 
fancy, if it were true that life could come in 
the midst of a glowiug mass of incandescent 
matter, under what fearful . surroundings 
might it exist. 

What endless gradations in the character of 
that life, from the worm, that riots and mul- 
tiplies in corruption, to man, who bears the 
image of God and is bis vice-general on earth— 
from life for a moment to life everlasting. 
God's great lesson seems to be that life, 
though working through form, is independent 
of form; that life is as trulyin the insect, 
whose shadowy form is scarcely visible in the 
microscope, as in the great whale, that makes 
the ocean boil. 

It is, however, to spiritual life that the text 
chiefly refers, and the declaration is that the 
words of Christ, the words of revelation both 
originate and perpetuate that life. Indeed, 
were there no declaration, we might infer so 
much from the fact of revelation being given 
toman. Unless needed to awaken hts sensi- 
bilities, why did God stoop to Mount Sinai to 
utter in thunder-tones his eternal iaw? Unless 
life was impossible without it, why did Christ 
stoop to the manger and the cross, and, in the 
tenderest tones of affection, offer tocure every 
malady and to open the dark grave of every 
buman heart? Why was the Jew instructed 
to bind the law as frontlets between his eyes, 
and as borders on bis garments, and to talk of 
it to his children, lying down and rising up? 
Everywhere is religion spoken of as life, both 
in precepte and prophecy. Moses said: “‘ The 
Lord hath fed thee with manna which thou 
knewest not, neither did thy fathers know, 
that be might make thee know that man doth 
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not live by bread alore, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God doth 
man live.’’ Every Christian will recall how 


the Saviour quoted this p ge in the hours 
of his temptation. The Prophet Ezekiel beau- 
tifully foretells the coming of Christianity. 
He carries us to the tewple, and water drops 
from the right band of the altar and issues 
eastward from the thteshold of the temple, A 
thousand cubits are measured, and, without 
any added streams, the water has risen to the 
ankles; another thousand, tothe knees; an- 
other thousand, to the loins; and, in another 
thousand, a river to swim fn gnd that cannot 
be passed over. As the waters pour down the 
deep, dreary valley, trees grow apon the banks 
and the dead sea becomes alive with fish. 

Everything liveth whithersoever the waters 
come. Such isa picture of a world dead in 

sin made alive by the stream which issues 
from the temple of God. Again is the prophet 
carried to the valley of dry bones. They are 
very many and very dry. As he looks upon 

this scene of desolation and death, a voice in- 
quires : “Can these dry bones live?’ Though 

seemingly impossible, he answers: ‘‘O Lord 
God, Thou knowest.”” At God’s cominand, be 
proclaims: ‘‘O ye dry bones, hear the Word 

of the Lord.” And ‘* Bebold ashaking, andthe 

bones come together, bone to his bone,” and 

*sinews and flesh come upon them.”’ Again 

he prophestes: ‘‘O breath, come from the four 
winds, and breathe upon these slain, that they 

may live.”” ‘And the breath came into them, 

and they lived, and stood up upon their feet, 

an exceeding great army.’”’ Can there be a 

more vivid illustration of the Word of God 

being “spirit and life’? Can there be any 

field so hopeless to which 4 minister of Christ 

shall carry the life-giving Gospel? These pic- 

tures represent the nations still in the ** dark- 

ness of heathenism.’’ There are shadows, it is 

true—even dark shadows—over lands nomin- 

ally Christian ; but in the regions beyond the 

shadows grow widerand darker. The great 

movement which the world has made in the 

last two centuries received not a single im- 

pulse outside of Christendom ; but, like the 

stream of vivifying water, or the breath on 

the dry bones, wherever the words of Christ 

are taught the nations awake to life and 

activity. The words of great men have fre- 

quently given to nations ot races increasing 

influence and prominence. What did Plato, 

Aristotle, and Homer for Greece? What did 

Bacon, Shakespeare, and Milton for England ? 

The example and teaching of one philosopher 
may elevate many. How many erring Greeks 
@id Socrates turn to higher thoughts and a 
nobler life? Alexander, we are told, so ade 
mired Homer that he slept with a copy 
under his pillow, and Homer’s heroes inspired 
him with bravery and daring; but, if God 
speaks to man, if from the depths of eternity 
and from the hight of his glory he utters words 
not only of wisdom, but of affection and 
love—if he offers rest to the weary, ex- 
tends his arms to every returning prodigal, 
and promises a crown of immortality to 
every faithful servant—bow powerfully must 
such words affect the bearts and lives of men. 
And, if accompanying these words, strangely 
wrapped up in them, there is a spiritual om- 
nipoteuce which softens and melts the most 
obdurate, which sweetly whispers the for- 
giveness of sins, though they be many, which 
purifies the heart, which fills it with peace 
and love and joy—even joy unspeakable and 
full of glory—is it too much to believe that 
redeemed and purified spirits shall become 
one with Christ, as he and the Father are one? 
No marvel is it that, amidst the tor:ures and 
fires of persecution, some of the early Chris- 
tians, dying, Clasped the Evanyels to their 
bosoms, and thus slept in Jesus, in perfect 
assurance that he would raise them up at the 
last day. Divine words have ever made men 
heroes. Even fancied divine words—as of the 
oracle to Alexander or the imaginings of Joan 
of Arc—inspired almost irresistible power. 
The belief in an invisible, omnipotent power 
always present prepares men for deeds of valor 
and sustains them in trials. How valiant were 
Cromwell’s hosts when he shouted, at Naseby, 
as the sun arose: ‘‘ Let God arise! Let his 
enemies be scattered!’ How brave were the 
martyrs. How many delicate, sensitive women, 
burned at the stake, sustained even to joyful- 
neas at the thought of being accounted worthy 
to suffer for their Master and confident in his 
promise of eternal life. 

During bis earthly abode Jesus showed bow 
truly his words were spirit and life. The 
prophets had foretold his wonderful works, 
aud their prophecies he fulfilled. The siek of 
every disease—the blind, the deaf, the dumb, 
the cripple, the leper, the paralytic, and the 
demonviac—were brought to him, and by a word 
“He healed them all.” He came to the 
abodes of death, restored the damsel, gave 
back the widow’s son from the bier, ana called 
Lazarus from his tomb. Nor were these ex- 
pressions of sympathy or manifestations of 
power designed merely for the weeping 








friends. He spoke through them to the 
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hearts of parents, widows, and sisters of all 
lands and of all ages his sympathy for suffer- 
ing humanity, and gave the blessed assurance 
that “‘earth hath no sorrows which Heaven 
cannot cure.”” Think also how simple were 
bis words, how apparently without any effort 
divine power accomplished its grand results! 
How quietly he spoke to the winds! How 
calmly he blessed the bread! All he did was 
by a word, a breath, and nothing more. 
There was no second trial, no experimenting ; 
but an evident consciousness of exhaustless 
power. His words reached spirit, as well as 
matter. The physical was but the type of the 
spiritual, “ Whether it is easier to say, Thy 
sins be forgiven thee, or to say, Arise and 
walk.”” As he healed every disease, so he for- 
gives every sin. His word called the dead to 
life. The same word saves those who are 
dead in trespasses and sins. No disease was 
so terrible Christ could not cure it. There is 
no sinner 6o depraved that Christ cannot save 
bim. 

The same power that accompanied the 
words of Christ when spoken by his lips ac- 
companies his words when spoken by his 
servants, for he has promised to be with them 
to the end of the world. He hath said: ‘‘ He 
that believeth in me, the works that I do shall 
he do also; and greater works than these shall 
he do, because I go unto the Father.’’ So 
his words have revolutionized the world. 
Idolatry disappeared before the Bible. Dagon 
lies broken before the Ark. Temples have 
been closed and abandoned. The cross was 
exalted above the eagle of the Cesars and is 
to-day conspicuous above the banners of the 
nations. Kings bave become nursing fathers 
and queens nursing mothers, and the gold and 
the glory of the earth are being offered to our 
Messiah. Errors have been vanquished, for 
the Word of the Lord is sharper than a two- 
edged sword. 

Great reforms have always been preceded 
and accompanied by the study of God’s Word. 
In the days of Josiah and of Ezra the people 
were brought by reading of the law to peni- 
tence and prayer. The early Christians studied 
the Scriptures, among wbom the Bereans were 
specially noted. Trauslations were early 
made into native languages. Thecopies, how- 
ever, were costly and rare before the invention 
of printing. The nge of the Reformation was 
preceded by translating and privting the Bible 
in the European languages. Huss, Tyndall, 
Wickliffe, and Luther were as “ morning 
stars’’ of that Reformation which stirred the 
heart of Europe, which detached nearly one- 
half of it from the Papacy. A large part of 
the other half would bave followed had not 
the reading of the Bible been interdicted and 
had not the terrors of the Inquisition and the 
fires of martyrdom been employed against 
Protestantism. In all the great revivals which 
have since occurred the reading and study of 
the Holy Scriptures have formed an important 
part. 

Met te-day as members of the Methodist 


family, in a special reunion, we may, without: 


acharge of egotism, on the one hand, or of 
bigotry, on the other, refer more specifically 
to that great revival which commenced under 
the labors of John Wesley and his co- 
adjutors, the influence of which has 
reacbed the remotest parts of the globe. 
The germ of that great movement was in 
what was termed the “Holy Club” in the 
University of Oxford. It was simply a meet- 
ing of a few tutors and students, who exam- 
ined carefully and critically the New Testa- 
ment in Greek and who resolved to practice 
implicitly its divine commands. Among them 
there was neither fanaticism nor enthu-iasm, 
neither excitement nor deep emotion. They 
invoked God’s blessing upon their pursuits 
and prayed for divine light and guidance. 
They firmly believed that the Bible was the 
Word of God, and they studied its. meaning 
thoroughly, that they might be able more 
intelligently and more perfectly to obey. 
Taught by that word, they visited “the 
fatherless and the widow in their affliction 
and kept themselves unspotted from the 
world.” They were good students, obedient 
to the rules of the University, faithful to their 
Church duties, and just and honorable in all 
their relations. Believing it to be their duty to 
redeem the time, because it was precious, they 
practiced great regularity, shunned all revelry, 
as well as amusements, avoided injurious com- 
pany, and gave all their spare moments to 
works of charity and benevolence. They vis- 
ited and instructed the sick and the poor and 
" helped them as far as their scanty means 
would allow. They visited the jails and read 
to the prisoners the Word of God, giving also 
words of encouragement and admonition. 
They lived as seeing Him who is invisible 
and sought to follow the footsteps of their 
‘Divine Master. Reproved or ridiculed, they 
Feferred not to the customs of society, but ap- 
pealed directly to the Holy Scriptures. For 
this devotion they were named by their fellow 
students “Bible moths,” and “‘ Bible bigots,” 
and then the “Holy Club.’’ Subsequently: 
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they were termed Methodists. Such was the 
only Methodism in the world 150 years ago— 
a half dozen students and tutors in the Uni- 
versity studying the Word of God critically, 
believing it implicitly, and obeying it practi- 
cally in every possible form of doing good. 
This was old-fashioned Methodism. Could 
such a spirit return to our colleges and uni- 
versities, were all the professors and students 
of like mind, what “spirit and life’’ would 
soon be manifested in all our ranks! What a 
host of ‘‘ burning and shining lights”’ would 
soon honor our age! 

Yet, with all these excellencies, they had not 
yet attained a full Christian experience. They 
had read: “‘ Being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God.” They had read: “ The spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit that we 
are the children of God.” And, again: ‘‘ He 
that believeth on the Son of God hath the 
witness in himself.”” They had read that 
“perfect love casteth out fear’’; but they 
fancied that these ‘‘exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises’’ could not in their fullness be 
enjoyed until the hour of death or shortly be- 
fore. Subsequently Mr. Wesley became asso- 
ciated with some Moravians, who professed to 
enjoy such a blessed experience. He listened 
to their words, obrerved closely their spirit 
end conduct, and became fully convinced of 
their sincerity and consistency. In a frightful 
tempest he found them—men, women, and 
children—calmly singing hymns, in the face of 
apparent death. Their testimony coincided 
with the Word of God, and he rested not until 
he was made “‘partaker of a like precious 
faith.”” Inthe circumstances connected with 
his experience we have an illustration of the 
life which abides in the Divine Word. Six 
hundred years before Christ the prophet Habak- 
kuk bad written : ‘‘The just shall live by his 
faith.” The Apostle Paul felt the power of 
the utterance, and quoted it in his Epistle to 
the Romans, as well as those to the Galatians 
and the Hebrews, and he forcibly illustrated 
the power of that faith. Nearly fifteen centu- 
ries passed, when the eye of Luther fell upon 
it, as he turned the pages of the chained Bible 
in his convent. It turned the monk into the 
reforming hero, and manfully did he battle for 
the truth. Two centuries more had passed, 
when, one evening, ata little meeting-room 
in Aldersgate Street, in this city, one 
was reading Luther’s Preface to the Epistle 
to the Romans, where he ‘‘teaches what 
faith is and that faith alone justifies.”” Mr. 
Wesley listened, and he records: ‘I felt my 
heart strangely warmed. I felt [ did trust in 
Christ—Christ alone—for salvation, and an 
assurance was given me that he had taken 
away my sins (even mine) and saved me from 
the law of sin and death ; and I then testified 
openly to all there what I now first felt in my 
heart.”” Thus, from century to century, from 
Jerusalem to Erfurth, and from Erfurth to 
London, the Word of God “‘ was spirit and was 
life.” Then commenced Wesley’s life of joy- 
ous and triumphant faith. His ministry 
assumed a new phase. Having read that 
“Jesus. Christ, by the grace of God, tasted 
death for every man,”’ and that the blood of 
**Christ cleanseth from all unrighteousness,”’ 
he became the earnest and unwearied herald 
of afree and full salvation. Witha full heart 
he offered the blessings of the Gospel then and 
there to waiting congregations. Multitudes 
flocked to his ministry, for he seemed to them 
as a messenger from another world. Soon the 
churches of the city were closed against him; 
the clergy denounced him from their pulpits 
and the bishops admonished him ; but his sim- 
ple appeal was to the Word of God. As Lu- 
ther (at the Diet of Worms, facing the powers 
of the world) stood, with the Bible before him, 
and, closing his defense, said, in his strong 
German, ‘‘Ich kann nicht anders, Gott hilf mir!’ 
so stood Wesley. He could do no more, and 
he cried “God help me!” As God helped 
Luther to shake the power of the Vatican, he 
helped Wesley to arouss a slumbering world. 
Though abused by the press; though derided in 
books and pamphlets;though caricatured on 
the etage and by the pencil; though persecuted 
and his life endangered by mobs, some 
of which, we are sorry to say, were 
headed by priests, who were never re- 
buked or censured by their bishops, he kept 
on his way rejoicing. His joyous experience 
never turned him from his studies or from his 
plans of almost boundless benevolence. He 
still visited prisoners, in Newgate and else- 
where, and preached to them both the terrors 
of the lawand the promises of the Gospel. 
He accompanied penitent malefactors to the 
gallows, administering consolation ; and many 
a prisoner, detained for paltry debts, he lib- 
erated by his own means or by donations from 
friends. He organized schools for the poor 
and enlisted the voluntary services of young 
men and young women in their behalf. He 
started, in connection with the old Foundry, 
a dispensary, the first in the City of London 
and some say the first in the world. His soul 
burned with missionary fire ; and, proclaiming 
that the world was bis parish, sent mission- 
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aries as far as he was able to every open door. 
He wrote and published tracts and helped to 
form one of the first tract societies ever organ- 
ized. Immediately after Dr. Franklin pub- 
lished his experiments with electricity he 
plaeed electrical macbines in several local- 
ities, that the poor might obtain relief from 
nervous diseases, and with almost prophetic 
words wrote: ‘‘What an amazing scene is 
here opened for after ages to improve upon !”’ 
In short, he had taken Christ alone for his 
great excmplar, and be went about always do- 
ing good. A hundred years have passed. His 
traducers sleep and are almost forgotten; but 
Wesley lives. Philosephers, statesmen, and 
historians honor his name. His tablet is among 
the men of might in Westminster Abbey, and 
bis spiritual children, in all parts of the world, 
rise up to call him blessed. 

Individual life is at longest but brief. Or- 
ganization is required, that the manifestations 
of life may continue, and that organization 
will be most successful which gives the fullest 
scope to the animating spirit. The strong 
features of Methodism, as we have seen, were 
Bible study, Bible experience, and Christian 
activity. To promote these, we find several 
provisions which are specially serviceable, 
among which two may be mentioned. 

1. Lay preaching was one of the first and 
most successful of its peculiarities. At its 
origination it was thought almost profane for 
one not episcopally or, at least, clerically 
ordained to exhort his fellow-men. The min- 
ister alone led the prayer-meeting or officiated 
in the pulpit. By the employment of lay 
preachers a class of men was called into 
active labor who had not enjoyed university 
or theological training. Some of them be- 
came diligent and successful students. Mr. 
Wesley termed Thomas Walsh the best Hebra- 
ist he ever knew and says: “I never asked 
him the meaning of a Hebrew word, 
but he could tell me how often it oc- 
curred in the Bible and what it meant in 
each place.’”?” The fame of Dr. Adam Clarke 
became world-wide. These, however, were rare 
exceptions even among those who devoted 
their whole time to the ministry. The great 
majority of lay preachers worked for their 
daily bread, and were moved by a powerful 
impulse to preach without salary or reward: 
Some of them had few books besides the Bible, 
and they always appealed directly toit. All 
of them were Bible students. They bad no 
doubts as to its inspiration. They were not 
troubled as to what skeptics did say or might 
say. They listened only for Christ’s voice, 
and their message to men was: ‘ Thus saith 
the Lord.”” To them the Gospel was the 
power of God unto salvation, and they be- 
lieved that divine power always accompanied 
the Word. They read and believed the declar- 
ation ‘‘ For us the rain cometh down, and the 
snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, 
but watereth the earth, and maketh it to 
bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to 
the sower and bread to the eater. 8o shal] my 
Word be that goeth forth out of my mouth. 
It shall not return unto me vold, but it shall 
accomplish that which [ please, and prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it.” Their faith 
was frequently sublime. Without friends, 
without support, they went to the collferies 
and to commons and to the outcasts of cities, 
and, in spite of interruptions and mobs, 
preached the unsearchable riches of Christ to 
multitudes who seldom if ever had entered a 
sanctuary. Probably no class of ministers 
since the the apostolic times had more im- 
plicit faith in the power of the Gospel applied 
to the human conscience. They expected 
awakenings or conversions under every ser- 
mon, and they were seldom disappointed. To 
fit themselves for this work, they read the Bible 
daily, thoroughly, and many ef them on fheir 
knees, imploring divine light. To help them, 
Mr. Wesley published outline grammars of 
Greek and Hebrew and his ‘*‘ Noteson the New 
Testament ’’; but his emphatic injunction was: 
“Have a Bible always about you.”? As these 
men were of the masses, their apirit spread 
to those around them, and, hence, promoted 
Bible study. 

2. The institution of classes and class-meet- 
ings led in the same direction. One of every 
twelve members of the societies was appointed 
a class-leader. It became his duty to con- 
verse carefully with each member of his class, 
and to give such direction, warning, reproof, 
or encouragement as he might deem bene- 
ficial. To do this successfully, he must study 
the Scriptures, and the early class-leaders 
were remarkably apt in quotations from the 
Psalms and from the apostles’ writings as to 
Christian experience. In their meetings the 
leader not infrequently called other members 
to assist him or to take his place, and all the 
members, in their utterances of experience, 
resorted to biblical expressions to indicate 
their spiritual condition. Each member was 
not only exhorted, but was stimulated by the 
spiritual triumphs of others to seek the bigh- 
est privileges of true believers. In these 
meetings women took equal part with men, 





and were prepared to speak in love-feasts and 
to take part in social prayer. The Methodist 
mothers of early times frequently led in 
family prayer. Moeny a wife pleaded for the 
conversion of her irreligious busband, and 
many a pious widow, at the family altar, 
consecrated her fatherless children. Some 
of us can still hear a mother’s voice ringing 
in our ears, a8 when, with tearful eye, sbe 
pleaded with God in our behalf. In some in- 
stances women were class-leaders and a few 
officiated more publicly. Among the company 
of sainted women how brightly shine the names 
of Mrs. Fletcher, Hester Ann Rogers, and Lady 
Maxwell! 

The opposition which Methodism encoun- 
tered almost compelled its early members to 
study the Bible in self-defense. Their doc- 
trinesa were everywhere assailed. Antinomian- 
ism had taken possession of a large proportion 
of the pulpits and of the public mind, and its 
votaries opposed with great earnestness the 
doctrines of a free and full salvation. The 
Methodists, believing in the possible salvation 
of all men, and further believing that each one 
was responsible for all the talents and oppor- 
tunities bestowed, felt constrained by the 
love of Christ to make personal efforts in be- 
half of a preaching world. 

Of the success of Methodism I do not wish 
to speak in detail. That will be better done 
by others, during the progress of our Confer- 
ence. That we are here to-day is evidence of 
our success, We have come from every quar- 
ter of the globe and from distant islands of the 
sea. The Gospel is preached by the sons of 
Wesley in more than thirty different languages. 
The common people have heard them gladly 
and have gathered into its sanctuaries. ‘They 
have published books and trocts, founded 
schools, and are establishing hospitals for the 
sick and homes for the aged and the orphan. 
Bginning among the poor and unknown, 
whose bearts bave been strangely warmed, 
they have risen, as heated air always rises, and 
are touching here and there the wise and 
great and strong, though its triumphs are still 
largely among the masses. Leaving the land 
of its earliest triumphs, it has reached the 
heathen in his abodes of darkness, encountered 
the Mohammedan in his bigotry and flerceness, 
and has confronted the Romanist under the 
sbadow of the Vatican. It has bravery and 
daring. It has spirit and life. 

How bas this success been gained, if not by 
the spirit and life which Cbrist imparts? 
Where are the human agencies adequate for 
such results? 

1. It has not made its conquests by the 
sword or by the employment of force. Moham- 
medavism overran Western Asia, Northern 
Africa, and parts of Europe by their enthusi- 
astic armies. They conquered by force, and 
to-day it holds its votaries chiefly by represe- 
ing free utterances and action. Romanism 
regained full control of Bohemia, parts of 
Bavaria, France, and Belgium only by military 

power and by terrible cruelties. The Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, the ashes of Huss, andthe 
thousands murdered by the Duke of Alva bear 
fearful testimony. But Methodism has never 
wielded a sword. It has had no prisons. It 
has never even cut off an ear in self-defense. 

2. It has not grown by government favor or 
patronage. From ite origin to this day, it has 
not in any civilized land enjoyed the smiles 
of royalty or the patronage of many of the no- 
bility. It has had but few powerful friends at 
court; nor bas it received money from the 
public treasury. The Romanists and the Re- 
formed Churches on the Continent, the 
Church of England, the Church of Scotland, 
the Romanists and the Presbyterians in Ire- 
land have fed more or less at the public treas- 
ury. In America, in early times, the Episco- 
palians and the Congregationalists were sup- 
ported partly at publicexpense. But Method- 
ism has stood alone, unbefriended by the Gov- 
ernment and unaided by its treasury. Its 
people have never been dependent, and, hence, 
have acquired self-reliance and dare to express 
their opinions in the face of opposition. They 
have passed through serious convulsions of 
government, without harm, for they had no 
power or place to lose. But, though unaided 
by governments, they have ever been loyal. 
No people have volunteered more freely their 
means or consecrated more promptly their 
lives in their country’s service. They have 
borne the burdens, without enjoying the 
patronage to any great extent. 

8. Nor did they cwn large landed estates or 
possess great wealth. In other years patents 
were granted for large tracts of land, which 
became to families, and indirectly to churches, 
of great value. The cases of William @enn 
and Lord Baltimore may be cited as instances. 
But Methodism had no such sources of wealth, 
Its people at first were poor. They had no es- 
tates and no endowments. 

4. Nor had it special assistance from schools 
or from old educational institutions. In its 
earlier years it had none. Mr. Wesley founded 
and struggled for years to maintain the Kings- 
wood School, which has had a proud record 
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and has accomplished great good. But what 
was that compared with the venerable colleges 
and rich endowments in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland? It is well known that until com- 
paratively recently Oxford and Cambridge re- 
fused their honors without subscription to the 
Thi:ty-nine Articles, and the sons of Method- 
fsm who sought a university education were 
estranged from the faith of their fathers. In 
America the literary institutions were under 
the control of some of the older churches, and, 
while no religious test was legal, the whole 
influence was thrown against Methodist 
theology and usages. Some of us well re- 
member the proscription and ridicule through 
which we passed on account of our faith. At 
last, in self-defense, Methodism was obliged 
to build its own seminaries and colleges. But 
what an unequal struggle! A people few in 
numbers, without wealth, to come into com- 
petition with the strength and endowments of 
centuries! When we look around us, and see 
what bas been accomplished in this direction 
and what facilities are now afforded, we can 
only say: What hath God wrought? 

5. Nor did it enjoy the powerful agency of 
the press. In its earlier years it was fearfully 
traduced and misrepresented, and to this day 
itis the subject of unjust and merciless crit- 
fcism from old-established papers and reviews. 
Nor is the ink scarcely dry upon pages pre- 
pared and published by its enemies to cartl- 
cature it in view of this ecumenical session. 
But its opponents forget that it has stood this 
ordeal for more than a bundred years, without 
serious injury. To defend himself and his 
cause,as well as to furnish religious reading 
for his people, Mr. Wesley early established a 


magazine, wbfch still lives. This has been 
followed by papers and periodicals in many 
countries and languages, until it may be boldly 
said that the press of Methodism is not sur- 
passed in the number of its issues or in the 


ability of its management by the press of any 
other denomination Meanwhile, the general 


press bas become more courteous, and we bave 
little of which to complain, except from a few 
controlled by our enemies. 

Nor did it grow because the times were pro- 
pitious. The age of its origin was one of spir- 
itual darkness. England in the early part of 
the eighteenth century bad largely lapsed into 
infidelity. Ministers even in the pulpit cast 


doubts upon the truth of the Bible. Some of 
then, by their lives and writings, brought dis- 
credit on the sacred desk. Immorality was 
rampant. This is the universal testimony of 
divines, statesmen, aud historians. Had it not 
been for some such movement as that of the 
Wesleys, England would have followed France 
fo her terrible carecr. 1 beard Cardfwal Man- 
ning, in his sermon on the anniversary of the 
re-establishment of the Roman Catholic bier- 
archy in England, say that, bad it not been 
for Johu Wesley and his preaching of justifica- 
tion by faith, ‘‘no man could tell to what a 
depth of degradation Englaud would have 


eunk.”’ 

It may be said that the unprecedented 
geowth of Methodisu, especially in America 
and Australia, is due Jargely to emigration 
from older lands. It undoubtedly bas thus re- 
ceived many, very many valuable accessions ; 
but its relative growth canuot be traced to this 
cause, The heaviest emigration was for many 
yeurs from Irelaud; but in Ireland there is, 


according to the census, but one Methodist to 
every 100 of the population. There is but one 
Methodist to ten Presbyterians. If the emi- 


gration is relatively equal, other churches 
mist receive ninety-nine for every one that 
swells the Methodist ranks. Still stronger is 


the ratio against Methodism on the Continent 
and in Scotland. In England the proportion 
is different; but the Established Church still 
largely outoumbers them and, consequently, 
iu the emigration the Protestant Episcopalians 
are largely the gainers. 

If, then, its growth canpot be accounted for 
by the sword, by government aid, bythe patron- 
age of the nobility, by wealth, by the schools, 
by the press, by emigration, or by the demands 
of the age, where among human agencies 
do we find the cause? Was it by the superior 
wisdom and skill of those who laid its founda- 
tions aud planned it superstructure? Our crit- 


ical friends will scarcely admit that. Was it by 
the superior learning or eloquence of its minis- 
try ? That will scarcely be granted. Was it by 
social position an1l influence? That would be 


denied. Wasit by the assumption of exclu- 
sive powers or privileges? It never claimed 


apostolc succession. It had no close com- 
munion From its earliest history, it recog- 
nized as Christians all Who loved and honored 
the Lord J« 8p Christ. Neither its altars nor 
i's pulpits have ever been closed against 
Christians or Christian ministers by canons 
either of brass or of parchment. Where, then, 
cav be the secret of its success, save in its 
spirit avd in its life? Its ministers felt the 
power of a divine call. Like the Apostle, woe 
Was upeutbem if tbey preached not the Gos- 
pel. Trey oravel Wigter’s cold and Summer's 


heat, ¢waw streams and threaded forests, en- 
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dured persecution and reproach, to save their 
fellow-men. The people recognized their 
earnestness and sincerity, believed that they 
were sent of God, listened to their words, and 
were saved. Thus societies were gathered 
without church edifices and without regular 
pastors. They met together for singing, 
prayer, and mutual exhortation, until increas- 
ing numbers and means enabled them to erect 
en humble building and to establish a congre- 
gation. They grew because there was unoc- 
cupied territory. They grew because the 
Head of the Church had given tothem “spirit 
and life.’’ 

There are those, however, who disparage 
Methodism because it has had divisions, and 
they predict its early disintegration. For the 
same reason Christianity itself might be die- 
paraged. The learned and eloquent Bossuet 
wrote a work against Protestantism on ac 
count of its variations—showing its weakness ; 
but, nevertheless, in the last century, its prog- 
ress has been more rapid than ever before. 
lam not sure that these divisions are an un- 
mixed evil. They seem to me to have com- 
pensations aleo, With the different tastes and 
habite of men, 1 fancy that, through charches 
somewhat differently organized and with 
different usages, more minds may be won for 
Christ. Certainly we may be provoked even 
to love and good works. It seems also to me 
that, as God bas showed us pbysical life in 
almost every possible form, he means that 
we shall understand that Christian life may 
exist and flourish in different organizations 
and usages. He would show us that there is 
no sacredness in mere ecclesiasticism. Organ- 
ization has its value and every member of each 


the organization is only the temple in which 
the life dwells. The organization is of man. 
The life is of Christ. Were there but one or- 
ganization, with certain usages that prospered, 
we should think its forms and usages were in 
themselves sacred. We should grow narrow 
and bigoted. Our Church would be the Church, 
and all others would be schismatics. But 
when we see life in other Churches, we learn 
that the God of the Jew is the God of the Gen- 
tile also. We recoguizea brother beloved in 
every member of the family, and praise God 
for the inflnitude of bis grace. Quite possibly, 
also, iu these separate organizatiousa little more 
flexibility may be gained, and, while holding 
fast to the great Head of the Church and con- 
tending earnestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints, we may learn from each other 
something that may help us in conquering the 
world for Christ. 

As to the divisions in the Methodist family, 
there is little to mar the family likeness. For, 
first, there has been among the Wesleyan ranks 
no division asto doctrines. The clear state- 
ments in Mr. Wesley’s services and the doc 
triual character of the hymns constantly eung 
have aided in keeping us one. All aver the 


world Methodist theology is a unit. Nor, | 
secondly, is there any radical difference in | 


usages. The class-meeting, the prayer-meet- 
ing, the love-feast, the watch-uvight, though 
more or less strictly observed, are known 
everywhere in Methodism. So far asthe mem- 
bership is concerned, there is scarcely a single 
difference. Even in the connectional bouds 
there is general likeness. The itinerant minis- 
try and the quarterly and annual conferences 
exist in almost every branch. In the manner 
of legislation and in the mode of effecting 
ministerialchanges there are some differences ; 
but the points of agreement are so numerous, as 
compared with the differences, that we are em- 
phatically one. We bave had no divisions as 
to vestments, and candles, and genuflections. 
We have no High Church, or Low Church, o1 
Broad Church. 

Differ as we may, there is something in all of 
us which the world recognizes! Does a minis- 
ter preach with unusual fervor ? does he in all 
his duties exhibit unusual zeal? Does not the 
world say he preaches like a Methodist ? Does 
a congregation meet and sing, and pray and re- 
joice ? Does not the world say they are like 
Methodists? This Conference evinces a yearn- 
ing for a closer union, for more fraterual feel- 
ing. It is in the spirit of Mr. Wesley, who 
sought a closer union among all Christians. 
His sucieties were at first independent. When 
by the form tion of a conference they were 
united he greatly rejoiced. Not only so, but 
wrote, in 1764: ** I have long desired that there 
might be an open, avowed union between alj 
who preach those fundamental truths—origi- 
nal sin and justification by faith, producing 
inward and outward holiness; but all my en- 
deavors have been hithertoineffectual. God’s 
time has not fully come.”’ Again he wrote: 
“IT do not desire a union of opinion among 
them. ‘They might agree or disagree touching 
absolute decrees, on the one hand, and perfec 
tion, on the other. Noi a union in expression: 
These may still speak of imputed righteousness’ 
and those of the merits of Christ. Nota union 
with regard to outward order. Some may re- 
main still quite regular, some quite irregular, 


and some partly reguler and partly irregular.” 








Again he wrote: ‘I ask but one thing: ‘Is thy 
heart right as my heart is withtPine ?’ If it beso, 
give methy band.” His great heart was a han- 
dred years in advance of the Christian world, 
Recently we have seen a Pan-Anglican Con- 
gress, 2 Pan-Presbyterian Council, and nowa 
Metbodist (cumenical Conference. Do not 
these foreshadow an (Ecumenical Protestant 
Conference, when Mr. Wesley’s hope shall be 
realized and the world shall see that Evangelical 
Christians are one in heart and one in effort? 
Certain I am that there will be an Ccumenica, 
Conference—if not on earth, at least, in Hea. 
ven—-when the good and the wise of all ages 
and of all churches shall meet at the Redeem- 
er’s throne. The nearer we rise tuward the 
spirit of that heavenly union the closer we 
come together here. 

I was walking, some weeks since, in a beau” 
tiful grove. The trees were some distance 
apart and the trunks were straight aud rug- 
ged. But as they ascended higher the 
branches came closer together, and still higher 
the twigs avd branches interlaced and formed 
a beautiful canopy. I sald to myself: Our 
churches resemble these trees. The trunk® 
near the earth stand stiffy and widely apart. 
The more nearly toward heaven they ascend 
the closer and closer they come together, unti) 
they form one beautiful canopy, under which 
the sous of menenjoy both shelter and happi- 
ness. ThenlI thought of that beautiful prayer 
of the Saviour: ‘‘That they all may be one, 
that the world may know that thou hast sent 
me, and that thou bast loved them as thou 
hast loved me.”’ 

In loving obedience to Christ’s commands 


| and io earnest efforts for the extension of his 
Church should be true to his association; yet | 


kingdom by doing good to men is true ore. 
ness with him to be found. Those who have 
the spirit of Christ, who go about always 
doing good, will be like-minded. The future 
of Methodiem, if I have rightly traced the 
source of its power, willdepend upon the care- 
full study of God’s Word, which should be 
still more encouraged, both in the family and 
in the Sunday-school ; upon an implicit belief 
in ite divine authority, a lovirg obedience to 
allits commands, a ceaseless activity in doing 
good,and a glorious enjoyment of all its pre- 
cious promises. ‘This last feature is essential 
to great success. ‘‘ The joy of the Lord ia 
your strength” is as true to-day as in the 
time of Nehemiah. The ery of the human 
soul in its hours of weakness and loneliness is 
for God. ‘‘Oh! that I knew where I might 
find him”’ is but an echo of the voice of bu- 
manity. The Romanists seek to satisfy this 
want by alleving that inthe Mass the wafer is 
actually transmuted into the body and blood ef 
Christ, and that he is there and then actually 
present. Nomarvet that, with this bellef, the 
knee is bowed at the elevation of the host. 
No wonder is it that the priest hassuch power 
over tlie consciences of the people. ‘he Rit- 
ualists 2 the Church of England and the 
High Church party among the Lutherans 
tend strongly in the same direction. The doc- 
trine of apostolical succession is but a figment 
invented to require a priestly intervention 
between the soul and its Redeemer. Method- 
ism rejectsall these doctrines and practices. 
It invites the sinner directly to the Saviour, 
and assures bim that in bis own couscious ex- 
perience of peace and love and joy be shall 
know that he is accepted in Christ. There are 
but the two ultimate theories. The sinner 
must come to Christ through the priest, who 
holds the keys, or be must come personally to 
the Throne of Grace, where he shall find grace 
and mercy to help in time of need. He must 
receive absolution from the priest, or must 
have the conscious forgivness of sins through 
the Holy Spirit. Those who bave found Christ, 
‘*the way, the truth, aud the life,’ and who 
have obtained ‘‘ peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost”’ should give decided testimony. ‘ Ye 
are my witnesses, saith the Lord.’”’ M Mr. 
Wesley was led to Christian assurance in part 
by the testimony of others, how much more 
do men generally need this testimony ? Where 
sinners are awakened, converted, and re 
formed, where the Church is joyful in God: 
men feel that God is of a truth in their midst, 
and they come unto Him through the one and 
only Mediator. 

The perils of Methodism will lie in a neglect 
or doubt of the Word of God, in a low experi_ 
ence, or in carelessness forthe souls of those 
around us, 

How interesting are the circumstances under 
which we have met to-day. We are in a build- 
ing planned by Mr. Wesley and erected through 
his own efforts. In this pulpit he frequently 
preached. Beside us reposes his dust. We 
are in the city traversed by his feet, on the 
commons of which he preached to vast multi- 
tudes, when the churches were closed against 
bim. We, hissons, bave gathered—not from 
England merely, but from all parts of the 
world. We are here not to legislate, not to 
establish any new doctrine or to enact any ec- 
clesiastical canon ; we come not by authority, 
net to seek for ourselves position or place ; 
but we have come moved by the spirit of love 











for each other, to join hands, to look in each 
other’s eyes, to report progress, and to ex- 
change fraternal views. A few days will we 
be in session, and then away to different parte 
ef Mr. Wesley’s great parish—the world. 
Could Mr. Wesley witness such an assembly, 
convened io his own spirtt, composed of his 
own spiritual sons, would not his heart leap for 
joy? Are we sure he is not here? Can we not 
almost see that face of purity and love? Cau 
we not almost hear that voice to which thou- 
sands listened? Is he not a part of that glori- 
ous cloud of witnesses by whom we are even 
bow encompassed? Our elder brothers—Fletch- 
er and Benson, Clarke and Watson—who 
preached in this pulpit, are they not here also? 
What a host has ascended heavenward! Some 
have long since joined the celestial company ; 
others, among whom we mourn our beloved 
and honored Punshon, bave scarcely entered 
within the gates. As I look upward at the 
glorious train, my heart exclaims: ‘*My 
fathers, my fathers, the chariot of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof.’’ -May a double portion 


of their spirit be upon us! 
Brothers, let us here renew our vows of al- 


legiance to Christ and of increased fidelity to 
his cause. When we go forth from this place, 
may it be to carry with us more of the spirit of 
the Head of the Church. We honor the name 
of Wesley, but we call no man Master save 
Christ Jesus the Lord. His words alone let us 
preach to dying men. We bave no fears for 
the Bible nor for the assaults of infidelity. 
God’s Word by its own spirit and life com- 
mends itself to the consciences of men. Our 
work may lie far apart ; we may scarcely see in 
this life what we accompHsh ; but in the com- 
ing eternity we shall discern that we wem fel- 
low-workmen in one great work. It is said 
that in the manufacture of Gobelin tapestgy 
the workman sits at the back of the material, 
and does not see the figures which he is making, 
nor can he conceive bow his sma& corner may 
be connected with the rest. He must implicit- 
ly foliow the directions before him. A single 
error on his part will mar the beauty of the 
work. Brothers, so we work. Wesit on the 
earthly side of the fabric ; the beaut?ful side is 
turned toward Heaven. We see not fully our 
own work; but there are eyes that every mo- 
ment behold the pictures which we form, and 
in the day of eternity we shall see as we are 
seen. Let us follow the pattesm and do glori- 
ous work for Christ. Then, when heart and 
flesh shail fait, we shall be able to say, with 
the dying Wesley: *‘ The best of all is, God is 
with us.” 
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BY W. 8T. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 


I wow come to the most interesting portion 
of the subject, the creed of those colonists 
from the distant land of Chaldea who, in 
their new home in Samaria, worshiped their 
local gods, Adram-melech and Anam-melech. 
The fragmentary glance into the polytheistic 
creeds of Western Asia which is afforded us 
bythe Hebrew writer in this descréption of 
the creeds of the various bands of colonists 
located in Samaria by the Assyrian conquest 
is of the greatest importance, as it meets with 
very full confirmation from the monuments 
and inscriptions. Look at the various bands 
of deportees here mentioned. We see men of 
nearly every branch of the varied national- 
ities of Western Asia and representatives of 
several of the leading religious systems. 
Syro-Phenicitans from Hamath, late subjects 
of the King Yaubid, who had been defeated 
by Sargon at Karkar and reduced to vassal- 
age. These men were worshipers of the god 
Esbima, in whom we may recognize the 
Pheenician deity Eshmon. From the regions 
of North Syria came men from the city of 
Iva or Avah, who were devotees of tie two 
deities, Nibhaz and ‘Tartak, nawes wanch 
clearly indicate the Hittite origin of the col- 
onists. The god called Tartak is evidently 
the Hittite god Tarkhu or Tarki, whose name 
isso important an element in royal names— 
Tarku-dimma and Tarkhu-lara. Nergal, the 
god of the men of Cutha and Succota- 
banit, in whom we may recognize the great 
goddess Zirat-banit, of Babylon, I hope to 
give some account of in future articies, 
The men of Sepharvaim were devotees of 
Adram-melech and Anam-melech. The names 
of the god given here show that the Assyrian 
king, in drawing bands cf men from Sepbar- 
vaim, removed men for each of the cities com- 
prised under the name that is from Sippara of 
the Sun, the Chaldean Heliopolis, and from 
Sippara of Anunit, and that these men, so 
taken, established each in bis new home the 
worship of the local deity. In Adram-melech 
we have clearly a Hebrew form of the Baby~- 
lonian name ADRAV MILIKU—Adar (is) 
king ; but, as Adar, ‘‘the glorious one,”’ was 
the title of the Sun-god, we are at once piaced 
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en rapport with the monuments which have 
been recovered from Abbu Hubba, the site of 
the great city of Stppara of the Sun. I point- 
ed out in my former articles that the mon- 
uments and inseriptions found at Abbu Hubba 
proved that it covered the ruins of the great 
temple of the Sun-god called Bit Parra—that 
is, *‘ the House of Light,” a temple dedicated 
to the Sumgod. 

The memorial tablet of Nabu-bal-iddina, 
king of Babylon, found in these ruins, is s 
votive offering to the Sun-god, for aid voueh- 
safed to the king to defeat the invasion of his 
empire by the great Elamite tribe of the Sutu, 
headed by their king, Simmas-Sipak. 

“(L) To the Sun-god the great Lord 

(2.) The dweller in the House of Light 

(8.) Which fs within the city of Sippara 

(4.) Who with flames 

(S.) And hot winds from the land of Akkad 
(6.) The Sutu wicked opponents 

(7.) Had drtven out 

(8.) And destroyed their armies.” 


The Elamite king who had thus invaded the 
land of “The protected of the Sun-god,” as 
Nabu-bal-iddina calls himeelf, was totally de- 
feated. It is curious to note that this destrnc- 
tion by bot wind and flames, which clearly 
points to the siroceo, bears a close resem- 
blance to the “hot blast’? which destroved 
the army of Sennacherib, before Jerusalem. 
In thankfulness for this victory, the king ded- 
icated a special statue of the Sun-god to the 
temple, and commissioned a priest or augur 
(Pisiro) of the temple, named Nabu-iddina- 
sumna (Nebo has given a name) to make this 
image. A full description of this statue is 
given on the inscription. 

it was made of marble obtained from the 
“ marble town” on the banks of the Euphrates; 
it was polished and ‘carved before and be- 
hind’; and when the king saw it ‘he poured 
out the satisfaction of his eyes joyfully upon 
it,’ and rewarded the sculptor with gifts of 
land and a house. But the monarch who was so 
lavish in bis gifts to the temple has also been 
gracious to posterity, for he has accompanied 
the inscription on this memorial tablet with a 
sculptured illustration, in which there is @ 
beautiful representation of the statue of the 
Sun-god. The Sun-god is here represented as 
seated on his throne, wearing on his head a 
tall horned cap, the emblem of divinity. His 
long beard and curling locks betoken the aged 
Sun, the “lord of many days.’’ In his hand 
he holds two emblems—a ring, plain and un- 
broken, the emblem of cycling time, eternity. 
He also holds a small stick, too sbort to be a 
scepter, which we may certainly take to be 
the “ fire-stick’’ which, as I pointed out some 
years ago, was in use in Babylonia. And I have 
now discovered in a bilingual list the Epithed, 
**God of the fire-stick,”’ as a name of the Sun- 
god. This discovery serves to locate all the 
incidents of the beautiful myth of Prometheus, 
who stole the fire from heaven in Babylonia. 
In Babylonian mythology this takes the form 
of the story of a wise god, Zu, who stole the 
secrets of the gods and carried them away to 
earth. But it was the worship of the Sun-god 
as the “lord of day’? which formed the chief 
part of the religious ceremonies in this great 
temple, and I would quote two beautiful 
hymns which are vow in the British Museum 
as illustrative of the service of this god. 

“O Sungod, om the threshold of heaven thon 
dawnest. 

The barriers of the bright heavens thon openest; 

Even the doors of heaven thou openest. 

O Sun.god, thy head over the world is raised. 


O Sun-god with the glory of heaven the earth thou 
coverest as with a garment.” 


Here we havea parallel tothe beantiful ex- 
pression in Psalms xix: “He cometh forth as 
a bridegroom out of bis chamber.”’ It was to 
the “lord of light,” the victor over darkness 
and the powers thereof, that the ancient Baby- 
lonfan prayed when sins darkened his life. 

“O thou lord, the source of life, Thou merciful one 
who the land illumines ; 

Othou Sun-god in the day of sin, the King, son of 
his god purify; may he be shining white. 

The spirit of evil possession which is in his body 
another may it possess. 

Like melted brase may he be made pure. 

O put thou away his infirmity.” 


Surely, in this outpouring of the heart for the 
king whose conscience is afflicted, we have 
somewhat of the same yearning of the sin- 
laden heart as that which prompted the psalm- 
ist té cry: ‘“‘ Have mercy upon me, O God, ac- 
cording to thy loving kindness; according to 
the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out all 
my transgressions. Wash me thoroughly from 
my iniquity and cleanse me from my sin. 
Wash me, and [ shall be whiter than snow.” 
This idea of the power of the gods to cleanse 
from sin is beautifully set forth in another 
fragmentary hymn: 

“Thy hands are pure, thy hands are shining white, 

The great*Zods thy brothers their hands may they 
purify may they make them shining white. 

On holy dishes holy food they eat ; 

In holy cups holy beverages they drink. 

O to the King son of his god Incline thy ear.” 


These were some of the prayerful bymns 
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whith went up to the Sun-god from the courts 
of this temple. 

The Sun-god was regarded as the supreme 
judge. Like the Greek Helioa, he wasthe god 
of .the “all-seeing eye,” the watchman, ‘he 
who patrols the beavens,”’ and all offenses 
against the gods were seen by him. In the 
chapter of the Second Book of Kings (chap. 
xvii) on which these articles are based the 
inhabitants of Sepharvaim are accused . of 
burning their children to the.gods. In.a curt- 
ous inscription relating. to some of the idola- 
troud practices of the people of Babylonis 
the people of Sippara were warned not to 
sacrifice their children to war-horses. .By these 
horses we may suppose the “horses, of the 
sun,” such as were destroyed by Josiah, are 
meant, and it was some ceremony such as 
these which was so abhorrent to the people of 
Israel. The goddess Anunitor Anat, the.Anam- 
Melech of the city of Sepharvaim, was.a pure- 
ly Semitic econeeption. ‘She was the mother 
of all the gods—the great female principle, 
It is most probable that Sfppara of Anunit 
was an inferior quarter, inhabited by the 
Semites, who dedicated it to their goddess, 
It is evident from the name Anam-melech 
that the Hebrew writer bad supposed the deity 
to bethe male god:Anw, ‘‘ the heaven,” “‘the 
cloud-god,” not the female; but) the monu- 
ments show us the true gods of Sepharvaim. 

Wremuam, EXOLAND. 





Sanitary. 


VACCINATION AND ITS CONTROL 
OVER SMALL-POX. 


Ix some respects for the past year the med- 
fecal profession has been exercised over this 
subject as much as the general public: Both 
in this country and in Europe there has been 
activity in opinion and in experiment and 
some change of sentiment. The disease has 
occurred in an unusua! number of places, and 
in some to.an epidemic amount. There has 
not been the least change of impression as to 
the necessity of vaccination, or as to the pro- 
tective power of the operation when properly 
performed. The chief discussions have been 
as to the choice between human and bovine 
virus and as to the frequency with which the 
operation should be repeated. First of all, it 
is to be remembered that what is -ealled 
humanized virus is that which Jenner derived 
directly from the cow, and which, {t is claimed, 
cannot and does not undergo deterioration, 
any more than a plant can change its specific 
character or deteriorate by cultivation. Mil- 
lions bave been vaccinated in this way and 
have been protected. It ia difficult to find 
a doctor who, from his own experience of use, 
has lost faith in this method of protection. 
Objections have mostly been based on a few 
reported cases, in which it was believed that 
some secondary symptoms of another consti- 
tutional disease had been produced. Even 
these are believed to have been from blood 
corpuscle or thecareless use of dirty lancets, 
It must always be remembered that there are 
systems and circumstances in which a cut or 
the scratch of a needle may cause inflamma 
tion or even etysipelas. If such occur in @ 
casé of vaccination, it is not necessarily to be 
attributed to the virus; but..even by those 
who do not discard the Jennerian and arm-io- 
arm vaccination it has been claimed that ft is 
wise to refresh or renew our stock of virus, 
and that the results are more perfect. The 
primary question was: How is this to be done? 
The first natural answer would be by finding 
a case of genuine cow-pox, just as Jenner 
first found it, and introducing it from calf to 
calf, so as to have this source of supply; but 
the disease seems Well nigh to have disap- 
peared among the bovine species. No case of 
it satisfactorily authenticated has ever been 
found in America or in England. The only 
stock of the kind elsimed to be in this country, 
so far as we learn, is that derived from a case 
of spontaneous cow-pox at Beaugency, fifteen 
miles from Orleans, in France. This was duly 
tested and certified by the French Academy 
of Medicine and various local authorities. In 
September, 1870, it was fntroduced into this 
country by Dr. Martin, of Massachusetts. 
Ever since it has been possible to procure 
from this stock, if no frand occurred in the 
transmission. Dr. Foster, of New York City, 
early secured the same virus and propagated 
therefrom. The great demand of 1872-73 
multiplied producers, and, as some believe, 
put upon the maket a large amount of virus 
which, if never so good, could not be called 





bovine in the Beaugency sense. The confu- 


sion is all the greater because by some au- 


thorities other virns than this is called bovine. 


virus. Thus, if virus is obtained from the 
vaccine of a bumap subject and ipserted in 
the calf, it induces the disease: Thisis claimed 
by some so to refresh or renew the stock as 
to make it equally good as that which has 
passed only. from calf to calf. It is called 
retro-vaccination. It is also said that by in- 





oculation of calves with the virus of small- 
pox vesicles have beeh produced which serve 
te convey a modified small pox and afford pro- 
tection. Jenner, no doubt, inclined to the 
view that the small-pox vesicle in men, vac- 
cinfa in cows and grease in horses were ‘all 
manifestations of a single cause.’ There is 
still much scope for inquiry. We look for 
experiments in this direction which may 
yet show how we may in this line refresh and 
renew a vaccine supply. Seaton and others 
long opposed bovine virus in England; but the 
visit of Dr. Buehanen to Holland and the ac- 
tion of Parliament show that medical eenti- 
ment has undergone a change, and that the 
nse of bovine virus is greatly on the increase, 
It has, at least, the value thatit nonsuits the 
plea of the anti-vaccinationists, founded on 
impurity of human blood. The old ery about 
animalizing humanity is belated, since we con- 
fess closer relationships, nnd drink the blood 
tocure @isease. A recent visit to one of our 
vaccine farms and examination into the modus 
operandi of propagating, gathering, and dis- 
tributing by lymph has not made us doubtful or 
overcritical ; but it has made us aware of the 
immense possibilities of fraud, of the necessity 
of personal reliability on the part of the 
vaccine dealers, and of risks which may here- 
after oceur from careless methods, from dls- 
eased animals, or from general uncleanliness. 
While no disease save a mild form of Herpes 
has ever been traced to the boyine virus, we 
have seen two or three nodules like novi, 
which are certainly foreign to any human 
disease. We have no fears as to the 
permanency of value of this revision of 
old methods, although we do not believe 
it necessary that this should supersede the 
arm-to-arm method entirely, The Ninth Re- 
port of the Local Government Board, in a 
valuable article, even seems to show that 
this new virus does not bear long removes as 
well as the old. 

Asto the frequency of vaccination, it now 
seems to be admitted that there is often a lim- 
{tation to the preventive power of vaccination, 
by reason of lapse of time or other changes. 
This does not apply to very many who are 
rendered permanently eafe; but, as it does apply 
to very many in time of epidemic or after 
coming to adult life, it is not worth while to 
van.the risk. Whatever may be the notions or 
opinions of men, it is very certain that enough 
doctors are to be found who for a small pit- 
tance would insure against smal)-pox, if only 
they could have oversight of the original 
vaceination and the liberty to repeat it, later 
on in life, if they saw proper. 





Legal. 
MAKING THE WILL ANEW. 


THere is danger in changing one's will too 
often, especially when the endeavor to do so 
fs by interlining orerasing the original will, 
or even by engrafting codicils upon it. 

An English humorist bas written : 
“Testators are good; but a feeling more tender 

Springs up when I think of the feminine gender. 
The testatrix forme who, like Telemaque’s mother, 
Unweaves at one time what she wove at another. 
She bequeaths, she repents, she recalls a donation, 
And she ends by revoking her own revocation ; 

Still scribbling or scratching some new codicil, 

Oh ! success to the woman who makes her own will.” 

But there are greater dangers in leaving an 
estate to be disposed of according to the 
directions of a will made many years previous 
and without attention to subsequent changes. 
The real intention. has often been frustrated 
by failure to make the will anew at proper 
time. In short, will-making is a little like vac- 
cination. It may *‘take” at the outset and be 
a full protection for a considerable period, yet 
insensibly “ wear out.” 

The following are some of the leading oc- 
currences which render it advisable to renew 
one’s will; and, unless the change intended 
js a very simple one, the safer way is to recon- 
sider the entire scheme and make a will anew. 


Mony slips are made in adopting the shorter 
modes. 
1. Removal, Death, etc. of Witnesses.—A will 


does not operate by force of its own at once, 
but must be “ proved”’ by the testimony of the 
witnesses. The laws of the states vary some- 
what in the stringency of their requirements ; 
but even where the rule fs most liberal the 
bequests may be imperiled if, after the death 
of the testator, the attesting witnesses can- 
not be produced, or, being produced, cannot 
remember clearly the circumstances. If they 
have removed to a distance, expense and delay 
may be caused. If they bave died, substituted 
evidence may be difficult toobtain. If solong 
time has passed that the sigwing of the paper 
has passed from memory, there will be em- 
barressment and uncertainty. 

It dues, indeed, often bappen that a witness 
bas quite forgotten the essential matters ; yet, 
the examination being skillfully handied, the 
will is admitted. As thus; Question. State 
what took place at the time when this will 
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was signed. Answer. I do not remember any- 
thing about it. ; 

Q. Doyou not remember witnessing a will 
for Mr. A. B.? A. No. 

Q. Have you.a recollection of signing any 
paper as witness, by his request? A. No. 

Q. Where were you on January Ist, 1850 
(the dete of the will)? A. That is so long ago 
that I bave forgotten. 

Q. Well, look at this paper (showing the wit- 
nese the place on the will where his name ap- 
pears). Isthat yoursignature? A. Yes. 

Q. In yourhandwriting? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you make It a practice to sign what is 
not true? A. No, sir; never. 

Q. You have here signed a statement that 
Mr. A, B, declared this paper to be his will 
and asked you to witness it. Was that state- 
ment true or false? A. Of course, {t was true. 

Q. Now, state to the judge what Mr, A. B. 
said to you regarding this paper, and what. you 
did, in consequence. A. Ihave wholly forgot- 
ten the matter. 

Q. You do not understand. From seeing 
your signature here and reading what {s wri- 
ten above it, are you able to swear that Mr. A. 
B, declared to you that this paper was his will 
and asked you to witness it? A. Yes, Ican. 

Q. And you do? A. Yes, Ido. 

If it were the purpose of these articles to 
suggest to lawyers shrewd devices by which 

«doubts and difficulties may be overcome and 
difficult will cases won, many ways could be 
suggested and many entertaining instances 
could be related of wills successfully proved 
notwithstanding great apparent deficiency of 
testimony. Such is not the purpose; but, 
rather, to encourage testators in taking advice 
and precautions beforehand, by which difficul- 
ties may be forestalled and causes of delay 
and expense avoided. 

And we recommend a re-execution where 
there is a probability that the original witnesses 
could no longer be easily procured to testify. 

2. Removal of Testator to Another State.— As be- 
quests of personal property are governed by 
the law of the state in which testator re- 
sided at death, it follows that a will properly 
made by the law of the state where testator 
lived when he made it may be practically an- 
nulled by his removal toa state where the re- 
quirements are stricter. 

8. Alterations in the Law.—For the same rea- 
son, if a legislature should pass a Jaw making 
the rules stricter, it might annul all the wills 

previously drawn whose makers were stil} liv- 
ing. Fortunately, the legislatures have not been 


much disposed to “tinker” the law on this 
topic. 
4, Marriage.—It bas been a time-honored rule 


that marriage and birth of achild of aman 
and marriage alone of a woman revokes a will 
previously made. Thelaw ‘ presumes’ that 
a change so great in one’s social condition and 
relations is accompanied by a change of pur- 
pose asto the destination of one’s property. 
Wherever this rule prevails, one who marries 
will do well to make the will anew, even if he 
does not wish to change it. 

Question. Suppose Lady Burdett Coutts, in- 
tending to marry Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, makes 
a will beforehand in hisfavor. Is that will 
revoked by the wedding? 

This is precisely what we will not do—wander 
into discussion of recondite, unusual questions. 
Whether marriage to the very person named 
in the will as legatee should be deemed a re- 
vocation because of the technical rule can sel- 
dom bea practical inquiry. A miserly country- 
man once met a neighbor, a lawyer, casually, 
and took the opportunity to state a perplex- 
ing affair, hoping to get advice gratis. The 
lawyer heard him through and said: “ You 
wish my advice, perhaps.’’ ‘‘ Certainly.” 
“Well, I should advise a man, in a matter like 
that, to employ a lawyer.’’ Such is our coun- 
se] to all who have large amounts or unusua 
questions involved io will-making. 

5, Changes among the Beneficiaries —If many 
persons are named as legatecs, half a dozen 
years will hardly pass without changes of which 
you, if you are careless, may not think, but 
which, if you do consider them, will be seen to 
require changes in your legacies. 

6, Changes in the Property.—In like manner, 
the alterations which progress of affairs natural- 
ly makes in what you have to leave often re- 
quire corresponding changes in the bequests, 
You have given a farm toM.; but bave since 
sold the farm. You have given Government 
bonds, by numbers, to N.; but the Govern- 
ment has called them in and you have bought 
stocks with the money. You have given $5 - 
000 to each child, and the residue, supposed to 
be $10,000, to your wife; but “shrinkage ef 
values” bas reduced your assets so that there 
will not be any residue. As your will stands, 
children will get all, wife nothing. Thus it ts 
often impossible or grossly unjust to apply 
what is said ina will made early in life to the 
testator’s affairs as they exist at his death in 
advanced age. Ch Hor Kent should, one 
would think, bave been able to make » will 
presenting vo difficulties. He gave the copy- 








right and right of future editions of ‘ Kent’s 
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Commentaries” to one legatee, and the unsold 
copies in stock to another. Then he com- 
menced printing an edition, and died while it 
was in printers’ and binders’ hands. There 
must needs be alawsuit to decide how to apply 
the bequests to this changing condition of the 
property. 

Upon the whole, it is pradent to re-examine 
every few years the entire subject, ask 
whether the law stands unchanged, review 
your gifts, and make sure that the witnesses 
are “available.” The thorough way to do this 
is to make the will anew. 


Personalities. 


Mr. Hanrison Atnswortn, the novelist, 
who has just been entertained at a banquet by 
his native city of Manchester, is now seventy- 
six years old. Amongst his paterna) ancestors 
are Robert Ainsworth, a distinguished scholar, 
and Henry Ainsworth, the Brownist, who was 
one of the most learned Hebrew scholars of 
his time—the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century. The father of Mr. Ainsworth 
was Mr. Thomas Ainsworth, who was a 680- 
Moitor, baving an extensive practice in Man- 
chester. He wished that his son should be- 
come a lawyer, but the young man’s tastes led 
him irresistibly in the direction of literature. 








--»-Lady Florence Dixie, who went to the 
Transvaal as correspondent of the ‘London 
Morning Post, camped out with her husband 
and cooked her own rations. During this 
period a Boer, who made large boasts about 
his skill with a rifle, was challenged by her to 
a trial of skill. The Boer shot with a Martint- 
Henry rifle, Lady Florence with a Winchester, 
st hotties placed at a distance of 200 yards. 
To the de'ight of all the onlookers, Lady 
Florence bit the bottles one after the other, 
as if they were elephants, and the Boer went 
away signally defeated and with the convic- 
tion that, if all Englishmen can’t shoot, some 
Englishwomen can. 


.+.» Three members of the Electoral Com- 
mission appointed by Congress in 1877 have 
died. Senator Morton, of Indiana, was the 
first, Justice Clifford the second, and Presi- 
dent Garfield the last. The Commission was 
formed of members of the Senate, of the 
House of Representatives, and of the Snpreme 
Court of the United States, and death has 
claimed one from each of these divisions of 
the Government. 


..»-It ts said that the private fortune of 
Queen Victoria amounts to $80,000,000 and she 
possesses an annual income of $3,250,000. Be- 
fore her birth her parents were so poor that 
they had to borrow the money to pay their 
passage to England, that the expected 
princess might be born on British sofl, and she 
remained in comparative poverty until she 
ascended the throne. 


.. The ex-Empress Eugente is sald to have 
never recovered from the loss of her son. She 
lives quietly and almost alone, taking no ip- 
terest in external events or persons. She 
passes most of her time in a darkened room 
and of French politics she never speaks. Her 
income is $250,000 a year. 


eeeeThbe Cock Tavern, where Dr. Johnson 
held forth, and Izaak Walton’s house, in Fleet 
Street, London, as well as the house in Holborn 
where Haydn is thought to have composed the 
“ Creation,’ are doomed to destruction by the 
march of modern improvement. 


.--»The statement that President Arthur's 
sister, Mrs. McElroy, of Albany, would preside 
at the White House is contradicted by her bus- 
band, who says that it fs not at all likely that 
any such arrangement will be made, 


..--President Grévy of France, who re- 
@eived the Order of Kamehameha from King 
Kalakaua, of the Sandwich Islands, will confer 
the Order of the Legion of Honor upon that 
monarch in return. 


..--Jobann Strauss composed his first waltz 
fifty years ago, being six years of age at the 
time. His sister has remembered it, and it 
will shortly be published, under the title of 
** First Thoughts.” 


....The picture of Columbus just found in 
the Spanish Colonial Office represents him as 
about forty, without a wrinkle on his broad 
forehead, with dark, thick hair, a brilliant eye, 
and beaked nose. 


-Queen Victoria is said to have a remark- 
able collection of autographs. She purchased, 
through an agent, two of the MSS. of the Dis- 
raeli novels and got them for about $100 
apiece. 


..».Mrs. Sarah Davis, of Washington, who 
recently died at the age of ninety-four, is said 
to have shaken hands with all the Presidents’ 
wives except Mrs. Garfield. 


....Ex-President and Mrs. Hayes will prob- 
ably visit England this month. 





L ebbies. 


It is hard to persuade a men that a rich 
widow isn’t handsome. 





...-Hod Fellows are not Masons, though 
they may tend that way. 


«ees There is not much danger when it rains 
** cate and dogs’’; but when it Spitz dogs, look 
out. 


.-»» Were Afrie’s sun as ours so hot, 
No sun of any clime were hotter; 
And e’en the very Hottentot 
Would presently wax hot and totter. 


..+. The editor of a Virginia paper was asked 
by astranger if it was possible that little town 
kept up four newspapers, and the reply was: 
“No. It takes four newspapers to keep up the 
town.” 


... Singular, isn’t it, that when a man gives 
his wife a dime, to buy a box of hairpins or s 
gum ring for the baby, !t looks about seven 
times as big as when be planks it down on the 
bar for a little gin aud bitters for the stomach’s 
sake. 


..-.Eight New York ladies, whose husbands 
are estimated to be worth §$300,000,000 aggre- 
gate, dined together the other day at a Saratoga 
hotel; and whenever one of them hoisted in a 
knifeful of Summer squash nobody dared to 
gay « word. 


...“*Is this my train?” asked a traveler at 
the Grand Central Depot of a lounger. “I 
don't know,” was the reply. ‘I see it’s got 
the name of some railroad company on the 
side, and expect It belongs to them. Have you 
lost a train anywhere ?” 


...“* There were three hours and a half lost 
by you this morning,” said a superintendent 
toatardy teacher. ‘I was only half an bour 
late,’’ he replied. ‘* True,” said the superin- 
tendent; ‘‘ but there were seven scholars wait- 
ing all that time for you.” 


....General Lee is sald to have asked a strag- 
gler, whom he found eating green persim- 
mons, if he did not know they were unfit for 
food. “I’m not eating them for food, Gen- 
eral,” replied the man. ‘I’m eating them to 
draw up my stomach to fit my rations.”’ 


.-.“‘If Tam not at home from the party to- 
night at ten o’clock,”? said a husband to his 
better and bigger half, “don’t waft for me.” 
“That I won't,” replied the lady, signifi- 
cantly. “I won’t wait, but 1’ll come for you.” 
The gentleman returned at ten o’clock pre- 
cisely. 

.-..-People who live remote from the sea- 
shore can make @ good artificial clam by roll- 
inga piece of soap in sand and ashes, and 
eating it when itis about half cool. This is 
rather better than the real clam; but it will 
give the inlanders an approximate idea of the 
luxury. 


...-Guibolard argued the other day that the 
moon was more useful than thesun. When 
asked his reason, he remarked: ‘‘ Why, there’s 
no question about it. See here! The sun comes 
during the daylight and is of no use whatever; 
while the moon comes during the night and 
makes it light.’’ 


..--In a primary school, not very long ago, 
the teacher undertook to convey to her pupils 
an idea of the use of the hyphen. She wrote 
on the blackbord “ Bird’s-nest,”’ and, pointing 
to the hyphen, asked the school: ‘“‘ What is 
that for?” Aftera short pause, a young son 
of the Emerald Isle piped out: ‘‘ Plaze, ma’am, 
for the bird to roosht on.” 


....A miserable shoemaker was brought up 
before a Western court, the other day, charged 
with bigamy. It transpired in the evidence 
that the knight of the last had married eight 
wives, all of whom are living. The judge, 
who is an wsthete, besides sending the man up 
for trial, commented severely upon the case, 
declaring the conduct of the offender to be 
“too utterly Utah.” 


....Gabe Snodgrass recently applied to the 
Rev. Aminidab Bledso, of the Blue Light Aus- 
tin Tabernacle, for some pecuniary assistance. 
“I jess can’t do it,’’ replied Parsom Bledso. 
“I has to s’port my pore ole mudder.” “ But 
yer pore ole mudder says you don’t do nuffin’ 
for her.”’ ‘* Well, den, ef I don’t do nuffin’ for 
my pore ole mudder, what’s de use ob an out- 
sider like you tryin’ ter make me shell out ?”” 


...““Ob! he’s a beauty!”’ exclaimed the 
dog-fancier; “‘and so gentle that a child 
could pick him up by the tail without dan- 
ger.”” The would-be purchaser stooped to 
stroke the gentle animal, and was greeted by a 


significant growl and a display of superb. 


white teéth. ‘“ You'll buy him, then?” said 
the owner, pretending not to observe the 
curious manifestation of* gentleness. bead | 
think not,’’ was the reply. ‘“‘ You see there’s 
nobody in the family but my wife end me, 
and neither of us is a child.” 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ADAMS, J. R. (F. W. Bapt.), of Bates Theo- 
logical School, ord. and inst. at South 
Parsonsfield, Me., Sept. 21st. 

BARTLETT, F., ord. at Southwick, Mass. 

BULL, A. H., Grand 8t., New Haven, Conn., 
bas resigned. : 

CLARKE, M. G., D.D., died, recently, at 
Geneva, Il. 

CRONEHITE, L. W., ord. at Sandy Pill, N. 
Y., Sept. 18th, to be a missionary to 
Bhamo, Burmah. 

FIROR, D. T., ord. at Mount Morris, Mich. 

HERR, J. D., D.D., Central church, New York 
City, has resigned. Is called to Norwich, 
Conn. 

LAWRENCE, F. 8., ord. at Madrid, N. Y. 

MARTIN, R. M., Deep River, Conn., has re- 
signed. 

MORTON, J. F., Newton Seminary, accepts 
residency of Leland University, New 
rleans, La. 

NEWSOME, A. W., ord. at Clinton. ‘!h 

PEDDIE, Joun, D.D.,N. Y., declines call to 
Jarvis 8t. ch., Toronto, Ont. 

POWERS, C. R., ord. at West Brattleboro, 
Vt., Sept. 20th. 

RENFREW, J. J. D., D.D., Talladega, Ala., 
has resigned. 

ROWE, Rev. Mr., Cambridgeport, 
accepts call to Mystic River, Conn. 

— J. C., ord. at Palmyra, N. Y., Sept. 





Mass., 


WILSON, J. E., East Lyme (Niantic), Conn., 
has closed his labors there. 

WORMWOOD, F. P. (F. W. Bapt.), has not 
accepted call to New Hampton, N. H. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BURNABY, 8. A., ord. at Lancaster, N. H., 
Sept. 21st. 


COOK, C. H., Chicago Seminary, ord. at Ran- 
toul, Il., Sept. 15th. 

CROFTS, Rev. Cuas. P., Watertown, Conn., 
goes to Terre Hante, Ind., and assumes 
pastoral care of the Cong. church there, 
Uct. Ist, 1881. 

CUTTING. C., Ledyard, Conn., dismissed 
Sept. 21st. 

DARLING, W. E., Farmington, N. H., has re- 
signed. 

FULLERTON, B. M., inst. at Waltham, Mass., 
Bept. 224. 

GRAVES, A., Medford, Minn., accepts call to 
Big Rock, Ml. 

MARSH, A. F., Orange, Mass., has resigned. 
MAXWELL, Ansram, Loup ity, Neb., accepts 
call to Andover and West Andover, O. 

MILLS, F. E., Ashley, Mass., has resigned 

MITCHELL, J.C., Fremont, Mich., goes to 
Wisconsin. 

RICHARDS, Jarvis, Windsor, Vt., has re- 
signed to go to the Black Hills. 

SARGENT, 8. C., Brewer, Me., has resigned. 

SNOW, P. B., Alfred, called to Houlton, Me. 

STEARNS, G. W., last class at Andover, ac- 
cepts call to continue at Patten and Island 
Falls, Me. 

WALCOTT, W. E., ord. at Lawrence, Mass., 
Sept. 21st. 

WHITE, J. W., Maine, accepts call to Berk- 
shire, N. Y. 

LUTHERAN. 

ALBERT, C. 8., Carlisle, Pa., accepts call to 
Eutaw-St. ch., Baltimore, Md., to succeed 
Dr. Stork. 

FRY, Cuarves L., has entered upon his duties 
as assistant pastor of Trinity ch., Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

GROFF, J. R., 8t. John’s ch., Easton, called 
to Danville, Pa. 

HIPPER, Lewis, Ottawa, Kan., removes to 
Carthage, Il. 

HEILMAN, U. P., inst. at Amityville, Pa. 

monn E, M. C., inst. at St. James’s, Reading, 

‘a. 


SCHANTZ, F. J. F., Myerstown, declines call 
to Bethlehem, Pa. 

SNYDER, B.C., West Pikeland, Pa., has re- 
signed. 

STARK, R. B.. Elwood, Ill., accepts call to 
Elderton, Pa. 

STELLING, G. F., D.D., Dayton, O., accepts 
call to Omaha, Neb. 

STROBEL, W. D., D. D., Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
has resigned. 

STRODACH, H. B. Norristown, declines call 
to Jonestown, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BRACKEN, THeopore, Phillipsburg, Kan., 
goes to Birmingham, Iowa. 

BROOKS, Lemvet, Churchville, N. Y., died 
September 21st. 

GREEN, Rorvs §., Morristown, N. J., called 
to Lafayette-Street ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 
HASTINGS, T. 8., New York, installed pro- 
fessor of sacred rhetoric in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, September 

22d 


HERVEY, D. B., Granville, O., dismissed. 

KEADY, W. G., Lagrange, Tenn., goes to 
Bolivar, Tenn. 

MORGAN, Cartes L., Green Bay, Wis., has 
resigned, to accept call to the Congrega- 
tional church of Moline, Ill. Will go to 
Moline Nov. Ist. 

PORTER, J. B., Madisonville, Tenn., goes to 
Tokio, Japan. 

RITCHEY, J. H., inst. at Independence, Iowa, 
Sept. 14th. 

THOMPSON, J. C., M. D., ord. at Cincinnati, 
O., to be a missionary to China. 





Biteatue, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Weeh” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Hishera fer all vol received, The 
our readers will guide us im the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


THOMSON’S EXPEDITION TO THE 
CENTRAL AFRICAN LAKES.* 














In a recent notice of Serpa Pinto’s African 
travels we alluded to explorations of the 
young Scotchman, Joseph Thomson, and 
intimated our purpose to lay their results 
before our readers, The republication, by 
the Riverside Press, of his narrative in two 
volumes gives us the opportunity to do this. 
It is rare that an expedition accomplishes 
what was expected of it; but this one, 
though it started with the loss of its chief, 
the admirable Keith Johnston, and fell into 
the command of an untried youth of 
twenty-two years, not only achieved all 
that was contemplated, but went far be- 
yond both instructions and expectations. 


The expedition was resolved on by the 
Royul Geographical Society in 1878, and 
sailed in November of that year, under the 
command of Keith Johnston, with the 
young graduate of Edinburgh University, 
Joseph Thomson, for assistant. Johnston 
had distinguished himself in many ways. 
He came of good geographical stock as the 
son of the cartographer. He had been 
with Dr. Petermann at Gotha and com- 
manded a successful expedition in Para- 
guay. His attainments were varied and of 
the highest order, and he carried a good, 
practical Scotch head above his broad 
shoulders and firmly-knit, stalwart frame. 
The appointment of Thomson scems to 
have been a happy accident, brought about 
by the warmth of Professor Geikie’s rec- 
ommendation and with the view of turning 
to account in Africa the geological enthu. 
siasm of the young student. 

There was a deal of good sense as well 
as science in these two young heads, and 
when they reached Zanzibar they attached 
themselves to Dr. Kirk, and the three to- 
gether organized as,snug an expedition of 
one hundred and fifty men as bad ever been 
sent into Central Africa. Yet the whole 
amount at Johnston’s disposal was the 
slender sum of $7,300, to defray the ex- 
pevses of the entire expedition. 

The route lay southwest of Zanzibar, 
through the northern limits of the hitherto 
little-known Mahenge, and was to approach 
Lake Nyassa from anew direction in the 
no:th. At Behobebo, on the edge of the 
high lands, Johnston sank beneath fever 
and dysentry. Thomson buried him be- 
neath a large tree, engaged the native chief 
to keep the space around clear of brush, 
and, with wonderful decision, took the 
leader’s place and pressed on without delay. 


The narrative, though it applies to a new 
region, is not greatly different from the 
usual African itinerary. There is the 
same dread and endless struggle with the 
climate; the same battle with savagery; the 
same privations and exposures; the same 
great price for a small increase of knowl- 
edge; but, at last, the leader stands on the 
sbore of Nyassa with his expedition, the 
first to reach the lake from the north. 
When the stragglers have come in the roll 
is called, and not a man appears to have 
been Jost. From Nyassa he pushes on 
rapidly to Pambet?, where Livingstone first 
struck the Lake of Tanganyika, in 1867, 
and there completes the work imposed on 
the expedition. 

So carefully, however, had he husbanded 
his resources that enough remained to justi 
fy hit. in attempting more. With charac- 
teristic vigor, he collects his men and pro- 
poses the exploration of the Lukuga and 
the circumnavigation of Tanganyika. As 
the enterprise was extra-hazardous, he 
forced no one into it, but, calling for vol- 
unteers, found himself surrounded with 
thirty of his best men. With these he 
pressed on up the west bank, till he stood 
on the river and saw it carrying, in broad 
and unmistakeable volume, the waters of 


*To THe CENTRAL AFRIcAN Lakes a¥D Back. The 
Narrative of the Royal Geographical Society's East 
Central African Expedition, 1878-80. By Jos=rn 
Tuaomsos, F. R. G. S., in command of the Expedition. 
With a short Biographical Notite of the late Mr. 
Kerra Jonnsrox. Portraits and a Map. In two vol- 
umes. Second edition. 16mo, Vol. I, pp. xxiv, 820. 
VoL Il, pp. vili, $23. Boston : Houghton, MiMin & Co, 
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the lake toward the Congo. Thus was set- 
tled the vexed question of the discharge 
of Tanganyika, on which Captain Burton 
and Livingstone speculated, over which 
Cameron und Stanley disputed, but af 
which Stanley alone hit on the true solu- 
tion, though he had been too soon on the 
ground to see his opinion substantiated. 
Tanganyika is a fresh-water lake, with a 
slightly brackish taste. The freshness of 
the water seemed to indicate that it must 
have an outflow, while the trace of saline 
flavor intimated that there might be some 
check in the discharge. Livingstone, 
haunted with the theory of a subterranean 
vent, imagined he could hear the rumbling 
of waters underground. Neither Burton 
nor Livingstone suspected that the outlet 
was the Lukuga. Indeed, in their time, 
the bed on which that stream now flows 
was not only dry, but built upon. Cameron 
and Stanley agreed that in some form 
the lake discharged by this outlet. 
The former believed that the waters drained 
slowly through an imperfect barrier; the 
latter with a union of perception, forecast, 
and broad generalization, thoroughly char- 
acteristic of Lim, hit on the solution which 
Thomson confirms. The drainage of the 
lake is small. The amount of water rup- 
ning into it in average years is not much in 
excess of the evaporation. Some years 
there is no balance left to run off. Such 
has been recently the case, and it does not 
require many years in Africa for an outlet 
to become soldidjy grown up with papyrus 
planis and vegetable mold. In this way a 
dam formed slowly. Some years there 
would be no rise in the lake; the next its 
level might rise. On the whole, the waters 
would advance. When Stanley observed 
them, they had submerged the shores to a 
considerable depth and were beginning to 
trickle slowly over the top of the dam. 
He was not there to see them break 
through; but he predicted that they 
would, and, washing out the old channel, 
bring Tanganyika down to its former 
level. This has now transpired, and, 
though the discharge still flows to the 
Congo, the Lukuga grows steadily less, 
sund-bars are forming again, the old vege- 
table growths may be expected ere long to 
resume their place, and the periodic rise of 
level of which Stanley heard will be re- 
sumed. 

The question of drainage into the lake 
was investigated by Thomson, who sailed 
around the entire upper portion and walked 
around sixty miles on the lower shore. His 
corroboration of the assertion that the Jake 
does not drain a wide area is, therefore, 
conclusive. 

One more push into the unknown this 
gallant explorer believed he had the means 
to make, and set out with his thirty men 
follow the Lukuga to the Congo. In this 
he was baffled. The fierce tribes were too 
much for him, Retracing his painful 
s'eps, he reached, at length, the camp at 
Pambeté, and found all well and safe 
there, under the excellent management of 
the trusty guide who brought Living- 
stone’s remains to the coast and whom he 
had left in charge. One man only was 
lost among the thirty, and he died of dys- 
intery, while they were forcing their way 
through the incredible difficulties of the 
west coust of Tanganyika. Excepting 
Johnston, this was the only loss of life 
suffered by the expedition from beginning 
toend. From Pambeté the return began 
by the way of Lake Leopold, which was 
visited for the first time. The expedition 
then pushed north rapidly to Unyanyembe, 
where it was once more on the beaten 
track to Zanzibar. 


Thomson brought home witb him natur- 
al history collections of great value; made 
a profile of levels, illustrating his route, 
and an approximate geological map of the 
adjacent country. His estimate of the 
natural resources and commercial wealth of 
Interior Africa is discouraging. As to 
ivory, he saw not one elephant in all the 
region traversed. Another score of years 
will, he thinks, exhaust the supply from 
sifrica. As to metals, he has nothing prom- 
sing to report, and the geology of the coun- 
try forbids the hope of finding coal. The 
result of the exploration must, therefore, 
be a damper on thcse expectations of 
wealth from Africa which were beginning 
to be indulged. Serpa Pinto, as we pointed 








out at the time, gave the same report of the 
lower region traversed by him. 

Thomson's opinion of the native races is 
far higher than Pinto’s, and his opinion is, 
probably, nearer the truth. Pinto, starting 
on a principle of universal distrust, put 
himself on the low moral ground of sharp- 
ness and sharp dealing and had to fight 
bis way across the continent among knaves 
and savages. Thomson set out like a brave 
Christian heart on a mission of peace. His 
men were men and became more manly 
while with him. He was rigorous and ex- 
acting, but he appesled to their honor and 
their manhood. Not a man deserted him; 
not a man in his employ stole from him. 
He had to discharge not one shot against a 
single savage among them all. He has 
nothing to report of the battles and blood- 
shed and thefts which are supposed to be 
essential adjuncts of African exploration. 
He has nothing but praise for the honesty 
and genuine character of his men. 

As to the fruits of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, his testimonyisexplicit. The traffic, 
though not wholly suppressed, has disap- 
peared over large areas, and elsewhere the 
roots of profit have been cut off. The dis- 
appearance of the slaver has been followed 
by improvement of the tribes. In many 
cases this improvement has been so rapid 
as to have made obvious changes in the 
tribes since Burton or even Livingstone 
saw them. 

Thomson's testimony to the gentleness 
and docility of these people is all the more 
impressive because he is able to show how 
treatment different from that adopted by 
him immediately roused all the savagery 
and all the demonism and scoundrelism of 
the African nature. That he did not ex- 
perience such treatment himself was due to 
the Christian spirit of his advance, and 
gives an encouraging indication that under 
their semi or wholly savage nature the 
tribes of Africa have a conscience and a 
moral nature which is enough like ours to 
make them approachable by the Gospel. 
Some of Thomson’s accounts of the rising 
savage fury, which threatened to destroy 
him on the spot, read like tales of romance. 
We know not'whether to admire most the 
splendid courage which held his eye and 
his breast up against the foe or the high 
decision which lead him to throw away his 
arms and to forbid his men to discharge a 
single shot. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
his own white skin gave him an advantage 
with these superstitious tribes, which 
palsied their arm and forbade them to let 
fly the fatal arrow. Stanley saw that it 
was this which saved him, in the last ex- 
tremity,on his terrible course down the 
Congo, and Thomson says the astonished 
tribes fell hack before him as if he werea 
ghost. 

Nor is it fair to contrast Thomson in this 
matter with Stanley’s forcible passage of 
the Congo, The fact is, the men resem- 
ble each other in the qualitics we now 
speak of. Thomson had no such barriers 
to force and no such fierce tribes to deal 
with. On his way down the Lukuga he 
began to feel the outskirting tribes of fierce 
people and was forced to return. Before 
heturned back he had come to see that 
his one last reliance was his ammunition. 
He turned back, with the goal only ten 
miles hefore him, because he had not shots 
enough in his stores to defend himself 
against the violence arrayed in his front. 
We make these remarks because they are 
due to Stanley, and also to Thomson, who, 
though an apostle of peace, had a healthy 
confidence in force as the last resort. 

The narrative deepens in interest as it ad- 
vances. The character of the young leader 
fills it everywhere with a lofty and invigor- 
ating Scotch honesty. He speaks out with 
entertaining if not amusing youthful open- 
ness. He laughs at the methods of the In- 
ternational Society. He never poses in his 
own pages. He censures himeelf, lets out 
his pride in a modest, manly way, and, 
though his literary power is not by any 
means ripe, manages to make his style carry 
his thought and is tolerably successful in 
his attempts to be playful. He is not de- 
ficient in graphic power. 

As to the missions, his ideas are those of 
Livingstone; but no traveler has given the 





missionaries he met higher praise or heartier 
recognition, and, as with the narratives of 


THE INDEPENDENT 


| H. contributes 


both Livingstone and Stanley, there is « 
deep interest in what‘he has written for the 
Christian and the philanthropist. 





The Atluntie Monthly for October gives 
Numbers VII and VIII of Mr. Howelle’s new 
story, ‘‘Dr. Breen’s Practice.’’ Richard L- 
Dugale supports, with regard to the “ Origin of 
Crime in Society,”’ the theory that the fluctua- 
tions of crime depend primarily on social cir_ 
cumstances and events which involve the en 
tailment of the savage nature. He offerssome 
definite suggestions as to methods to be 
looked to for the diminution of crime, which 
are, in brief, rewards for industry, the gradual 
preparation of the criminal class to enteran 
honest occupation, and a preparation for transi- 
tion from the criminal class to the bighest 
respectability bythe gradual multiplication of 
social classes. Colonel Higginson has an in- 
teresting paper on ‘“Carlyle’s Laugh,” and 
Julia C.R. Dorr contributes a little poem of 
great sweetness, in which ‘“‘Martha’’says a 
word for herself. Richard Grant White dis- 
cusses ‘‘The Two Hamlets.’’ Mr. James is 
still drawing ‘‘ The Portrait of a Lady.’ Sarah 
Orne Jewett writes on “‘ River Driftwood,” C. 
W. Stoddard on “‘ A Tropical Sequence,” 8. M. 
B. Piatt on ‘“‘My Neighbor’s Ring,” H. 
Part II of “The Katrine 
Saga,” D. G. Rossetti has a paper on the 
‘Place de la Bastile,’’ and Phillips Brooks 
writes on Dean Stanley as hie nearest friend 
on this side of the water. The article which 
interests us most is, however, Miss Phelps’s dis- 
eussion of the question ‘Is God Good?” There 
ie some morbid overstatement of the prepon- 
derence of pain over enjoyment, and want of 
insight into tre philusophy of happiness in its 
relation to suffering, as Kant saw it or Dr. 
Bushnell. The author is carried away by her 
power of writing. well; but, per contra, there 
isa high and poetic truthfulness in her solu- 
tion, which, if it does not wholly cover the 
ground and is neither the profoundes: nor the 
completest thing written, is beautifully true 
and really helpful as to a matter about which 
mone of us are above the need of help. 
The new name begins to show in the 
October number of Scribner in THE CENTURY 
printed red across the cover. The coming 
celebration at Yorktown is duly honored in 
the opening article by Thomas Nelson Page. 
Mr. Stedman contributes a second and con- 
cluding paper on ‘Poetry in America.” 
Among the numerous readable articles of the 
magazine type it is not easy to say which 
should receive the higher praise. Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard’s paper on the ‘‘Sonnet in English 
Poetry ’’ and Walter A. Burlingame’s account 
of Pierre Lanfrey’s assault on the legend of 
Napoleon I have interested us more than oth- 
ers. Scientific readers will find something for 
them in the articles on the finding of ‘‘A New 
Moth "’ in the United States, on ‘‘ The Migra- 
tion of Birds,’ and on ‘‘ The Coniferous Trees 
of the Sierra Nevadsa."’ 


....-Messrs, Scribner & Welford have 
brought out another volume in their J/lustra- 
ted Biographies of the Great Artists, Andrea 
Mantegna and Francisca Raibolini, commonly 
called Francia. The volume is prepared by 
Julia Cartwright. As faras Mantegna goes, 
there was great need of sucha volume, both 
because no separate biography had been writ- 
ten of this master in English and on account 
of the great place he fills in the history of art. 
The real significance of his work has been so 
recently recoghized as to give the author of 
this volume the advantage of comparatively 
new ground. The works of Mantegna are 
scattered over Europe, and on this account 
their criticism is more difficult. The 
author has, however, achieved her task well 
an’ produced a life at once fascinating and 
trustworthy. As to Francia, we cannot follow 
her judgment so closely. Mantegna arose 
almost alone in Padua from a soil which bad 
not produced artists, and lef! behind him 
teed which grew into a great harvest. In 
comparison with him, Francia, who was sur- 
rounded with the enthusiasm and the advan- 
tages of the ripest «chools and the ripest age, 
was not able to maintain himself ona level 
-with his competitors and itis an open ques- 
tion whether vexation and disappointment 
did not shorten his life’ Miss Cartwright’s 
Life”? has, however, the merit of genuine 
interest in the master, and her sympathy with 
him has enabled her to point out more effect- 
ively the excellences which will never fail to 
draw the attention of those who love art to 
hie pictures as long as they endure. 


-+-- The Rev. Newman Smyth, the author of 
“ Old Faiths in a New Light,” publishes an 
admirable little volume of six sermons, en- 
titled The Orthodoz Theolegy of To-day. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The sermons 
treat of such vital and living topics as ‘‘The 
Churches and Creeds,”’ “Imperfect Theories 
of the Future Life,” ‘Social Immortality.” 
In the sermon on “ Forgiveness and Suffer- 








ing’? the author, without formulating a 
theory of the Atonement, iudicates bis 








genera). position. The essence of the Atone 
ment, in his view, lies in “the suffering love of 
God.” This statement, if thought out and 
reduced to its theological form, is substan- 
tially that of Edwards in his treatise on Satis- 
faction. If this is the author’s definition, he 
either fails to impress his thought on his 
formulary or deceives himself in thinking that 
his view implies important modifications of 
the recefved opinion. 


.... Students of philosophy, who have passed 
beyond the elementary stage and are in need 
of some ald to get their general bearings in 
the unexplored world they wish to enter, can 
hardly do better than to give their attention to 
A Sketch of Ancient Philosophy from Thales to 
Cicero, a modest little book, prepared by 
Joseph B. Mayor, formerly ef Cambridge (En- 
gland) and now professor of morai philosophy 
at King’s College, London. Though only de- 
signed to be a sketch, it isdrawn with a strong 
band and with the whole field in full consider- 
ation. The tabular exhibitions of the course 
of thought and the geveralized views of the 
different schools are wrought out unusually 
well, and the student is assisted in finding the 
books he needs by the notes and citations. 
(Cambridge, England: University Press.) 


..».We can very heartily commend Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder’s Boston Town as an excel- 
lent book for young readers. (Houghton, 
Miffilno & Co.) The history of the town is 
told ina large and yet accurate way, with a 
good proportion between facts and their 
causes and a steady eye on the higher and 
moral relation of things. The paper and 
printing are exceJJent and the illustrations 
copious. Altogether, it is a good book to 
breed patriots on. 


.... Thomas Whittaker has imported Hymne 
and other Poetry of the Latin (hurch, trans- 
lated by D. T. Morgan and arranged accord- 
ing to the calendar of the Church of England. 
This is a beautiful collection ‘published in 
fine etyle by the Rivingtons) of one hundred 
of the ancient Latin hymns and sacred media- 
val lyrics. The extreme simplicity of the 
original is preserved in the English versions. 
We shonld like them better if they were set 
loose from the ecclesiastical imprisonment of 
sacred days and festivals in which the autbor 
has, with so much pains, brought them out; 
but through the bars flows the pure stream 
like the free song of a bird, himself impris- 
oned inacage. For devotional purposes such 
books have a peculiar value. 


-.--Among the many booke called out by 
the Revision of the New Testament is the re- 
publication of The opular History of the Trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures tnio the English 
Tongue, with Specimens of the Old Hnglish Ver- 
sions, by Mrs. H. U. Conant. The new edition 
is not, however, a bare reprint; but contains 
an opportune continuation of this history 
down to the present time, by Thomas J. 
Conant, D. D. (I. K. Fank & Co.), with a brief 
account of the inception of the revisionary 
movement, the corsiderations which requi-ed 
it, and the principles which were to be ob- 
served in the work and the persons engaged 
in it. 


..»»Melville Marbury publishes A Theory: 
Gravitation, Heat, and Electricity (Baltimore: 
John B. Piet), which propounds the theory 
that the forces of gravitation and cohesion 
are not inherent in matter, but due to the 
pressure of some interstellar medium, which 
is composed of two ethers of unequal elastic- 
ity, one of which pervades and has the power 
of compressing the other. The repulsive 
forces lie in matter, such as heat, which is 
due to a rotatory motion of atoms and mole- 
culea and to the effect of such motion on the 
interstellar médium. Electricity is explained 
on the same double-ether hypothesis. 


...- Chatterbox Junior (R. Worthington) is 
fully up to our expectations. We could not, 
in reason, expect it to be perfect. The engrav- 
ing of President Garfield, for example, is 
neither good nor like; but it is full of excel- 
lent and admirable things for the entertain- 
ment of children and this number is rather 
above the high level of those which have pre- 
ceded it. 


..-The Messrs. Houghton, Miffin & Com- 
pany bring out in two delicious 32mo volumes 
The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
The edition is, we believe, complete, embrac- 
ing all the author’s copyrighted poems, from 
the edition of 1850 to the “* [ron Gate and other 
Poems,”’ in 1880, 


....Robert Carter & Brothers send us 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Heformation of the 
Sizteenth Century, the first five volumes re- 
printed in one large octavo of 867 pages, at 
the low price of one dollar. 


-+-» We bave received, with the compliments 
of the ‘Catholic Pubitcatton Co.,” their very 





neat and attractive edition of the Catholic 
Family Annual tor 1883. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 


A reo long delayed work is now to be under- 
taken in the attempt to compile a catalogue 
of the works of Col. Trumbull (born 1766, died 
1843), giving their present owners and the 
places where they are kept. Among the 
works which have been lost sight of are the 
originel sketch of “The Surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown,” which Trumbull pre- 
sented to Mr. Jefferson (1787-88), and the first 
and second of the three renderings of ‘‘The 
Sortie from Gibraltar.” The first of these, as 
stated by Mr. Durand, in the article on Trum- 
bull which appeared in the September num- 
ber of The American Art Review, was given to 
Benjamin West; the second (30° 20") was 
sold by him to Sir Francis Baring, and was 
owned not many gears ago by Mr. McPherson, 
the well-known dealer in works of art, at 
Rome, after whose death it is sald to have 
been returned to England. According to 
another account, however, it came to the 
United States. It would be very interesting 
to trace these pictures to their present biding:- 
places, and any information concerning them, 
aswell asal! other pictures or sketches by 
Col. Trumbull, wili be thankfully received by 
Prof. B. Silliman, New Haven, Conn. 


Dean Stanley’s free and manly recugnition of 
the Kirk and his catholic spirit won him so many 
friends in Scotland that it is now proposed to 
erect a monument to bis memory. Principal 
Tulloch comes out with a letter to the Scots- 
man, giving his hearty approval to the sugges- 
tion that the memoria! shall be a rich stained- 
glass window in the old Abbey of Dumferline, 
while others propose St. Giles, Edinburgh, as 
the more appropriate place. 


Mr. Thomas Whittaker will publish next 
week an 8vo volume of more than 400 pages, 
devoted to the life and letters of the late 
Bishop McTivaine, of Ohio, by his friend, Canon 
Carus, of Winchester Cathedral. It will be a 
handsome volume and the edilion is limited. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. will 
publish ina few days a biography of David 
Cox, the artist, by the late Mr. William Hall, 
edited, with additions, by Mr. J. Thackray 
Bunce, with autotype portrait. 

R. Worthington has just issued the first 
Family Bible that contains the Old and New 
Versions of the New Testament. 

One 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


d the New Age; or, ‘The Holy 
resghem,” What tt i and When 

How it ** Comes wn from (od out of 
Heaven ” ; and Swedenborg and Ais Mission 


in potatoe se it. W an introduction on 
b and M und 7. au- 
or of “ The Riv Pit,” ete. 12mo, pp. 


5" Philadelphia: z. 7 Lippincote &Co.... 
Word putting. % For the Use of Classes in Ety 
sachosy. nk 8. tatdomen, LL.D., ete. 
Omo, pp. 6. The same...................... 
Praggietia A hey ty “ Rita,” author of 
apne.” ete. 12mo, paper, pp. 205. The 
vuhee, = Robert Adamson, M. A. (Blackwood's 
Philosophical Classics.) With Portrait. 
12mo, pp. 222. Thesame. Edinburgh: Wm. 
Bre B BORD cccnccccccccccccevesccenesece 
Lectures and Essays. By Goldwin Smith. 8vo, 
pp. vill, 896. New York: Macmillan &@Co... 2 25 
Fashion in Deformity, as Illustrated in the Cus- 
toms of Barbarous and Civilized Races. By 
William Henry Flower, LL.D., etc. (Nature 
Series.) With fllustrations. 16mo, flexible 
cloth, pp. xi, 85. The same 
‘Tae, Hebrew Student's Manual. Consistin 
A Hebrew Grammar. II. A Series o 
| ¥4 Reading Lessons Analyzed. LI. The 
Book of Psalms, with with Interiincary Transia 
tions. A ria En lish Lexicon, 
bp’ vt woo xiv ; vil, 287. Lon- 
don mueil ar & Bo sdeddbescsooceos 
Elements of aie Books for 
sonra. By Elroy M. Aver Tent S44 
= Elements of Natural hilowoptiy.” 
Tustrated. oO, pp. x, 354. New Yo 
2 


12% 


of: 


The Hero of Cowpens. A Centennial oor 
With Portraits and Maps. !2mo, pp. 206. 
New York and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes & Co.. 


Amens the Sioux of Dakota. Mehtece } ad 
at rience as ry Pm = 

Poole, U. ” 980 Now 

York: D. Van ahead 


King Grimalkum and Pussyanita; or, The Cats’ 
rabian Rae By abby Morton Diaz, au- 
thor of * ristmas Morning,” ote. spullus- 
trated. 4to, boards, pp. 227. b 
EBERSED B Goo 0 00002 2 0ccsdece' coccccdiectecccsce 
The United States Insurance Almanac and Sta- 
Seton! ister for the Year 1881. Edited 
E. Currie. Vol. XXV. vo. pp. 232. 

New York: 


Published by the author......... 

Scepter and Ring. A_ Novel. By B. H. Buxton, 
author of “ Nell—On ee = the Stage,” ete. 
(Franklin aare No. 207.) 4to, 
paper, pp New York ; : Harper & Broth: 


ous and Myrtles Ry Sarah Jerusha Corn- 
wall. 16mo, pp. 208. New York : D. Apple- 
St Sl tecenecenantinedhedGidesedakieineebinaken 
Gousehold Hints. By Emma Whitcomb Bab- 
cock. (Appleton's Home Books.) 12mo, flex- 
ible cloth, pp. 144. Thesame.......... 
Bachelor Bluff: His Opinions, Sentiments, and 
Disputations. Ry Oliver Bell Bunce. 12mo, 


1% 


00 


he same 
The Bloody Chasm A Novel. 
eat, author of “ Kate Beaumont,” etc. 
pp. 801. The same 
TAttell’s Living Age. Fifth Series. Voi rExv. 
(From beginning, Vol. CL.) July. 
ion “se aos. 


mber, 1881. 8Svo, pp. vi, 
Goston: BAREEEE B GO vccccccccccccsesccccccccccce 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


————_ 

First Old Book Catalogue, just issued 
by Estes & LavriaT, 801—305 Washington 
Street, ‘‘ opposite old South,” Boston. Illus- 
trated, Standard, and Rare Books at very low 
prices. Free to any address. Send postal. 


By J. W. De For. 
12mo, 
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VOLUME III OF 


VON HOLSTS GREAT WORK 


Von Holst’s Political and Constita- 
tional History of the United 
States of America.—Vol. III. 


TRANSLATED BY 
JOHN J. LALOR and PAUL SHOREY. 
1846-1850. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 
COMPROMISE OF 1850, 


TABLE OF CONTENTS OF VOL. III. 


Case. . James K. pe Le and his Cabinet. - 

Shap. he Oregon estion lor to 
Polk’s Administration. ~ ” 

Chap. I'l. Texas. 
hap. IV. Polk Weaves the Warp of the Mexican 


Geeo. ¥ P the’ Be he Tira 

Shap. VL. Bouble dome against England and 
Mext inst England the Strc rong 8 War. 
Mee Polley. with the Sword in the Scabbard. 

Chap. Vii. The Double Game against England and 
Mexico. For Weak Mexico a Peace Policy with 
a Drawn Swor 

es 8 — The Stage Thunder Dies Away and the 

orm 
Chap. IX. “The War of Polk the Mendacious.” 
Chap, X The Objects and Probable Results of the 


r. 
Chap. XL. 


The Seasions of the “ Three Million Bill,” 
and the Wilmot Bovisco. 
Cha is and End of the Mexican War. 


ap. XII. 
Chap. XIIL The Strugs le 
Chap. XIV, 


“y Oregon, and the Pres- 
Second § Sesalonor the Thirtieth Congress. 


Continuation of the Contest for the Territories. 


aking up of a. Solidarity of Views and 
Interests of the South. 
Chap. XV. The First Session of the Thirty first Con- 
[se to the Appointment of the Committee of 
irteen. April 8M 
Chap. XVI. The C 2m promise of 1850 
Chap. XVII. Slavery “ A Positive Good.” 


North American Review. —Certainly the best book 
which any foreigner has written upon the Untred 
States. If, indee!. it is not the best book which has 
ever been written upon that subject, whether by 
foreigner or native. 


Cloth. Bheep. Half-Calf 
FOTce _F.ncccceees $3.50 0 85. 
Ween _Bloccoscesce 8 5.00 6. 3 
Bee BEB. cc.cesees 50 4.00 5. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


CALLAGHAN & CO., 
CHICAGO. 
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HISTORICAL TALES, 

By Locy Exv.en Gorrenxsry. S vols. 12mo0,86.75. Sold 

Separate or in Beta. 

THE FOSTER SISTERS; orn, LUCY CORBEr'S 
CHRONICLE. §1. 

THE CHEVALIER’S DAUGHTER. 81.60. 

LADY BETTY’S GOVERNESS. $1 25. 

\ ADY ROSAMOND’S BOOK. gs 

WINIF RED ; on, AFTER MANY DAYS. 81.25 
“ The apirit of the tales is noble and impressive.”— 

The Literary World. 

“ Finely written and pure in tendency,”—The Chrie- 
tian Advocate 

REASONS FoR BELfEVING IN Hes hye 

TIANITY. Addressed to busy people 
A.Row, M. on ;paese Lecturer tor 1877 
cloth, gilt cents. 
“It isa work ne pia value." —Public Opinion. 
“ We commend his book to the careful sal 
all who desire to give some other reason wh 

are Christians beyond the fact that their fathers an 

forefathers were Christians before them.” 

tional Times. 

CHURCH SEASONS. Historteaity and Postie- 
ally Illustrated. By i. MA. With 
een t easraving® after eh painters. 12mo, 
cloth 

“An interesting, tnstructive, thoroughly valuable, 
pty 2 net volume. We hea artily recommend it.” 
Literary World, London, 
For sale by bookse Ners generally, or copies mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 
1 » 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, 

2 AND 3 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
which are sure to please the little ones. 
RIP VAN WINKLE’S TRAVELS IN 
FOREICN LANDS. 

With nearly one hundred and fifty {fllustrations. 
Quarto. Diu minated rere $04 $1.75 ; fancy cloth 

ers 7 

Attractive, reli bie. and foll of in- 
struction for young people an experienced travel- 
er. A valuable book for the amily ibrary. 

HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 
Quarto. [Dluminated cover. Illustrated, $1.50. 

Full 6f bright, charmt stories and pictures, in an 
elegant cover of unique design, and will be a favorite 

~ 7 for holiday gifts. 


SPARKLES FOR BRICHT EYES. 
Quarto. Tiluminated cover. Mlustrated, $1.25. 
The title of this book fs suggestive of its contents, 
which will cause the seus eyes to sparkie on receiv 
ing it as a Christmas gift. 


AUNT ETHEL’S PICTURE CAL- 
Quarto. Cloth backs, - covers, $1.25. 


One of the most attractive juveniles ever issued 
and full of fllustrations and of stories which never 
grow old and of which the little ones never tire. 


SPARKLE LIBRARY. 6vols., $3.25. 


Stx beautiful tllustrated books made from “ Sparkles 
for Bright Eyes "’ and “Aunt Ethel’s Picture Gallery.” 





All the above are healthful in their tendency, bright 
and attractive in their quality, finely illustrated, 
inted on fine calendered paper, and bound in beau: 
Fiput chromo-lithograph covers. 
For sale by all bookseliers, or sent. postpaid, per mail, 
on receipt af price. 


T.Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New Yerk. 





REVISED 
VEW TESTAMENT. 
OXFORD EDITIONS. 


Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 
In great va varieties of styles of binding. Ask for “Ox 


7nes. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


"a, & BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, Nz. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Teele onmnomn camp ator P Jounsron. 
Tllustrated. 
IL 
CAMP LIFE IN THE yroops. and the Tricks 


hensive’ Hints ta on Gama Shs Shelter. er, Log Hate, Bark 
Butldiag om 





structions for the Capture 

mals; Valuable Rovipes ! for the < Curing rand Tanning 
of Fur Skins etc. iy W — roi 
of “ Pastoral Days.’ Ltustnbed “py the “Author. 
12mo, Cloth, $1. 


OL 

JECA., PartlL. A First Greek Course 

a Rene mar, Delectus, and Exercise 
On the plan of the “ Prin- 

etpta Yatina™ By WiLttam Sirsa, DC.L, LL.D. 

ldo. 60 cents. 


. * 


INITIL 
ears S 
Boo 


Iv. 
POETS GREEK NEW 
w Testament in the Org- 
Tent yoo by Brooke Foss 


WEST ee 


and 

iy College. Cambet ie 3 loa With 

0 e, Cam merican tion. With 

4 Introductt +a D.D., 

Fveaigent of the Atherican fi Bible Revision Commit: 
Crown 8vo, Cloth , $2.00 


% 
"TES REViShe VERSION OF THE NEW 
H r’s 


pul) iy American Editions 
Cloth,” ; Brevier, 16mo, 
Cloth, ‘as ; Full Lea r, Gilt Elges, 96 cents; 
Brevier, 12mo, Cloth, Red Edges, 60 cen ; Brevier, 


Ato, faten 20 cents. 


eTtON. PRANK LIN SQUARE sone a COLLEC 


Mand Hymae Tos’ Be soe Hey ty Nu a 
2 ‘or ools an omes, Nurse’ 
Fireside. With Mus fe. Ev hing C krnery on its 
own Page. — ted by J. P. McCasary. Ro ae 
Paper, same Form as Harper's 
M née, See aa & on finer paper, 
in Embossed Cloth, $1 00. 
VIL. 

LETTE OF MADAME PR REMUSAT to 
her Husband and Son, from 1 1818. From the 
French by Mrs. CasHEL Hogy ry Mr. Jonny LiLum. 

4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
VII. 

LANDOR. By Siwrey CoLvm™. 1%mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. The Latest Volume issued in the the “ English 
Men of Letters.” 

rm. 


Fo-payY | Cy ae Pe Studies for the old 
the Hatton. 4to, 
a eente 


x. 
THOMAS OARLYLE. fy soe Conwar. 
liustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1. 4 
xL 
FARM of eee i. By Wu CaR.eroy, 
author * Farm Legends —_ 
Centennial a. vet numerous 
tees ustra’ form with “ Farm “pal. 
lads" and “Farm Illuminated 


e. — - oe, 
Cloth, $2 ; Git Edges, nts 


BEADTY IN press. ‘By Miss OaKEY. 16mo, 


Cloth, $ 
xil!. 
HARP I¥C or DIA OF BRITISH 
PREY ted yi Lit 38 Edited by Eres 
Cloth, C 
Edges, 4 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Scepter and Ring. By B. H. BuxTon. 20 cents. 


The Cameronians. By James Grant. 20 cents. 


The Private Secretary. 20 cents. 


With Costs. By Mrs. Newmay. 15 cents. 

Tob ler; = Ten Weeks with a Circus. By James 
ora Illustrated. Square 16mo, lumina 
Cloth, $1. 


Warlock o' Glenwarlock. By Grorce MacpDoONALp. 
cen 


= Ly vy Wretch. A Bri m Story. By Wit- 
With Many ll ustrations 20 cents. 
ti es y dition, 12mo, C — $1. 


Reseda. By Mrs. pasoeusn. 20 cents. 


The Black Speck. By F. W. Rosinson. 10 cents. 


Sydney. By Gronomana M. Cram. 15 cents. 


The Neptune Vase. By Vincinia W. Jonson. 20 cents 
Ayala’s Angel. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 20 cents. 


"By the author of “ Golden- 


Tee Story of Helen Trey, ce emo, Cloth st 
D ese! , 


Rod, an Idyl of Moun 
, | | By Grones H. Rarwontn. $1.00. 


An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 20 cents. 


a Harree & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


—_—_—— 


ge” Harper's CatTaLocur mailed free on receipt as 


Nine Cents in stamps. ” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
NEW YORK. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


East of the Jordan. 


4 Record of Travel and Observation in the Countries 
of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, during the years 





With Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol., Svo, $4 


This volume is written in a 
interesting incidents of travel and 
riences m da 


much at home tm the Bast Jordas cous as Mr. 
Merrill, and there does not exist im any other lan- 
guage so much f 

ry it. The illustrations w' 


i. 
The International Revision Commentary. 
ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By British and American Scholars and Revisers, 
Epirep py PHILIP SCHAFF, D. 
NOW READY. 


The Gospel According to St. Mark. 


By Pror. MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, D. D. 
246 pages. 1 vol. 16mo. Price, $i. 


This is the beginning of a series of Commentaries 
on the New Testament, based 2 aes the REVISED VeR- 
SION OF 1881, to ued in small handy volumes. 
The text is,” of course, that of the Revised Version, 
which hereafter must be the basis of every popular 
commentary. The American readings and rencerings 
preferred by the American Committee have been, for 
convenience sake. transferred to the foot of the page, 


The Theory of Preaching or Lec- 
tures on Homiletics. 


By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo, oad 


This work is the growth of more than thirty 
practical experience in teaching and is, probably, — 
most thorough and masterly treatment of the preach- 
ers’ art that exists. Certainly, as adapted for the 
American pulpit, it fa unequaled. While primarily 
designed for professional readers, it will be found tc 
contain much that will be of interest to thoughtfu' 
laymen, 


Phaeton Rogers. 


By Rosstrrr Jomnson. With illustrations. 1 vol, 
12mo, $1.50. 

“ As for ‘Phaeton Rogers.’ the adventures of that 
remarkable boy and his colleagues who investigate 
vhe mysteries of the art preservative, are full of de- 
lightful humor, in which the oldest member of the 
family can sympathize.”—Minneapolis Journal, 

“Ac harming — yn hy pom mn Dial ahold 

a as any boy co 2. — 
Republican. 


Vv 


Queen Titania. 


By Hsatwar H. Bovesen. 1 vol., square 1Smo, $1. 


a story, which 
the author has so often coompes n his yy of 
rural life, is oqnety 4 —~ hy scenes from the 
life of a great city in * PB nee 


Michael Strogoff , or, The Courier 
of the Czar. 


By Jutes Verxe. Profusely illustrated after designs 
by Rion. 1vol.,8vo. A New Edition. §2. 


Roundabout Rambles in Lands of 
Fact and Fancy. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 1 vol., 4to, boards, Fully 
illustrated. A New Edition. $1.50. 


Tales Out of School, 


By Frank R. STOCKTON. 1 vol., 4to, boards, 300 iMus- 
trations. A New Edition. $1.50. 


RECENTLY erence 


1 Commentary : New Team n 
The Ty e Epistle to the Romans, by Re isa 
Corinth ay by Canon ev one ~~ Rev. Jo- 


oh 

heol of To-da: NEW- 

Fhe Pusbeser Ties of 12 Faiths 1s Kew"! Light.” 
1 vol, i2mo, $1.25. a 


The Law of Love, and Love as a Law; 
tian 


nh thics.’ By MARK HOPKINS, D. D. 
ob CoaruiNew Edition, with important additions. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.75 

Iv. 

TET. A 
az wing id 
12mo, $ 


THE Q 


Bot 1s 1 vol, 


el to Dab Kinzer. A 
WILLIAM O, STOD- 


v. 
A NEW EDITION. 


set, $6; per vol. separately 





*,* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or wilt 
be sent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


Nes. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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CERALDINE. 


A SOUVENIR OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 
Elegantly bound in gray and gold. Price, $1.25. 


“ Thousands will be fascinated by it.”—Rural Home. 
“ a strange, weird story of love, passion, and retri- 
bution.”— Boston Times. 


“ As a love story in rhyme, with passion and feeling 
wrought into ae verse, it is likely to be as extensive- 
ly as Dr. Holland’s * Kathrina’ or ‘ Bitter Sweet.’ 
Meredith's * Lucile.’”—Cin. mercial. 


or Owen Com: 


LUCILE. 


Tlustrated. By OWEN MEREDITH. 
A yo § fine-art edition, from new plates, and 
rinted and bound with the utmost care and skill. 
t is illustrated witlf 160 woed cuts, engraved by 
panes, Listen. end Ly engravers, from draw- 
a.) ourteen famous American a: 
"paper cream tinted and quercohendyes. 
The book forms an elegant octavo. in a boz. 
$6; in full morocco or tree-calf, $10. 
“Simply exquisite.”—Andrew’s American Queen, 
“Decidedly one of the most charming gift-books—a 
poem without peer.”—New Orleans Picayune. 
“‘ The poem of * Lucile’ is one of the most exquisite 
things in the language.’ "= Bost ‘on Traveller. 


The Illustrated Birthday-Book of 
American Poets. 


By ALMIRA L. HAYWARD. 1 vol., 18mo. Beauti- 
fully bound, $1. With anew and ‘attractive cover 
and portraits of Aldrich, Bryant, Emerson, Harte, 
Holmes, Howells, Lo mngfellow, i ell, Poe, Stea- 
man, Stoddard rd, Taylor, and Whittie 
The universal favor with which this Birthday. Book 

has been received attests the merit of the plan of se- 

lecting the choicest extracts of ali the best American 
poets, instead of Bnitins the collection toasingle 
writer, however eminent 


Edwin Forest. 


By LAWRENCE BARRETT. Vol. Iof The Américan 
Actor —, be FO ee Horrors. Illus- 
. 1 vo mo 


THE LATEST ROUND-ROBIN NOVELS. 


A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN 
A romance of ancient New Englond and France. 
The Hartford Courant says: “The author bas 
served for us in it the odors of hoth the Rose of 
vence and the Mayflower of New England.” 
A LESSON IN LOVE. 
A brilliant story of modern society in —- York. 
The Alliance calls it “ the novel of the year. 
THE GEORGIANS, 
& porestt study of Southern character. “We 
bm this book a aese upon Hawthorne's best 
d and a +y- climax of the 
frory Ungers in te mind, like the story of Hester 


PATTY’S PERVERSITIES 

“A charming story of quiet New England life.” 
Nora Perry says: “ It is the most original story that 
has appeared for years.’ 

HOMOSELLE. 

Acharming picture of Virg nia plantation life under 
the old rigime. Thestyle is pure ond a 
ing in touches of pathos and poetry “The book 
would not be out of place next to ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.’” —Literary World 


DA MEN’S GHOST. 
A fascinating story of contemporary life in New 
York. “A book which commands remarkably the 


Treader’ s attention” '—Boston Globe. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.. Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 
GARFIELD’S WORDS. 


Suggestive | — wr from the Public and Private 
Writings of James ABRAM GARFIELD. Compiled by 
Wiiiuiam Ratston Batch. With a Memoir and fine 
Steel Portrait. $1.00. 

This book oomains brief, pithy, wise, eloquent 

aphs on arge variety of subjects and wit the 

emotir ‘and Portrait forms an admirable souvenir of 

President GARFIELD. 


By Bu6 SRNGT. JERNE BJSRNSON. Authorised American 
Edition, translated from the Norwegian by Prof. R. 
B. ANDERSON. 1 vol. 16mo, $1. 

This is the second volume tn the American edition 
of Bjérnson's Novels, translate by: Prof. Anderson 
y special arrangement with the author. It is a pecu- 

Pasty beautiful story and will be even more widely 

popular than the first volume, “ Synnéve Solbakken.” 


Holmes Leaflets. 


Edited by Josernine E. Hopapow. 12mo, full 
ane. with a biographical sketch of Dr. 


nts. 

The ¥ Holmes Leaflets are uniform in character and 
style with the Longfellow Leaflets, which are admir- 
ably adapted for use in schools and families. 


Seven Little People and their 
Friends. 


By Horace E. Sccpper. Uniform with “ Dream Chil® 
dren,” etc. 4 new illustrations. 16mo, $1. 


A new edition. in a more attractive style, of a very 
eharming book for children. 


index to Neander’s Church History. 


1 vol. S¥o, cloth, $3.00. 


This has been care: prepared fur- 
ey 4 - te clew to all the varied Rare 
treasures of Neander's great w 


Holmes s Poems. 


me Edition. An entirely new and beauti 
Fa Wanition of ¢ of the Poetical Works of OLrveR WENDEL! 
OLMFS. 








La 
mes. 


veces written since 
wo volumes, I8mo, 
a: half calf, 


Boston com. 


7. E. ScuppER. 12mo, fully fllustrated, 


In this book Mr. Scudder, with the ekill and enter 
taiv'ng style which have made the Bodley Books so 

w'dely popular, tells the story of Boston from its set 
a ment to the present tire. The book is intended 
for young people. but will be found hardly less int«r- 
esting to their elders. 


The Globe De Quincey.. 


The complete works of Thomas De Qurxcry. New 
Globe Frt’ion, entierm with the Globe Diekens. 
| nl Hawthorne, and Waverley. Complete tn 
six Yoluiwes. Cloth, $10.00; half calf, $20.00. 
ye? Sold only tn sets. 


very destrable chean edition of the complete 
wrttings of this great master of English prose. 


*,° For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
recetpt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. / 





Trvo Here Boo of Special Interest 


The Bloody Chasm. 


A NOVEL. 





By J. W. De Forest, author of “The Wetherel 
Affair,” “ Overland,” etc. 
16mo, cloth........ ccccccccccccce EP EIOC, G1.00. 


This novel is likely to attract wide attention. The 
scene opens in Charleston soon after the war, and the 
story turns, as the title implies, upon the sectional 
passions pertaining to the struggle, which were then 
at their hight. It presents some fine contrasts of 
character and the main situation is strikingly orig 
inal. 

“In ame. ot its ‘~~ title, ‘The oe 

aims y to n entertaining bit 
Entertaining it A-¥.¥ ts. 
readable and Aunt Chloe is almost a 
The Critic, 


Bachelor Bluff: 


HIS OPINIONS, SENTIMENTS, AND DISPUTATIONS. 
By OLIVER BELL Bunce. 
16mo, GI, nce cvtcashitbcssneeed Pricé, $1.25. 


TABLE OF Contents —I. Introducing Mr. Bluff. I. 
Mr. Bluff on Domestic Bliss. ITI. Mr. Bluff’s Theory of 
Poetry. IV. Mr. Bluff’s Ideal of a House, V. Mr. Bluff 
on Feminine Tact and Intuitions. VL Mr. Bluff on 
Realism in Art. VII. Mr. Bluff Discourses of the 
Country and Kindred Themes. VIII. Mr. Bluff on the 
Privileges of Women. IX. Mr. Bluff on Modern 
Fiction. X. Some of Mr. Bluff’s Political Notions. 
Xl. Mr. Bluff as an Arithmetician. XII. Mr. Bluff’s 
Meditations tn an Art Gallery. XIIL Mr. Bluff on 
Melancholy. XIV. Mr. Bluff on Morals in Literature 
and Nudity in Art. XV. Mr. Bluff as a Critic on Dress. 
XVL Mr. Bluff on Sundry Topics. XVII. Mr. Bluff's 
Experiences of Holidays. 

“He (the reader] will find himself in company of 
very Shateies and profitable couveruntionatios 
who thinks for himself, and what is more 
and eS ay conversation with such a man? 

be enriched with new ideas, some of 
which , 3 striking, anf Sees with picavine and 
ennobling sentiments. terary World. 


Chasm’ 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE FOREIGNER IN CHINA. 


By L.N 


With an Introduction by Professor W. C. SawYER, 
Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The clearest and most concise account of the con- 
tact of Christian civilization with that of Confucius 


. WHEELER, D. D. 


great Western Powers to “ Cc merce. 
and of how these are regarded the Chinese. It 
covers the ane renee yf estern mowedee of and 
contact wi pat he Ch tatee, from the remot- 
est days of 2 an he p day. 





LITERARY STYLE 
and Other Essays. 
By Wms MarTnews, LL. D. 
12mo. Price, $1.50. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


3 wean” thickly strewn with gems."—Christian at 

Wor 

“Even better then any of its predecessors.”"—Chi- 
cago Inter 

“The ae | the onthe is Jo every whose manifest 


and the reader will find 1 to Ph o 
work one not easily laid Sena moon once 
—Chi ian Advocate, New York. 

“Since Timothy Ti 


making books. 
know of no American writer who seems to talk ‘in 


rint for the entertainment of the ave: American 
mo pee @ Sey than this essay- 


| Y+ thor of titer lite le = my excelleat ad. 
inthe ma 0! a of excellent 
vice is contained in rary se '—Troy Tt 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
GETTING ON IN THE wOsLe. $1.50. 


© 
ORATORY AND ORATORS. $2. 
Other New Books: 
SREDIy S PEMOCTRENES. = 
Ro oouETS. 26. 
WINCHELLS PRE ADAMITER 6B S00 
5S.) 
woRRtiUee eS! saree smoconr am 
Ss! EU. SS.) 
THINKERS. $1.75. wae 


Far sale by your Bookseller, or will be sent, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


§. C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


HENRY'S COMMENTARY 


for $15.00, 
In 5 vols., quarto, cloth. 
Or the same in leather, $20.00. 
- Or in 9 vols, 8vo, cloth, 20.00. 


Kitto’s Bible Iilustrations. 8 vols.. $70) 
Moshetm’s Church History...... - 3 00 
Hodge's Outlines of Theology...... - 300 
D’ Aubigne’s Reformation. 5 vols...... 4% 

do. do, inonevol. 100 


— — in Time of Calvin. 8 vols 
Hlorne’s Introduction to Bible.... 
Ryle’s Notes on Gospels. 7 vols... 





A. L. O. ©. Library. 55 vols...... 

Olive Vibrary. Wvols...........-.ccccccceeee 
Works of Jonathan Edwards, 4vols.... 600 
Charnock on the Attributes......... eccesee O@ 


ROBERT GARTER & BROTHERS, 





630 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





{international Lesso 
Rev, J ohn] Hall, D.D. 


The Sunday-School oud A Monthy 
‘or Teachers. By mail, 60 cts. a year ; in clubs, 55 cts. 


tne Amestons pom ene Unien Sr 


ter help 
for seholane “illustrated. One copy, 5 cts.; 20 cts. per 
year; five and over, “ each, postage free. 


The Scholars’ Lesson 
tions, notes, A wat e' 


The Primary Lessen Paper. Pink paper, for 
the younger wholars, ach 10 copies per year, 75 
ots.; copies, $750. 








4 Containing ques- 


QUARTERLY REVIEW PAPERS. 


1. Large Review Chart, 81¢x5 feet, See. each, $1 per 
ag 2. Superinten: tients og 4 Paper, 2 ote ® 
cts. r year hers’ Review 

Paper, 1 — Ry "9s per h_.., 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


The Picsare World. Containing the Bible les- 
eee saa geonies, * = Little People, in oa ty, -_ 
—— = 8 pages month 7. 

a year; five cae apd upward, 20 ¢ cts. 


The Youth's World. Containing pleasing and 
nstructive reading by the best writers. 4 pease 
monthly, 35 ote. . Ea five copies and over, |! 
_* Addrease th 


AMERICAN §.-8. UNION, 
1222 Chestnut St., Phil.; 
10 Bisie House, New York ; 

73 RaNDOLPa STREET, Chicago. 


Miniatre Pocket Atlas 


FIFTY COLORED MAPS AND CHARTS, 
showing the original Thirteen Colonies, the United 
States and Territories (from latest surveys), and Brit- 
ish Provinces of Quebec and Ontario: also a Track 
Chart of the Cunard Steamers. Each State, Territory, 
and Province forms 4 separate map by itself. Also, 
forty six pages of letter-press, devoted to commerce, 
finance, political history, etc., carefully edited. An in- 
dispensable pocket companion. Bound in fine flexible 
covers, 5i¢ by 34 inches; weight, 244 ounces. Single 

copies, 75 cents. 8 copies to one address, $5. Sent by 
mail free of postage. Stamps received for one book. 








Addregs for copies of the work, or for full descrip- 
rive es ACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 
400'W hington S treet, 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


G@ARPER'S MAGAZINE, vE, One pom. haiess 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, . 
HARPER'S BAZAR “ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEO. 
ta HARPER'S CA TALOGUE will 
of nine certs. 


ae 


00 
00 
00 
50 





be sent by mai, 





HARPER & BROS,, Franklin Square. N. ¥. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C0,, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


“RITA’S” NEW NOVEL 


FRAGOLETTA, 


By “RITA,’’ 
Author of “ Daphne,” etc. 
19mo, Extra Cloth, $1.35. Paper Cover. 60c. 


THE MYSTERY OF HAMLET. 


An Attempt to Solve an Old Problem. By Epwarp P. 
Vuune. 12mo, extra cloth, 75 cents. 


FICHTE. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS. 
By Prof. Apamson. With Portrait imo, extra 
oe. 3 (hm nme tee Fourth Volume of we 
Wu mL14M Eniont, LL. D. 


WORD-BUILDING. 


un of Cinanes in Et mology. By 8.8. Hatpr- 
man, LL D » MN.A easor of Comparative 
Philo in the Giavorstty ot of Pennsy!vania, ex- 
President a the Americ hilological Association. 
16mo, fine cloth, 75 cents. 


*,.* Forsale by all Booksellers, or will be 
mall, postage prepaid, On receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


sent by 





THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
IT ATrne Story, Wild and Sad, 


« by the noted author and poet, 
Joaquin Miller. oe poem, 8 filled wi VF pms ce and 
edvapture is fascina sing.as a novel a 
we all to be eA hate EST INDIA: 
sell t EY, Send for circulars and see our extra 
inducements. Ad 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING ©O., Hartford, Conn. 


vi per War ! 





Pras 3 t. larger than Appleton's, cent. 

- Johasoh's, at a mere fraction spats cost. . 
large Octavo a mer nes, nearly antsy e8, COM 

Petiaeas in cloth binding, 153 PAL rt a 4 ite 3 in 


AMERICAN f Seng 
Son BY B arpen, Manager, 7 Po pice an York 





Save the Children from Rum. 


We can seldom sd¥e the drunk- 
= ward or stop the moderate drink- 
er; but we can pledge the chil- 


dren and follew up the pledge with such teachings that they will never break the pledge. Repor%s from Great 
Britain, United Kingdom, Band of Hope Union go to show that ninety per cent. remain true to pledge, while 
double the number of Sunday-schoo! pupils join the church from schools having bands. Best of all, the work ts 
not opposed, parents seldom object, while many who drink seem very giad to have their children join a Band of 


Hope. 


No one can cry “ oppression” or “‘ you're after votes,” while it reacts on older people with even greater 


force than direct work, for the books, papers, etc. go into the homes and are read by the parents; the lessons, 
too, suo talans over; and every one comes out to the Band concerts to hear their own little ones sing and talk 


Free.— —f an entirely new series of requis 


Bands of Ho) age bn tte gountey hove veep 000 eupensive, an well og 90 Oitioute. wo aap past 


to simplest plans 


ea are inexpensive. 

—— and sure to ae one-third more than m= pave Lo = all waists. 
an of running is like the otuplest plan of phan -schooi—requlsites most L gompiete pubi a 
sae 5 i 01 temperance eto put up in prone bas pamphlet inding. attractive 
cover, costing but 5c - on (fi books y cost $31.95). Y paper, over 5 words 
ina ——~ 1, for - @quarter. A Se AXD Sona asters for ae, aguetter. "A A four-page weekly PRIMART 

Fares. th same ns sim illust: ao bg a use, & & ie 

an! 


pledge-rolls. beautiful ce ficates of membership tor ‘or sre 
, the wi from each 


6 ston of "iibrary 
. yatems 
~}— tals. 


ex so cheap that a penny a week ber leaves nearly half over for inciden 
We specimen outfit of ate for 25c. Full p free. 
pers,” instead of tracts. In better sha , yet chea: lish 

Other Publications.— eightes monthly * class” temperance papers, an ny One of which we re wilt mail 
every month for a fos a year. addressed, wrap; d mailed . for 5e., provi ing order is sent to send 2 ond 
or more viduals (so shat order Qpous 10 2c. or more). follow: are names of papers: 1. Our Y 

2. oung Men. 3, Our Women. 4. The Christian. 5. The Pastor. 6. The. 8. Su ntendent. 2 The 
8.8. Worker. 8. The Catholic Total Abstinence Banner. 9 The P! 10. hibition. 11. The Saloon Curse. 
12. Home Protection. 13. The Common 4. The Railroad. he Anchor. 16. The goldies. 17. Ameri. 
can Farmer. RS! Freeman's Paper. Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4,17, and 18 first week of month ; Nos. 5, 6,7, and 
8 second week; Nos. 1, and'12 third week 





9, 10, 11, an 

Title on paper will suggest the class of readers 
Each paper is published mont 

words in a year, or the matter o 





See dates of mail 


orc 
, and, though small in size, contains over 6,000 
‘an ordinary $1.50 book. 


How it Works," ie ony a ye Se are never refused. You have 


ts sends a paper free every month for a car to ten different 
and f po eties cannot adopt a better pina 
tafund to send one or more of our 
100 persons — month for a year, or fifty persoas every tw: 


wee 
of work for which is os 
a py 


Fully 70,000 
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will subscribe, 

distribution 
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—“ of 
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copy. 


e Roll, highly orn: ental 4 rinted in to on fine 
ighly © am esign, pi will sign tt. 
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pat up in in 8 piece 2% special paper. t) 
each an Papers come ready 


ide hooks, with card attach: atta 
words i, 


TAKE 0} 


he hooks refilled with pers fro 
for use om the hooks. 
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Specimen Pa ers,~ v2 will send one each of all the above papers as papers in eall)on receipt of 10 


cents. 
we are 


2c. Story Boo 


wa: 
other 
temperance ase ett Complete cat 


Advanced . Endorsements of the Revolution. 
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ational 


rances E. Willard, President 
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when bought in lots weet ee ot eee rm. gue pa eed bod 
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Wiss wal read for the sake of the story and Bots. “Each 
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logue free 


~The following and hundreds of other 
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U.,in” our Union” : “When Mr. Cook takes up the 


opening of the ammunition Sor omg teetotal army, how much more space the rim of a dime will cover than is 


possible now! May the day has 


From Mary C. Johnson, Secretary National W.C.T.U.: 


temperance 
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THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF EN- 
GLISH RITUALISTS. 

Tue case of the Rev. 8. F. Green, of 
Miles Platting, the imprisoned clergyman, 
is, when considered iv the amount of at- 
tention it bas excited and the distinctness 
with which the lines of the parties are 
drawn upon it, one of the most important 
which the Ritualistic controversy in En- 
gland has developed. The Ritualist party 
seem to have determined to make of ita 
test of the possibility of their extorting 
toleration within the Chureh. The eccle- 
siastical authorities seem equally disposed 
to make it a test of the extent to which the 
law assumed to govern clergymen in the Es- 
tablished Church in the discharge of their 
offices can be enforced against those who 
persistently violate it. The Ritualists 
represent Mr. Green as a martyr for con- 
science sake, and are carrying on a most 
lively agitation before the people on that 
ground. The law officers and bishops 
insist that he isin jail simply because he 
continues to violate the law under which 
he holds his office and under which 
he accepted it, and that his release is con- 
ditioned simply upon his giving satis- 
factory assurances that he will cease 
fo violate the law. Mr. W. G. Philli- 
more, one of Mr. Green’s counsel, has 
published a very strong presentment of his 
case, as regarded from bis own point of 
view. Mr, Green is in prison, he says, for 
contempt of the court of Lord Penzance, 
which was created by the Public Worship 
Regulation Act of 1874, a court which had 
no existence and which he had no reason 
to expect would be set up when he took 
orders, It was set up by Parliament only, 
without the approval of the convocations, 
which represent the clergy, and in the ab- 
sence of any bodies through which the 
Jaity can make themselves beard. His 
church was ritualistic before he came into 
it. The declaration on which he was ar- 
raigned was signe! by three parishioners 
who were only nominally members of the 
church, for the incumbent did not know 
two of them atall, and the third hardly, 
who only came forward at the instance of 
the Church Association, so that the forms 
of law might be complied with, and have 
not been heard of since. The case was 
sent up to Lord Penzance’s court by a bish- 
op who is charged with being as much a 
law-breaker by omission as Mr. Green is 
by commission, and was decided agaivst 
the accused by a secular, in no way spirit- 
ual authority. Mr. Green could vot con- 
scientiously allow that authority to control 
him in the exercise of a purely spirit 
ual function. Disobeying its decisions, 
he was fobibited—-that is, was command- 
ed by the same wholly secular authority— 
that he ‘‘ should cease from performing bis 
cuty, should give up ministering the Word 
and sacraments—not in some particular 
way, but altogether; should unfrock him- 
self, as it were; feud lay down at the 
judge’s bidding that commission which in 
the name of the Lord the bishop and 
priests of his diocese had solemuly given 
him. Is not that a pretty plain inter- 
ference with the ministration of God's 
Word and sacranient?” For disregarding 
this interference he is in prison. He can 
be released if he will apologize for his con- 
tempt xnd take an oath to obey the law as 
laid down by Lord Penzance, and ‘‘ submit 
to all his commands—that is, that he wil! 
give up his office and cease from minister- 
ing at his command.”—just as the martyrs 
could escape the stake by recanting; but he 
could no more recant than they. Ordinary 
offenders are released at the end of some 
definite time and left to themselves til] they 
commit some new crime. Mr. Green, 
under the terms of his imprisonment, can 
vever be released without rending bis con- 
science; aud, if he were reJeased, would be 
compelled by his conscience to offend 
again. To meet this peculiar difficulty, a 
bill has been introduced in Parliament fix- 
ing a limitation on imprisonments in such 
cases. The trouble here is a ingical out- 
come of the conncction between church 
and state and is of akiod that can hardly 
be avoided where, in the obscurity of doc- 
trina] definitions, clergymen fed) bound in 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Religious é ntelliqeure. conscience to adhere to certain principles Missions, different parte of the land, at which consider- 


and the officers of the law consider it their 
duty to enforce it strictly. The contro- 
versy is adding much to the force of the 
movement in favor of disestablishment. 


hh 


Tae Norway and Denmark Conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church held their 
annual meetings at Fredericketadt and Veile, in 
August, under the presidency of Bishop Peck. 
The growth of the Church {in both countries 
had been impeded by the large emigration of 
members to the United States, which quite 
offset the accessions in Norway, while the 
Danish Church enjoyed an increase of nine 
members. The spirit in both bodies was good 
and the collections had been relatively liberal, 
amounting in Norway to 50,000 crowne for 
2,766 members. Both conferences approved a 
proposition to unite with the Sweden Confer- 
ence in the establishment of a school to train 
Scandinavian Methodist ministers, which will 
probably be located at Gottenberg, Sweden. 
In Norway a society has been formed at Trond- 
hjem anda preacher has beea sent to Hange- 
sund, on the western coast. The twenty fifth 
anniversary of the formation of the first so- 
ciety in Norway was to be celebrated Septem- 
berlith. The ministers in Denmark are leaders 
in the temperance movement, which has 
resulted in the formation of forty total-ab- 
stinence societies, with more than two thou- 
sand pledged members 


....We underestimated the strength of the 
Colored Methodist Churches last week. The 
African Methodist Episcopal Church has, ac- 
cording to the reports of statistics for 1880, 
400,691 membere. The A. M. E. Zion Church 
had 215,000 members according to its last statis- 
tical reports and is now estimated by its 
bishops to have 300,000 members. Accepting 
these as the correct figures and leaving our 
other estimates as they were would bring 
the whole number of members of organized 
Colored Churches In the United States upto 
between a million and a million and a half. 
In the mnission-ficlds about 115,000 members are 
returned by the different missions in Africa 
and 105.000 in the West Indies and Guiana, of 
whom itis safe to assume that two-thirds, or 
150,000, are colored. The total raises the num- 
ber of African Christians to the considerable 
figure of between 1,275,000 and 1,300,000. 


. ..One of the United Presbyterian papers 
(we forget which) compares the net {ncrease 
during, the year of five churches of affiliated 
faith, with the following results. United 
Presbyterian Church, 814 congregations, net 
increase 818; Northern Presbyterian Church, 
5.508 congregations, wet increase 2,730; 
Southern Presbyterian, 1,957 congregations 
net increase 1,887; Congregational Churches, 
8,715 congregations, net increase 1,792; 
Reformed (Dutch) Church, 507 congregations, 
net increase 364; total, 12,621 congregations, 
pet increase 7,501. The United Presbyterian 
Church ts the only obe of the five ttat shows 
a net increase of one member toa congrega- 
tion. On the whole, the uet increase bas been 
at the rate of seven members to twelve con- 
gregations. 


...eThe Evangelical party in the Irish Epis- 
copal Church suffers a serious loss from the 
death of the Right Hon. Mr. Brooke, Master in 
Chancery, at the age of eighty-five years. He 
was conspicuous as the leader of the party 
during the earlier sessions of the synod at 
which the revision of the Prayer-book was 
considered. He labored earvestly to secure a 
thorough revision and the removal of every- 
thing that could prove e germ of ritualism and 
prelacy; but was often defeated, mainly by the 
votes of the clergy. The laity were with him 
on most questions. 


....The Eastern German Baptist Conven- 
tion, which met recently vear Williemsport, 
Pa., resolved to correspond with the Western 
Covventious, with a view to unifving the 
whole mission work for the United States and 
Canada, to be cared for by a general secretary 
and to constituting the Triencial General Con- 
vention a bome mission soctety, as well as a 
society for ministerial education and publicr, 
tion. Two hundred and fifty members were 
added by baptism during the year and 81,400 
contributed to bome missions. 


....The Committee of the Genera) Christian 
Miseiovary Convention has undertaken to 
build, in connection with the congregation of 
the church, a church-building, to cost not less 
thap $55,000, for the Church of the Disciples of 
Christ, tn Washington, at which President 
Garfleld was ¢ “orshiper. The title of the 
property ie to be so guarded thet ft shall 
always be under the control upitimately of the 
Missionary Convention. 


. ..The mfputes of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence for 188i gives the whole vumber of 
mewbers in Great Britain as 881,956, with 30,- 
707 on trie. The vumber of new members 
now fully received is 40,611. 





THE GERMAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
THE BERLIN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
BY DR. BR. GRUNDEMANN. 





Tue Society for the Promotion of Evangel- 
ical Missions among the Heathen, commonly 
known as the Berlin Missionary Society, repre- 
sents what might be called the High Church 
tendency of the Prussian State Church, par- 
ticularly in the Eastern Provinces. It isa 
Lutheran mission, yet not as much import- 
ance is attached by it to denominational pecu- 
liarities as is done by the Liepzig Mission, of 
which we shall speak later. The Society basa 
large mission-house in Berlin, where about 
twenty young men receive a full preparation 
forthe mission service. Sixty-five European 
migsionaries labor in the mission-field, which 
is confined to South Africa and embraces the 
following several districts. 

1. Ip the Cape Colony are five stations 
among the mixed populations of the south- 
ern districts, where the last remains of 
the Hottentot tribes still maintain them- 
selves. The churches are all organized, most- 
ly in a condition of self-support, and include 
more than three thousand Christians. There 
are very few heathen in those regions; but a 
number of them become embodied in the 
Christian congregations every year. 

2. The Berlin Mission labors among the 
Kaffirs of the eastern district of the Cape Col- 
ony and the Zulus of Natal at ten stations, and 
has zathered there 1,630converts. The former 
people do not afford much to encourage the 
efforts to Christianize them ; and, between the 
strong pressure of European civilization in 
their country and the unfavorable colonial 
political policy, they have lately been grad- 
ually sinking into the condition of a demoral- 
ized rabble. The numerous Zulus in Natal 
have somewhat more nationa] standing; but 
they also appear to be almost inaccessible to 
the Gospel. 

8. At the stations situated in the Orange Free 
State the Gospel was at first preached ‘to the 
Koranna, a people allied to the Hottertots. 
Their race is near extinction. On the other 
band, numerous natives of other tribes have 
recently come into this region, attracted to it 
more particularly by its diamond-fleids, and 
the mission-work, that had been hampered, bas 
taken a strong step forward. Several German 
congregations also have been formed there 
and are served by the missionaries. 

4. The most important field of the Berlin 
Missionary Society is that among the Bech- 
uanas, whose home is in the territory of the 
Transvaal. Although the Society had fixed its 
eyes on this fleld soon after its organization 
(more than fifty years ago), it has been only 
within twenty years that it has been able to 
begin there the active work to which its best 
strength is pow devoted and which promises 
the richest fruits. Although the country of 
the Transvaal was colonized by Dutch Boers, 
who withdrew from British rule iv the Cape 
Colony. there are still within it entire 
tribes of natives in an actually independ- 
ent condition. This was, till a short time 
ago, the case with the two tribes of the 
Bapedi, whose king, Secoceeni, at first gave 
tbe Berlin missionaries a favorable reception, 
on their coming to the country. He did so, 
it is true, only for the sake of the advantages 
of foreign civilization ; but the Word of God 
exbibited its power here in a remarkable man- 
ver, and, although the king eventually changed 
his favor into aversion and hostility. A Chris- 
tian Chureh grew up ip a few years among 
his subjects, which counted some of its mem- 
bers in the royal household. Finally, the 
wrath of the king was violently inflamed. 
The Christians were cruelly persecuted. A 
large number of them became martyrs, of 
whom an honorable remembrance ‘will be 
preserved for all time in the  bistory 
of the Christian Churck. Tbe wmissionaries 
were driven away, and with them fled the 
members of the Christian congregations, so 
far as they could escape the spies of 
the king. A new station, Botshabelo— 
that is, “‘place of refuge’’—was founded at a 
safe place; and this has increased in the 
most gratifying manner till the present time, 
and forms the bright point among the fruits 
of the Berlin missions. Of the 1,480 persons 
whotwo years ago had been gradually col- 
lected at this point 1,218 were Christians. 
Several schools and industria] institutions are 
igs flourishing condition, e seminary qual- 
ifies colored native helpers, and the popula- 
tlop bas wade most encouraging progress in 
externa] civilization, as well es in Christien 
life. 

After the English bad annexed the Trans- 
vaal Republic (ip 1877), the pride of ibe baughty 
Kiog Secoce@pi was brokes by them (1879). 
Since that time the old stations in bis territory 
have beep re-esteblisbed. In the meanwhile, 
nineteen other stations had been founded in 
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able Christian congregations have been col- 
lected. Otherwise progress is made slowly, on 
account of the opposition of the heathen 
chiefs. Particularly interesting are the labors 
among the Vawenda (or Batsoétla) people, 
whose seats have been pushed far up into the 
north, toward the interior of the continent, 
aod are bounded by the Limpopo River. A 
few advances of European influence have lately 
been made up into this region, in consequence 
of which the missions are spared some hin- 
drances. 

All the missions in the last-mentioned ter- 
ritory have been much threatened during the 
present year of the war of the Dutch Boers 
against the English. This is not the place to 
analyze the wrong of the British annexation of 
the Transvaal. We may only declare that the 
Boers have formed a just antipathy against 
those who first drove them out of their pos- 
sessions and then forced them, step by step, 
into the inhospitable interior of the continent. 
Although, therefore, these Dutch may have 
indulged fa excesses toward the Enylish imis- 
sionaries, it must not be concluded therefrom 
that they are especially hostile to missions. 
People so inclined are, indeed, there; but the 
Berlin missions have enjoyed not only toler- 
ance, but support, given in many ways. Many 
of the atations were, it is true, badly damaged 
by the war, the more because a few of the 
missionaries went over to the English, who 
had become the actwh}! rulers of the country; 
but we hope that with assured peace all will 
bloom up anew. 

It may be remarked, finally. that the annual 
expenses of the Berlin Missionary Society 
amount to 300,000 marks ($80,000). They have 
Aoubled within the last twenty years. 





The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 16th. 
THE BURNT OFFERING.—Lev. 1, 1—14. 


Nores.—‘' Out of the tabernacle.””»—Rather, the 
tent of meeting. God did not confine his sum- 
mons to Moses tothe mountain or to the Holy 
Place. He here met him in the place where all 
the people might gather. “An offering.” — 
His corban, or whatever he brought near to the 
Lord. “Of the cattle.”°—No wild beast, but 
either a bullock or a sheep or a goat. af 
burnt sacrifice..’—One to be wholly consumed 
on the altar. “4 male.”’—As the larger and 
finer animal, and the one that can be offered 
without injuring the herd. The malesare what 
would be regularly killed to eat, while the 
females were preserved for breeding or for 
milk. “At the door.’’—Before the altar. 

*—*' He shall put his hand upon the hecd.”— 
To denote that it is consecrated by him ; also, 
very likely, in confession of sin. “OF his 
own voluntary will.”’—Rather, for his acceptance, 
that be may find favor with God. “It shall 
be accepted.”’—According to the purpose just 
explained. “*To make atonement for him." — 
That is, to secure forgiveness and acceptance. 
‘Flay the burnt offering.” —The skin was 
the ouly part not burnt. That was a perquisite 
of the priests. ———“‘ His inwards and his legs.” — 
The parts most likely to become foul. 
‘He shall kill it on the side of the altar north- 
ward.’’—Probably the side least encumbered 
by the appurtenances of the altar. The sheep 
or goat could be brought into the tabernacle, 
being small and easily handled. The bullock 
was killed outside the tent of the meeting, 
asto bring a large animal there would be in 
the way. * Turtle doves or young pigeons.” —~— 
These are what wight be brought by the poor- 
est. The wild ones were taken in nets, and 
aty one could do it. The turtle-dove is a 
kind of wild pigeon, while the “ pizeons” 
were found wild and were also tamed, probabiy. 

Instruction.—This passage is nota particu- 
larly good one to draw direct moral or re- 
ligious lessons from. B® describes the divine 
service iu a crude, infantile fourm of religious 
progress. We may remember with thanks- 
giving that we live in a dispensation when all 
this has passed away, and we are taught that 
love is the fulfilling of the law. 

It is not stranze that God should have 
spoken to Moses when he went to the meeting 
tent. Wherethe people goto meet God is 
the place for him to weet them. 

Love is everything ; but love will show it- 
self in offerings. A love that will vot deny 
itself for the object loved is only a pretended 
love. Whatever we give ordo at sacrifice to 
us for God is our offering. It may be giving 
money to support the church or missions. It 
may be work in the Sabbath-school, in the 
choir, to visiting the poor and sick ; whatever 
it is, it is acceptable if it be only an offering, 
as the bullock offered by a rich Hebrew. 

With the offering should go not only the 
love, but the full consecration and the confes- 
Snel sip implied in putting ove’s hend on 
the bead of the avimal sacrificed. Then God 
will accept it an@ forgivey not because on. 
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a 
offering buys forgiveness, but because God is | giand colleges contemplate studying for the 


gooo and Jesns has loved u» and died for us. 

Moses dwells ou the orderl; arrangement by 
the priests of the portions of the burnt-offer- 
‘ng. Those that serve at the altar, those who 
have charge of religious worship should take 
pains to have it all orderly, attractive, and 
decent. If order is Heaven’s first law, it 
especially should be observed in church. 
Noisy services, with shouting and groaning, 
do not become the place of meeting. 

Costly or small offerings are equally accept- 
able, if only made according to the ability of 
the giver. With the Jews there was a grada- 
tion of offering. The wealthiest could offer a 
whole bullock, the choicest animal in their 
possession; those that were not rich enough 
to keep cattle might offer a young sheép or 
goat; and if the man was too poor to bave a 
sheep, then he could, in the season of them, 
catch a wild pigeon and offer that. Any one 
could dothat. If we are too poor to pay for 
the costliest pew in church, the smallest offer- 
ing to support religion will be equally accept- 
able, if given in love. 

It is explained to us in the New Testament 
that in some way these offerings were a type 
of Christ. He offered himself 4 free offering 
and sacrifice for us. As the Old Jew put his 
hand on the head of his offering, so we can 
_— “ My faith would lay her hand 

On that dear head of thine, 
While like a penitent I stand 
And there confess my sin.” 


That is, we should be glad to accept Jesns as 


our sacrifice, and, in view of his death for us, 
repent of our sing. 





School and ‘College, 


In this country the growth and extent of 
the custom of making gifts to educational in- 
stitutions is really surprising, and scarcely a 
day passes that there are not new oblations to 
chronicle. Among the most prominent bene- 
factors of education was Johns Hopkins, 
who bequeathed $3,000,000 to found the unf- 
versity at Baltimore which now bears his 
name. John C, Green presented Princeton 
with $750,000. The gifts of Ezra Cornell and 
H. W. Sage to Cornell University aggregate 
more than $1,000,000. Lafayette College has 
received from Ario Pardee more than $500,000 
since 1564, and the Western Reserve College 
was endowed with $500,000 by Amasa Stone. 
Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, the wife of a Boston 
merchant, has bestowed more than $600,000 on 
different American colleges, among which, 
curiously enough, Harvard has not been in- 
cluded. Besides the sums allotted to the 
Southern Educational Fund, George Peabody 
gave to Yale and Harvard $150,000 each ; to 
Washington College, Virginia, $60,000; to 
Kenyon, Ohio, $25,000 ; and to various scien- 
tific institutions about $1,500,000. Joseph E. 
Sheffield gave to the Scientific School of Yale 
nearly $400,000 and Amherst College received 
$150,000 from Samuel Williston. Nathaniel 
Thayer and Nathan Matthews have each given 
more than a quarter of a million to Harvard 
University, and the gifts of the younger 
Agassiz to the Museum at Cambridge which 
his father founded already exceed $300,000. 
in general, it may be said that the aggregate 
donations received by American colleges since 
1860 equal their entire valuation in that year. 
Inthe last twelve months covered by these sta- 
tistics (1878) the total amount of gifts be- 
stowed on collegiate institutions was about 
$1,390.000. It had reached $1,274,000 im the 
preceding year. About one-third of these 
amounts was given to the colleges in New 
England, and more than one-half to the col- 
leges of the seaboard states. 





.. President Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, defines a university a* a society of 
misters and scholars—‘ an assoe'ation bv au 
thority of masters who are conspicuous in 
ability and learning and devotion to study, 
for the intellectual cuidince in many subjects 
of youthful scholars, who have been prepared 
for the freedom of investigation by prolonerd 
discipline to literature and scienee.”” This 
institution Is expecting a visit from Professor 
Caslev, of Cambridge University (Eng.), who 
will take part in the mathematical instruetioa 
at Jobns Hopkins during the ensuing year. 


-»A novel Art College for Women has been 
established near Wimbledon, England, by 
Miss Bennett, a lady well known for the 
gratuitons instruction she has been in the 
habit of giving in art needlework. he eourse 
of study is thorough aud comprehensive and 
the fces are moderate The studente will have 
the opportunity of gettiug renumerative em- 
ployment, if needed. 


---- There are. now thirty students fn the 
Hartford Theological Seminary—2 graduates, 
7 seviors, 6 in the middle class, «nd 5 juniors. 
It is a matter of surprise that so small @ per- 
contege of this year’s prdustes of New En- 
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ministry. 


.... Tbe University of Melbourne, Australia, 
has now about 300 students. The great want 
of this University is a chair of modern lan- 
guages and literature. No opportunity what- 
ever is offered to Australian students to pur- 
sue this study. 


...-Miss Margaret Hicks is said to be the 
first woman who has adopted the profession 
of architecture. She was graduated, recently, 
from the course in Architecture at Cornell 
University. 


News of the Week. 


AFTER THE BURIAL. 


Since the last sad rites were performed at 
the funeral of President Garfield, in Cleveland, 
on Monday of last week, the state of affairs 
has quieted down, and the new administration 
moves smoothly on, though the special meet- 
ing of the Senate on Monday next is awaited 
with interest. It is generally understood that 
Senator Bayard will receive the Democratic 
nomination for the presidency of that body, 
and ip all probability will be elected. Presi- 
dent Arthur did not attend the funeral services 
at Cleveland, deeming that his presence was 
imperative at Washington, where he remained 
as the guest of Senator Jones, of Nevada. He 
will not oceupy the White House for some 
time to come. On Thursday last the President 
visited New York, where he now is, the visit 
having no political significance. It is sup- 
posed to be made for the purpose of winding 
up his private affairs, and to enable him to 
withdraw from the law firm of which he was 
a member. While in this city he remained 
quietly at his own residence, seeing but few 
eallers. 

It is generally understood that the Cabinet 
will undergo a great if not an entire change, 
and rumor is rife as to who will receive the 
portfolios of the departments. Attorney- 
General MacVeagh has requested that his 
resignation will be accepted without delay, 
and similar action is expected on the part of 
other members of the Garfield Cabinet. 

While the nation has not ceased to mourn 
the late President, the outward signs of grief 
are rapidly disappearing. On the public build- 
ings throughout the country flags are still 
displayed at balf-mast and the mourning dra- 
pery continues to recall the national loss ; but 
private dwellings and places of business are 
generally resuming their wonted appearance. 
In New York, on Monday last, the goods used 
as mourning drapery throughout the city were 
collected by wagons, and will be sold at public 
auction for the benefit of the Michigan suffer- 
ers. It is hoped that at least $25,000 will be 
realized for this purpose. 

Mrs. Garfield and her family, together with 
the aged mother of the late President, are 
quietly remaining at Mentor, Ohio. On Satur- 
day last the fund raised under the auspices of 
Mr. Cyrus W. Field, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Garfield and her children, amounted to $333,- 
795.90, and, if Congress pays her the Presi- 
dent’s full salary for the entire term of four 
years for which he was eleeted, it is expected 
that the entire property of the family will 
amount to nearly $700,000. Supscriptions have 
also been madeto a fund for the benefit of 
Mrs. Eliza Garfield, the late President’s 
mother. 

On Thursday last, the Hon. Orlando B. 
Potter, of New York, sent $2,000 to Messrs. 
George William Curtis and E. P. Wheeler for 
the purpose of instituting a new memorial to 
the late President. Mr. Pdtter asked that it 
be made the nucleus of a fund to be expended 
in publi-hing for circulation, in form suited to 
the occasion, General Garfield’s opinions and 
a terances on the importance dnd necess‘ty of 
reform in the civil service of the country. 











Toe Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland 
bave issucd a manifesto approving of the 
Land Bill and deprecating all acts of violence. 
Disturbances are reported in various districts 
and a daring attempt was made on Thursday 
last to blow up a house near Dublin, contain- 
ing a number of the police. Forvunately, no 
one was injured. Mr. Parnell visited Cork last 
Sunday, and was received with tumuliuous 
greetings by the people. 


--.- The police are active and watchful in 
Russia and it is rumored that Nihilist ayita- 
tion is progressing in St. Petersbury. Im- 
portant changes are soon expected among the 
Czar’s ambassadors. A destructive fire oc- 
curred in Moscow on the 24th ult. and fs sup- 
posed to have been the work of the Nibilis's. 


...-It is stated by the Gambettist organ of 
Paris that President Grévy will ask M. Gem- 
betia to form a ministry, and that. the latter. 
will be elected Provisional President of the 
Feeuch Chamber of Deputies. 


--Cholera has broken ont in Arabia 
among the pilgrims to Mecea, and typhoid 
fever is carrying off large numbers of the 
French troops in Africa. 


... Warrants have been issued in Wash- 
ington for the arrest of those implicated in 
the * Star Route”’ robberies. 


.. The Geological Congress met in Bologna, 
Italy, on Tuesday of last week. 





AS A RELIABLE REMEDY for Coughs, 
Colds, Hoarseness, or any affection of the 
throat and chest, use, according to directions 
given on each bottle, Madame Zadoc Porter's 
Cough Balsam, It is always reliable, and the 
possession of a single bottle may, in case of a 
sudden attack, prove to be worth fifty times 
its cost. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


SUMMIT 
Mineral Spring Water, 


FROM HARRISON, ME. 


A pure, delightful water, without taste or odor, 
undoubtedly efficacious in 


Kidney, Stomach, Blood, and Malarial 
Disorders. 


The claims of Summit Water are supported by 
prominent people who have been cured by its use. 


MYERS, SUTTER & CO., 
304 Broadway, New York. 


CANDY. 











A sample retail order by ex- 
press of the finest candies in 
America will be sent to any ad- 
dress for $1, $2, $3, $5. Putupin 
handsome boxes, sultable for 
presents. Try it once. Address 
Pp. GUNTHER, 
CONFEC bier” ER, 
Chicago, Ill. 
(Refers to all Chicago. | 


Ff ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


RHEUMATISM™ 
AND 


Rh hel tity tl 


and remed from_an impure 
—~ wy * ofueidete for Malaria.” 


Prices aa ge ba Can be sent by mail. 
N 
bit NEON & SON, St., N. ¥. 
——_____] 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. E. KINGSLEY & Co. 
_ Rates, ¢ $3 to $4 per Day. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiith Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor 


Oneida Community. 


(LIMITED.) 
Canned Fruits, Setar Jellies, ete. 
at ~4ar oy: eee the best. Zrutes 


a J ruil 
a2 varieties in a case) a one rice-list_ad- 
above. ¥y,N. Y. 


dress as com 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 
NEW YORK A GLAS . 
From Pier No, 20 North River. New oe 
Pinions... -Oct. 8th, 5 a. M. | Furnessia. .Oct. 22d, 
Circassia, Oct. 15th, 114.m. | Devepia, Oct. 20th, ib x = 
These steamers do pot carry oe. sheep, or 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tic at red ood tenes, 
Second Cabin, $40. Treanean eae 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 

From Pier No. - orth River, foot of Charies street. 
Ter » i, 

Steamers marged ‘thus *¢ do one carry paseonsers. 
Cabins, 855 and 666. Excursion tickets at reauced rates. 
HENDLR: iy BROIHERS, Agents, 

7 Bowling Green, 


NEW YORK AND PHILA, NEW LINE 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE 


for TRENTON AND PRLADELPELA. 
Leave Now sorm tram pietien hn ot B32 
station 
——~ Street, for Philadelphia. ’ 7 
and Green Sirveta, ai .:45, 990, 11:15 a. m.; 
1:30, ty 648, 530, 7. 12 Pp. mw. ‘On Sunday at 845 a. M.; 


520, 12 P. 
Streets, at 5:30. 746, Le Wa. me; 
7P.m. On Sunday at 8:47 a 





urn traing leave esse ies tor New Yor 
From statio '* Philadelph'a oud Reading R Ks 
Ninth and Green Btrests, at 7:30. *B0 9-90, 11 1AM; 
1:15, 3:45, 5:40, 6:48, 12 p.m. Sunday, 8:45 a u.; 5:30 


12 P. Moh 
E0, Be ird and Berks Streets at 5:20, eae % s. 
. 40, 5:5, 6.26, 11:00 P.m Sunday, 7:45 a. m.; Perr) 


Warren, and Tucker Streets, 1:25, 

10. 4} nt 21, 4:20, 6:25, 7.20, 
a 

“Connection ‘te made at Jersey City station to and 
Brookiyn and Erie y eae 


from ya 

Tickers for sale at foot of Liberty Street, 239, 
28), 401, O44, OO, wey, and @ the prigctpal 
hoteis: Nos. 4 Court Street, and Annex 


Ne “Sew 7 York Transfer Co, (pede's o Expres) will ‘or 
4 aheot baggage from hote ence to 
ses akan mae Woe yak A isa 


See 
ot i, Gent Agent. 

















CARRIAGES 


FOR TOWN USE, 
now on Exhibition at our Warerooms. 


CABIIOLES VILLAGE CARTS, 
TC ROAD WAGONS, 
BROUGHAMS, SURREY: 

NDAUS, and 
LANDAUL Ts, PHAETONS. 


OVER 100 SECOND-HAND CARRIAGES. 


. FLANDRAU & CO. 
SETH ©. KEYES. DAN'L T. W 
_372 and 374 BROOME ST., N. ¥. 


~SHENANDOAH VALLEY R.R. 


The only ROUTE to the 


CAVERNS OF LURAY, 


The Luray Cave and Hotel e and Hotel Company have notified 
this Company that they have introduced the 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
into the Caverns, and they are now daily illuminated 
by the aid of this powerful agent, 
No other Illuminator being Adequate 
notante the obscurities of these vast subterranean 
hafis and grottos qr to properly reveal their 
MAGNIFICENT a 

No similar Caverns are known elsewhere, 
Caverns have ever before been illuminated by the aa 
of electricity. 

The effec’ ts “produ uced fully meet the anticipation 
and are serrnouny Decne ul, 5 presenting to the eye 
visions which have n heretofore unattainable. 

No extra charge is made for the —— by the 
Electric Light, pow Guides are furnis! are furnished free, as usual. 


LURAY INN 


will remain open at all seasons of the year, and ~~ 
ors may feel assured of procuring superior and first- 
class accommodations. 


EXCURSION TICKETS, 
with soupons good for admission to the Caverns, are 
on sale by all connecting roads. 





OSEPH H. SANDS, CHARLES P. HATCH, 
” Superintendent, Gen'l Posa’r A t, 
agerstown, Ma. elphia 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for saie the following named fine Steel Engrav - 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
Of Sheet. VOXBG.......ceccsecseeccceeeseeeceeeee 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


@2 06 


Ritchie. the Engraver............s0ceeeceeecee 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Bid, BOWED .......0.0sccccocccccegeoocccecososcesece 200 


The Same. in Artist's Proof, signed by A. EH. 


Ritchie, the EUgTAVET..........-.seecceeeeeeee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20.... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size. 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

Biwe. WEB. .... sccovccccsecccccseccecscesccoese 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20... «. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............+.. 100 





All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “ INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


BOO pages. PRICE......6.6eccceeccestececsceees $1 00 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages.......ccccsceceeccevecercsene 50c 


Orders. with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadgray New York, 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for TuE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have wade arrange 
mevts with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Sinder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—haif a 
year. Tae cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” 
embessed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and iooking in eveiy respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of ove dollar 
each: or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usua? 
pricéis $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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THE INCENSE IN ° IN THE FLAME. 


Was it wasted? ? Were all the costly 
offerings of the temple, the sweet incense 
with whose sacrificial cloud rose the prayers 
of the people, and the precious spikenard 
whose costly fragrance a woman of Jerusa- 
lem once poured out on the Saviour’s feet— 
were all these wasted? 

And what shall we say of the yet more 
costly offerings which loving and faithful 
hearts have made of their desires unto God 
that he would grant us all the life of our 
lost President? Were they lost? Have 
they vanished Into the vacant heavens, 
where there is no ear to hear and does noth- 
ing remain to encourage us to pray again? 
Some think so; others say it aloud; and it 
is uatural that poor human nature, baffled 
in its best expectations, should under the 
stress of suffering, get caught, for the time, 
at least, on some such rock as this, 

In the light of what we know now, says 
one journal, there was vo hope from the 
first, and how foolish become all our 
prayers; while many others in the bitter- 
ness of their hearts have hung on the fate 
of the President as if there were involved 
in it a general test of the valility of prayer. 

No doubt we prayed, and we need not still 
further wound bearts which have pain 
enough in them already by raising a 
doubt whether theirs were really prayers 
of faith. If they were not, then, sure 
ly, & camast be that simple, childlike 
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or all these earnest souls, filled with 
one passionate desire to pray to God 
and pray in faith, would not have missed 
their way. But they were, they must bave 
been prayers of faith, and God did not grant 
the thing we asked for. Shall we, then, 
doubt the promise or return with lowered 
confidence to our daily supplications? Is 
prayer itself weighed in the history of this 
straggle and fouod wanting? In the refusal 
of our one petition, do we lose not only our 
beloved President, but suffer also the greater 
loss of God’s throne of grace? 

Where is the incense that fell on the 
sacrificial flame and was consumed? It 
came not back to the hand that scattered it; 
yet it served in the worship; and these 
prayers, though they come not back to our 
hearte in the answers we hoped for, do yet 
serve in the worship and service of life. 
‘They have gone up to God, as all life and 
action of ours goes up to him, and sccord- 
ing to the mysterious symbolism of the 
Revelation, which, though wedo not un- 
derstand it, tells us on this point the very 
thing we need to know—they are treasured 
up beneath the throne in the *‘ vials full of 
precious odors.” 

It is only by faith that we know this, and 
it is only as we cherish it by faith that we 
get comfort from it; but it is precisely in 
such faith as thisthat all prayer gets both 
its power to ascend to God and to comfort 
bis people. This is the faith in which 
prayer is to be offered, and this the fuith in 
which the divine reply, whatever it be, is 
to be received. What does the prayer of 
faith mean? It is not the opinionated peti- 
tion of a self-conceited suppliant, who is 
sure of hisown conclusions, and who, when 
he prays, presumes to make a merit before 
God of his own self-sufficient confidence. 
It is not the narrow, selfish cry of a blind 
heart, who knows only that be wants this 
one thing and wants it so much that be 
cares for nothing else in all the universe 
but to get it. The faith required in prayer 
is faith in God, and faith in God is a large 
principle, which means much. It meang 
fuith in God's laws, in bis system of nature 
as well asof grace, in his provideioe as 
much as bis love and mercy, and in all 
these together as the grand foundation of 
hope and promise. When the believer 
goes to God, his faith does not fill bis heart 
with the feeling ‘‘I have a case here. I 
kuowlbave. God must see it asI do; and, 
if he does not, it will upset all my philoso- 
phy of prayer and faith.” True prayer 
carries in it a reserve of submission aud 
deference and a tender, generous remem- 
brance of all othersouls, It is the mingling 
of deep desire with a yet deeper and broader 
faith; and the faith is the more command- 
ing principle of the two—so much moré 
commanding that it is not disturbed if the 
petition is denied; so much more com- 
manding that it will bid us pray and 
bring us peace by prayer, though we hardly 
dare hope for the thing we ask for. 

Had the grave facts disclosed after our 
President's death been fully known on the 
second of July, we have confidence enough 
in Ohristian hearts to believe that not one 
prayer the less would have been offered in 
his bebalf. More sorrowfully from the be, 
ginning and with less of the buoyaney of 
hope wé should have thrown our incéhse 
into the fire, but not one grain the less. 
There is always, in such-a case, doubt 
enough as to the unsearchable will of God 
to create a larger hope, to inspire prayer; 
and faith is never mistaken in believing 
that all things are possible with God. 

Let us suppose that the surgeons had 
known at the beginning what they kuow 
now, und perceived that they were dealing 
with a fatal wound, would they bave stood 
idly by? Can we think they would 
have proceeded less vigorously in their 
measures of relief? Their defense of 
themselves and their strong justification 
before the world {is precisely this that, had 
they known itall, they could have done no 
more aud would have done what they 
did. 

When the temptation to doubt about our 
upapswerel prayer arises, and we ask 
Where is the incense that we burned in the 
sacrifice? the reply must be the same, 
What required the surgeon in the case 
supposed to lavish his extraordinary 
exertions and to summion every aid 





tian to prayer even in what we call 
hopeless circumstances, and reassures 
him {n the fatal event that what he did 
was not and cannot be lost. Till we see 
reason to be ashamed of the devoted strug- 
gle to save the life that was lost from the 
first, we may not think scorn of the prayers 
which were also baffled, though they too 
struggled hard and with God. The surgeon 
found the defeat of his efforts and hopes in 
Nature and the facts be could not overcome, 
The Christian met his denial in the divine 
will, which would pot move to his aid; but 
Nature stands the solid pathway which all 
our remedial measures are to traverse, and 
the will of God stands as the hope of right- 
ousness in the world, the primum mobile 
of the universe, the near-at-hand ompipo- 
tence, accessible to every praying heart. 





“DAL MARTIRIO A QUESTA PACE.” 


Tue delicious sonnet which Mr. Long- 
fellow contributes this week to our col- 
umons will sing itself into the reader’s heart 
by its own sufficient sweetness; but it will 
grow brighter, sweeter, and more tenderly 
pertinent to the theme when read, as the 
poet evidently designs it shall be, in the 
light of its allusions to the poem of Dante, 
from which the theme ts taken and which 
he himself rendered into English verse. 
The line quoted js the last in canto xv of 
the ‘‘ Paradiso,” and we need hardly say 
that Mr. Longfellow quotes from his own 
version the last line of the sonnet. 

Our readers wil] pardon us for recalling 
to their minds that in the previous cantos 
Dante had ascended to the fourth heaven, 
or the sun, where he beheld himself en- 
compassed by a wreath of glorified spirita, 
From the flashing glory one of them, 8t. 
Thomas Aquinas, the Doctor Angelicus of 
the mediswval theology, speaks: 

“ Aquinas am I hight, 
And wouldst thou know the names of all the rest? 
Turn thou thine eyes as I direct thy view. 
Look up throughout the garland of the blest.” 
Doing this, he beheld the. 


——" fifteen stars, selected out 
Of Heaven's expanse, a0 vivid as to chase 
All gloom away,” 


Round whigh the Primum mobile is borne.” 

He saw Ariadne, her garland changed by 
Bacchus to s wreath of stars. “Earthly 
beauty is exceeded there.” 

“No pean there, no Bacchic song they raise.” 
Borne upward again in higher flight, so 
still and swift as to annihilate the sense of 
motion and leave only the perception of a 
new arrival, like the experience of a break 
ing dawn, the poet finds bimself in the 
planet Mars, and beheld above him, 

“ Spangled thickly in Mars’ orb profound, 

. « that venerable sign displayed, 
Formed by diameters within s round," 
the cross in a circle, which is the ancient 
symbol of the Christjan’s holy warfare, 
Here studded into a glorious cross Dante 
saw the forms of warriors, martyrs, heroes, 
and great, struggling, suffering Christian 
souls. In the medisval mode of viewing 
things like these, the distinction between 
the symbol and the object, between Christ 
and the cross, disappeared. There 
was an epic or the cross, in which 
that sacred wood was treated as a liv- 
ing thing and hero, and this is no violent 
conception when @nce we have overcome 
the distinction between the symbol and the 
object. So Dante calls the cross he saw 
Christ. In these immortal forms, gathered 
in the resplendent cross that shone above 
him, Christ he saw beamingin the glory 
given to his saints, while through the cros- 
rap a “gathering melody ” which ravished 
him and seemed to cry to the beroic con- 
stellation, in words said to bave been taken 
from au ancient hymn (though, as Mr. 
Longfellow remarks, from what hymn no 
one seems to know): 
© Rise again and victor be.” 
This is the 
“Celestial cross of sacrifice ” 
of which Mr. Longfellow sings, which 


“ Spread its protecting arms athwart the skies; 
And, set thereon, like jewels crystal clear, 

The souls magnanimous. that knew not fear, 
Flashed thely effuigence on his dazzled eyes.” 


Among these resplendent spirits Dante 
saw his own ancestor, Cecciaguida, of 
whoin sothfiigf more is known than 
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rad to his crusade, was knighted and 
belted for his bravery, and there where he 
won his glory lost his life. Cacciaguida 
is the speaker in Mr. Longfellow’s ode. 
In the ‘‘ Paradiso” he glides down to the 
foot of the shiving cross and there talks 
with Dante. He speaks of the grand con- 
solation that for bim has followed earthly 
pain. Mr. Longfellow employs this 
thought beautifully and with a master’s 
hand to serve the purpose of his sonnet, 
and throws it out like a banner in the 
triumphant lines: 
“ This is our consolation ; and again 
A great soul cries to us in our suspense : 
‘I came from martyrdom into this peace.’” 
Beautiful, too, are the unspoken allusions 
of this citation and their pertinence to the 
use made of them; for Cacciaguida says 
that he, too, fell when trying to set up law 
and bring in a better orde1, and that he fell 
the victim of a distant, subtle, scheming 
power, whose policy and interest held back 
the righteous cause he battled for. He tells 
also of the simple state from which he 
came, and describes Florence as no mean 
counterpart of that yet simpler life amid 
which our President grew up. 
* Bellincion Berti saw I go begirt 
‘With leather and with bone, and from the mirror 
His dame depart without a painted face 
And him of Mol! saw, and him of Vecchio 
Contented witb their simple suits of buff 
And with the spindle and the flax their dames.” 
It may not be out of place to add that 
Lombardi bas-this note in his edition of 
Dante, which expresses a pertinent thought, 
which may bring these observations to a 
close—‘‘ ‘Dal martirio,.’ Martyrem non facit 
pena, sed causa” —for we shall lose the eth- 
ical import and the great siguificance of 
this tragic history if we do not beur in 
mind that it was the cause, and not the 
suffering, the moral meaning of his life 
and not the bere fact of his death, that 
made our President a martyr. 
cc 


THE TRIAL OF THE ASSASSIN. 


Tue authorities at Washington have de- 
cided to bring Guiteau before the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. He was 
informed by Mr. Corkhill, the district 
attorney, that his case would be presented 
to the grand jury on Monday of this week. 
This, of course, implies that, in the opinion 
of the district attorney, there is law enough 
for his trial in that District. The only 
doubt that has been raised upon this point 
grows out of the fact that, while the mortal 
injury was there inflicted, the President 
actually died in the State of New Jersey. 

The District of Columbia is hy the Con- 
stitution placed under the exclusive legis- 
lative control of Congress. All the laws 
there existing were evacted by its author- 
ity, and all the courts there established 
derive their authority from the same 
source. The Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict has the same power in respect to 
trials for murder committed within the 
District as the Circuit Courts of the 
United States in their respective circuits. 
There is no doubt, therefore, as to the 
jurisdiction of this Court in trials for 
murder. 

Nor can there be any doubt that Guiteau 
bas committed an offense, both as to the 
place of commission and the nature of the 
crime, against the laws of the United 
States. Section 5339 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, reproducing sec- 
tion third of the Act of April 30th, 1790 
(1 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 112), provides that 
“every person whocommits murder within 
avy fort, arsenal, dockyard, magazine, or in 
any other place or district of country under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States . . . shall suffer death.” This 
statute covers the case of Guiteau and con- 
signs bim to the penalty of death, provided 
be was sane within the contemplation of 
law when be shot President Garfield, and 
provided, further, that the act of shooting 
the President, followed by death, as tae 
consequenee, constitutes murder in the 
District of Columbia, no matter where the 
actual dying may have occurred. That he 
intended to kill the President admits of no 
doubt, and,-bheace, his crime is murder at 
commons law. 

It has, however, been suggested by some 
lawyers that, ioasmuch us the President 
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but did die elsewhere, the crime of mur- 
der was not complete in that District; and, 
hence, that Guiteau cannot, according to 
the rules of the common law, be there 
tried for murder. This point has been 
considerably discussed in the newspapers. 
District-Attorney Corkhill evidently does 
not regard the suggestion as of any force, 
since he proposes to bring Guiteau to trial 
in the District of Columbia. Congress, in 
the thirtieth section of the Act of March 
2d, 1807 (14 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 484), pro- 
vided as follows: 

‘* And when any offense shall be begun 
in one judicial district of the United States 
and completed in another, every such of- 
feuse shall be deemed to have been com- 
mitted in either of the said districts, and 
may be dealt with, inquired of, tried, de- 
termined, and punished in either of the 
said districts, in the same manner as if it 
bad been actually and wholly committed 
therein.”’ 

There can be no doubt that the District 
of Columbia is a “* judicial district” within 
the meaning of this statute; and, if so, 
then the fact, supposing it to be granted, 
that the meirder of the President was not 
completed iberein, but was completed in 
another district, by the actual occurrence 
of his death, would not prevent the trial of 
Quiteau in the district where the crime was 
begun by the infliction of the mortal 
injury. Guiteau, according to the pro- 
visions of this statute, may be tried in the 
District of Columbia, even if it be true 
that he could not be so tried according to 
the rules of common Jaw. Congress has 
power to modify or repeal these rules in 
application to this District. 

It, however, is not true, according to 
common law, that the death must actually 
occur within the jurisdiction in which the 
mortal injury was inflicted, in order to en- 
able the proper court within that jurisdic- 
tion to take cognizance of the crime as an act 
of murder. The Albany Law Journal, in 
an editorial just before the death of the 
President, examined the authorities on this 
subject, and came to the following con- 
clusion: ‘*‘ We have no doubt that in the 
President’s case, while at common law 
Guiteau could not be convicted of murder 
in New Jersey, if the President should die 
there, yet he may be convicted of murder 
in the District of Columbia, let the Presi- 
dent die where he may. The common law 
is not quite such a stupid rule of action as 
some lawyers and mosi newspapers would 
have us believe.” 

Mr. Bishop, one of our ablest writers on 
criminal law, says that ‘ the crime in fel- 
onious homicide consists in inflicting the 
blow, while the act of dying, which is per- 
formed by the injured person, does not con- 
stitute any part of it.” ‘‘Tbis,” he says, 
**accords with what was before held in En- 
gland, that a homicide is committed in a 
county if the blow is inflicted in it, though the 
death takes place elsewhere.” He refers to 
the ruling in Tennessee and in California 
sustaining the position that the homicide is 
committed where. the fatal blow is struck. 
In a note he says: ‘‘The true view, there- 
fore, is that the infliction of the mortal 
blow constitutes the crime in felonious 
homicide; yet, until death, the mortality of 
the wound cannot be established by evi- 
dence” (Bishop’s ‘‘ Criminal Law,” Vol I, 
sec. 112, 115.) 

We conclude that there is law enough in 
the District of Columbia for the trial of 
Guiteau, and, if convicted, for punishing 
him with death. If there were any doubt 
on this point, New Jersey, within whose 
jurisdiction the President died, has a stat- 
ute under which Guiteau might be tried in 
that’ state, and which, in the case of 
Hunter v. The State, 11 Vroom, 2092, was 
declared to be constitutional. The people 
do not care where Guiteau is tried. What 
they want is to have him tried und pun- 
ished as he deserves, His only chance for 
escape is the ‘‘ insanity dodge,” and this is 
not at ali likely to prove successful. 


Dr. Hamittox, of =a city, gives in the 


Medical Gazelte a carefal review of the Presi- 
Gent’s case, clearly showing why the surgeons 
were mistaken as to the location of the ball, 
If they bad known its location during life, 
they could not have removed it witbout great- 
ly fmcreasing the President’s peril. The sim- 
ple truth is that the wound was 
et ay aa and would bave been so 
the full extent of the injury been 
know, 
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Editorial Hotes. 

Ong object of President Arthur in conven. 
ing the Senate at a special session is to enable 
that body to choose a President pro tempore. 
The Senate adjourned without choosing a Presi- 
dent pro tempore, because he, then being Vice- 
President, declined to be absent and thereby 
afford an opportunity forthe choice. There is 
no Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and will not be until the next session of Con- 
gress. If, therefore, President Arthur should 
die or be unable to discharge the duties of his 
office, there would be no one authorized by 
law to assume the duties of President for the 
time being. This state of things furnishes an 
abundant reason, if there were no other, for 
convening the Senate in special session. 
When the Senate assemblies, there will, not 
counting the two seuators-elect from this state 
or the successor of Senator Burnside, be thirty- 
seven Democrats, thirty-four Republicans, and 
two Independents, Senator Davis, of Lilinois, 
and Senator Mahone, of Virginia. Supposing 
every senator to be present, the Democrats 
will have tbe majority, and will probably 
choose a Democrat for President pro tempore. 
Senator Bayard, of Delaware, is likely to be 
the senator for whom the Democrats will cast 
their unanimous vote and whom they will elect, 
and who, in that event, would .succeed to the 
office of Acting President, if President Arthur 
should die or be disabled. The two senators 
from New York and the successor of Seaator 
Burnside cannot participate in this election, 
since the Senate must be organized before they 
can be admitted, and since the President pro 
tempore is the only person who, according to the 
law, can administer the oath to them. The 
Democrats have the whole matter in their own 
bands and can organize the Senate to their 
own liking. > 


Ir there were any doubt as to whether Mr. 
Conking is the great disturber of harmony io 
the Republican party of this state, determined 
to rule it by his ‘* machine” tactics or ruin it, 
that doubt would be entirely removed by the 
course pursued by him and his friends in refer- 
ence to the appointment of delegates to the 
Republican State Convention. The general 
voice of the party in the state is overwhelm- 
iugly against bim; and he knows it and his 
friends know it. And yet Mr. Conkling aod 
his followers have been determined to control 
the State Convention and the nomination of 
the state ticket in his interests; and to this 
end they have strained -he “machine” to the 
the very utmost. Defeated himself as a dele- 
gate in his own district, he resorted to a bolt- 
ing convention in that district, which, of 
course, elected bim as a delegate to the State 
Convention. He will appear in the Convention 
asa contestant fora seat which the Republicans 
of that district gave to another. Two sets of 
delegates from many districts in the state will 
come to the Convention, asthe effect of this 
bolting process. Mr. Conkling virtually says 
to the Republicans of this state: “* You shall 
bow to my supremacy, whether you like it or 
not; and,if you refuse to do so, then I will, 
if I can, split the party into fragments and 
thus secure its defeat. This is the rule or-ruin 
policy upon which he has acted for years. It 
has become an old habit with him. We do 
not know whether he will succeed or fail in the 
State Convention; but we do kuow that, if 
that convention makes up a characteristically 
Conkling ticket, the party will be doomed to 
certain defeat at the next election. There is 
no use in making apy nomination, if this is to 
be the character of the ticket. 





Mr. GzorGe SCOVILLE, the brother-in-law 
of Guiteau, is reported as having consented to 
act as his counselin bis approaching trial for 
the murder of the President. This he does 
reluctantly and at the earnest request of his 
wife, who is the sister of the assassin. He 
says that he shall interpose no merely 
technical objections to the form of the indict- 
ment or the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia to try Guiteau for 
the offense, but shall rely in the defense on 
the single ground of insanity. This is evident- 
ly the ovly defense of which the case admits, 
since the facis as to the killing wil] be proved 
beyond question. The law, for the purpose of 
criminal responsibility, presumes every one to 
be sane; aud, if insanity be urged as a defence, 
then the party making the plea must affirma- 
tively show the fact. What must in a capftal 
case be shown is that the person charged with 
the crime did vot, by reason of disease of thé 
mind, know, at tbe time of inflicting the mor- 
talipjury,the nature of his own action in te- 
lation te the consequences thereof; or, if he 
did, that be did not for the same reason know 
the action to be unlawful and wrong, Guiteay 
must make out such a case in bis own bebalf, or 
the law will and should treat him as a mur- 
derer and him by the neck till hes dea 
No bogus ples of insanity will detve bis® 
pose. ‘That bie fins wed on ‘frregulir snd a= 
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life and is a strange, eccentric, dishonest, and 
ugly man is abundantly evident; but all this 
is perfectly consistent with sanity in the legal 
and responsible sense. His history bas been 
pretty well set before the public, and in it 
we have seen no facts to sustain the plea ef 
insanity. 


-++-It is stated that his presbytery bas ap- 
pointed a committee to review the articles 
recently published by the venerable Dr. Ross, 
in the Cumberland Presbyterian, on the Con- 
fession of Faith, and has.cited him to ap- 
pear before it, to answer for himeclf for his 
avowed departure from the letter of the sym- 
bols. His avowals of opinion are certainly 
broad ; but they are not broader than many 
New-School men were accustomed to make, 
nor broader than the compact between the 
Old-School and New-School parties in the 
United Church, South, allowed. If that 
Church tries to enforce upon all its members 
the strict, literal interpretation of the Con- 
fession as to predestination and like topics, 
there will be no end of trouble in the camp. 
Moreover, the Cumberland Church would 
soon receive a large accession from the ranks 
of the regulars. 


....At the invitation of the Brooklyn Un- 
ion for Christian Work and a large number of 
well-known citizens of all denominations, the 
Rev. Dr. Storrs is to repeat in that city, dur- 
iug the present season, the course of ten leo- 
tures which he gave last Winter in New York 
and Boston on ‘* The Divine Origin of Chris- 
tiantty as indicated in ite Historical Effects,” 
The lectures will be given in the New Baptist 
Church, corner of Clinton and Pierrepont 
Streets (Rev. J. B. Thomas, D. D.), and will 
commence Thursday evening, November 34. 
The succeeding dates are Noy. 7tb, 10th, 14th, 
17th, 2lst, and 28th, and Dec. Ist and 5th. The 
simple announcement of such a course from 
Dr. Storrs, is a sufficient recommendation to 
such as may be able to attend, The lectures 
excited great enthusiasm in New York and 
Boston. 


.-Dr. Talmage is reported as saying in his 
pulpit that he had been trying for the last 
eight Sundays to pray for Guitean; but, not 
baving succeeded, he would have to abandon 
the task to ‘‘the old ministers who have got 
so good that they can do anything.” This 
may do fora pulpit joke, though not by any 
means appropriate. Dr. Talmage does not 
believe that Gaiteau ought not to be prayed 
for or that he ought not to pray for him- 
self. Though the vilest of sinners and deserv- 
ing the sternest justice atthe bandsof man, 
noone would make a mistake in asking God 
to give bim repentance and a better mind. 
And, ifhe should truly repent and be forgiven 
by God, and meet his sainted victim in the 
skies, there would be no jar in the harmonies 
of the upper world. 


.-Dr. C. E. Babb, the San Francisco 
editorial correspondent of The Herald and 
Presbyter, is a man of sound judgment, not 
easily driven by any wind of doctrine. We 
are interested, therefore, to notice that he 
supports Dr. Hemphill and Calvary Church 
agaivst the little majority of the thin presby- 
tery which reprimanded the church for its 
acquittal of Mrs. Cooper, the Bible-class 
teacher. He says there may be a secession 
| from the church, which has over a thousand 
members; but the overwhelming majority 
support the pastor and Mrs. Cooper. The 
immediate effect of the attack on her was to 
increase the attendance on her Bible class from 
two hundred to four hundred. 


.-Far be it from us to criticise the chari- 
table heart which dictstes the language in 
which the Roman Catholic Bishop Ryan in 
a sermon to his flock on the lessons of the life 
of Garfield refers to his religious character : 

‘* He was moral and temperate in youth, an 
affectionate end dutiful eon, a kind and ree 
ful husband, a devoted and loving ving father, an 
according to bis lights —: knowledge a 
conscientious conviction a consistent, be- 
Heving Christian. With genuine admiration 
for bis naturally noble traits of character, we 
can only wish the gift of Styne Sait ond 
sacramental grace had chastened, sublim 
and supernaturalized his naturally good aad 
gifted soul, andthen the halo now wreatbing 
his brow would bave brightened intothe richer 
and more lustrous glow of supernatural 
holiness.” 


..-There fs some true Christianity among 
the St. Lotiis Baptists, notwithstanding their 
bitter quarrels. The representative men on 
beth sides, Dr. Boyl, Dr, Lofton, and four 
others have met together, made mutual ex- 
planations and apologies, and signed and pab- 
lished the following deolaration : 

'“¢ Whatever étrors Gr faults there may have 
been in the past emong us, afier a full.and 


ourselyes to be one in the cause of 
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men. This year ‘they ‘asked one of their min- 
isters, Professor Dallinger, who is a recog- 
nized authority in microscopy, to deliver the 
lectures on materialism ; but stipulated that 
he should avoid touching on the question of 
evolution. That was really too much to ask 
of an intelligent man, and he told them it was 
“equal to asking a man to write a history of 
Methodism without referring to the existence 
of John Wesley.”’ He declined the request, 


.-Dr. Thomas Hastings vow begins his 
new dutier as professor of Sacred Rhetoric 
in Union Seminary, leaving his pastorate of 
the West Presbyterian Church of this city. 
He isa man greatly admired, from whom a 
noble career as a teacher may be expected. 
Students are fortunate that have such a 
teacher. 


.+«»The people are doing splendidly in their 
gifte to the Garfield Fund, baving carried it 
more than seventy-five thousand dollars be- 
yond the amount originally proposed. Please 
not to forget the Michigan sufferers, who 
stand greatly in need of a generous help. 

.-President Arthur will do well to remem- 
ber that the people are notin the habit of look- 
ing upon “ His Accidency”’ exactly as they do 
upon “His Excellency.”” They chose the lat- 
ter, and accept the former as the result of a 
providence which they did not expect. 

.--It is sald that Mrs. Garfield will make 
Mentor her Summer home and spend her 
Winters at Cleveland and Williamstown, Mass. 
Wherever she goes or abides, the nation will go 
with her in the exercise of its tender sympa- 
ties. 

.-President Garfield, after writing his 
name, as an experiment to test bis nerves, kept 
the pen in his hand, and, after thinking a mo- 
ment, wrote these words: ‘' Sirangulatus pro 
Republica” (strangled for the Republic). 

.. The *‘ Jones-of-Nevada”’ element in the 
personnel of current politics is one profoundly 
distrusted by many sound men. We do not 
want an administration noted chiefly for its 
high living. 

...-The people have retired Mr. Conkling 
from public life. When they want him back 
again, they will give him timely notice. 





THE CLOSE OF THE PAN-METHOD 
IST COUNCIL. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonpon, Sept. 17th, 1881. ° 
I wave already given you an outline by 
cable of the drift of the discussion of Tues- 
day last following Dr. Curry’s paper, which 
you have printed. It has been the only 
opportunity during the Conference for ex- 
pressions of opinion as to modern theology. 
The time assigned for the debate on this 
topic was so short (only thirty minutes) that 
but few could get the floor. The preced- 
ing topic, which always arouses a Method- 
ist assembly, bad been treated with more 
than ordinary calmness and moderation. 
No epithets were used, as in Protestant 
conferences called to denounce and defy 
the Church of Rome, The essayist, Mr. 
Guttridge, struck some hard blows at the 
Tractarians, and closed, somewhat as he: 
began, by advising Methodism to keep ‘her 
distance from Romanism; but in the dis- 
cussion one of the speakers intimated that 
the danger of Methodism sliding into Ro- 
manism was not so very remote. Roman- 
ism bad its origin in human nature and 
there was a great deal of human nature in 
Methodism. Was there not (he did not 
mean any offense) a growing feeling among 
us favorable to the notion of impartation of 
saving grace to infants in baptism? This 
was pointed at the Wesleyans (Mr. 
Hulme, the speaker, is of the New Con- 
nexion), who had a debate in their 
recent Conference on the proposition to re- 
vise the ritual so as to Jeave no ground for 
inferring the doctrine of baptismal regener- 
ation in the form for infants, and refused 
to accept such revision, but recommitted it 
There were cries of ‘‘ No! No!” but ina 
previous debate (Saturday, September 10th) 
Dr. W. B. Pope’s remark that it is “‘ a bioss- 
ed fact that behind and around and be- 
neath all catechetical instruction there is 
a specHic gift of the Holy Spirit to our 
children; sealed to them io baptism,” cer- 
tainly bears such an interpretation, and 
‘Dr. Pope nist be regarded as the leading 
theologian of the Wesleyan connection. 
Immediately after this discussion on 
perils from the Pepacy came Dr. Curry’s 
paper on ‘Perils from Skepticism, the read- 
pf iggetwtich was Jistencd to with great at- 
‘tention, Mr, Watkinson, who delivered tiie 
invited address, expreseed the fear that 
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Methodiam might adopt a more liberal 
theological tone, in deference to the opinion 
that its narrow orthodoxy excludes liberal 


thinkers. It can afford, he said, to smile 
ai criticisms in this line and continue to be 
narrow so long as it continues to be suc- 
cessful. Wesley belongs rather to the 
Nineteenth than the sixteenth century in 
theology. Hedid little theorizing and his 
acriptural statement is good for our time, 
if not for all time, The Rev. Hugh Gil- 
more, Primitive Methodist, thought that 
this self-complaisant view was itself one of 
the perils of Methodism. He did not be- 
lieve that our formularies contain “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” The advancing intelligence of the 
age might, at least, lead us to a modifica- 
tion in the expression of our belief. (Cries 
of ‘‘ Hear! Hear!”) I cannot forbear quoting 
some sentences from a speech which, 
strangely enough, evoked no expressions of 
dissent. Mr. Gilmore continued: 

“There are one or two other points I 
must mention. One is the uncharitable- 
ness that we sometimes manifest toward 
those who are in a skeptical condition of 
mind. [Hear! hear!] There is faith and 
faith, and there is unbelief and unbelief; 
and I recognize the possibility, in this age, 
of young men of on vation having intel- 
lectual difficulty in relation to matters of 
belief who are largely determined by the 
true faith of Christ and largely possess this 

spirit. What I claim from this audience is 

a large spirit of charity toward those who 
muy not be able to accept the whole state 
ment of our belief as we put it forward. 
Let us give them credit for honesty. [Hear! 
hear!] Let us be ready to treat them as 
honestseekersafter truth and to entertain the 
views that they may state, and not put them 
down by harsh and unkindly words. 1 have 
been for twenty years intimately connected 
with a large section of workiug-people in 
the North of England, and 1 can say tbat 
the uncharitable temper manifested by 
Christian people in relation to the intellect- 
ual difficulties of these men on religious 
questions has tended to un-Christianize 
them. We can afford to manifest a spirit 
of charity and to recognize the Christian- 
ness of men who believe what they can 
believe, and stand in doubt of what they 
cannot believe. [Hear! hear!]” 

The Rev. Jacob Todd, of Philadelphia, 
held that ministers should take a course in 
physical science, and that scientific truth 
ought to be squarely admitted in our preach 
ing and our phraseology adjusted to the 
new order of things. The Bible, he said, 
does not teach science; nevertheless, if it is 
the Word of God, no truth in Nature 
will contradict it. He did not admit that 
the nebular and evolution hypotheses were 
established scientific systems. Here the 
discussion abruptly terminated, and we got 
no further views as to the best methods of 
dealing with the great questions of the age. 

The sume day the Rev. J. W. M’Kay, o 
the Irish Methodist Church, who read an 
essay on ‘‘Perils from Worldliness,” 
seemed to class about every form of enter- 
taiument under the head of ‘‘improper 
amusements.” He put under the ban, of 
course, theaters and the like; but he 
specially condemned ‘‘semi-theatrica] 
amusements in the drawing-room,” and he 
believed that many young people were lost 
to the Church by being ‘‘taught to regard 
witb interest entertainments in which reci- 
tations, dialogues, songs, and dramatic 
representations, more or less sensuous and 
trifling in their nature, were used.” The 
religion of family life had often been 
‘*marred by games of chance, charades, 
avd other modes of whiling away time.” 
The Sabbath was given for rest and recrea 
tion, which were to be found in the dis- 
charge of religious obligations. The gen- 
eral opinion expresved in the debate seemed 
to be of this conservative character. One 
speaker suggested as a remedy that aa 
element of excitement be introduced in 
church services; but nobody proposed that 
any considerable degrce of latitude be 
allowed and no one pointed out the danger 
of goivg too far in proscribing innocent 
amusements, The young people of the 
church will revolt if they are told that the 
only legitimate form of amusement is the 
study of the Bible and attendance at class 
aud prayer-meetings and church services. 

The list of penilato Methodism was ez- 
hausted with the consideration of the 
dangers from innovations. The chief in- 
novations specified by the easayist, Bishop 
‘Thompson, of the African Methodist Epie- 
copal Ziom Chugeh, were those relating to 
the appointing power, by which the minis 





ters are taken up and set down, and the de- 
cline of the class-meeting. He thought the 
preferences of the more influential churches 
embarrassed the appointing power and im- 
paired the efficiency of the itinerant system; 
but he did not say, what is, nevertheless, 
perfectly true, that bishops could only in- 
sist on their prerogatives in this respect at 
the expense of disruption. The day of 
Asburian assumption is gone forever. The 
danger to be apprehended from the decay 
of the class-meeting, the school for exhort- 
ers and local preachers and other efficient 
lay workers is much greater. This decay, 
which no careful observer can fail to see, 
isone of the most forcible arguments for 
a modification of the itinerancy. The 
class-leader is a sub-pastor and is an inval- 
uable assistant to the minister. It the class 
system be broken down, the itinerancy 
must be modified to permit the minister to 
become an efficient pastor. The feeling of 
the Conference was naturally and properly 
conservative on the subject of innovations. 
Rash, unconsidered changes ought, of 
course, to be avoided. On the other hand, 
Methodism, as one of the speakers said, is 
itself an innovation, and we are not to sup- 
pose that its founders had all the wisdom 
God designed to vouchsafe to the Church, 
and that they took it with them Into the 
grave. 

On the question of higher education, 
which was taken up Wednesday, Mr. T. G. 
Osborn, fellow of Oxford and head of the 
Kingswood School, and Dr. Pope, teacher 
of theology in Didsbury, seemed to take 
different views. Mr. Osborn, in a very 
scholarly essay, pressed the demand of the 
age for the highest culture attainable, 
which should be symmetrical and Chris- 
tian. The Church must use this higher 
education frankly and feurlessly. Dr. 
Pope opened his topic with the statement 
that the circumstances of Methodism 
shut out the ideal from the scope of the- 
ological training; in other words, that stu- 
dents of theology must be received without 
baving passed through the stages of pre- 
liminary education, and must in the the- 
ological institution combine a wide range 
of studies and finish the course in two or 
three years. Methodism must resign, be 
says (why must?), the hope of reaching a 
more desirable consummation. It is not 
apparent that Mr. Osborn’s view is an im- 
possible and impracticable one. The notion 
of Dr. Pope that candidates for the minis- 
try, if compelled to pass from school to 
school in a long course of preparation, 
would lose ‘‘the vigor and impetus of their 
original call,” seems rather novel. Dr. 
Crooks, who followed Dr. Pope, said that 
the prevalent impression that culture dis- 
ables a minister was a delusion and 
that the most inefficient were the half- 
trained. Some of the speakers argued 
that higb culture unfitted ministers 
for the common people; but others 
could see no necessary connection be- 
tween education and inefficiency and 
lack of spirituality. John Wesley is cer- 
tainly a complete refutation of. this argu- 
ment. 

Of the papers and discussions on books 
and periodical literature there is little to be 
said. ‘Where was not much of practical 
value suggested, nor much that was of 
interest brought out. Home missions and 
methods of reaching the ungodly classes 
gave opportunity for some good essays and 
addresses, in which the mission of Method- 
ism to the masses and its peculiar methods 
of dealing with them were made prom- 
inent. Some one said that not all the de- 
graded were among the poorer classes, 
There were plenty among the wealthy, 
and these could be reached better by 
wealthy laymen than by ministers or other 
agents. H. K. C. 





Lonvon, Sept. 21st, 1881. 

The first @cumenical Conference of the 
Methodist bodies of the world closed yester- 
day, and to-day the delegates from abroad 
bave turned their faces homeward, well 
pleased, for the most part, with the results. 
The last day of the session will be a mem- 
orable one. News had been received by 
the morning papers of the death of Pres- 
ident Garfield. and the American delegates 
came to the Conference under the shadow 
of o grief so. deep that it seemed to be per- 
sonal. They found, on entering the chapel, 


‘gathering has been, fruitless, 





that their British brethren had thoughtfully 
draped the platform in mourning; and their 
hearts swelled with gratitude when the 
Rev. E. E. Jenkins, secretary of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, with tender, tear- 
ful, and touching words of sympathy, 
moved a resolution expressing the sorrow 
of the Conference at the bereavement of the 
American vation. In many unobtrusive 
ways our friends on this side the water 
showed during the day how deep and heart- 
felt were their regrets that our President 
should have been thus taken away. 

The program, as originally planned, was 
carried out to the end, and it was carried 
out with unbroken harmony. It is very 
satisfuctory to be able to say this much. It 
is by no means an insignificant fact that 
not the slightest difficulty or disturbance 
occurred in the course of the proceedings. 
Nobody objected to the singing of the 
Doxology ; nobody objected to receiving the 
Communion in company with the rest of 
the delegates; nobody objected even to the 
liturgical service with which the first ses- 
siou opened. Nobody objected that bishops 
were present, or that episcopal and non- 
episcopal bodies were represented, and, 
whatever differences of opinion may have 
been manifested on the questions under 
discussion, no delegate or set of delegates 
harbored any feeling of jealousy against 
the representatives of any other church. IL 
said in a former letter that the program 
was safe and harmless, and that perhaps 
it were wiser so, in view of the desir- 
ability of holding future Conferences 
of the ecumenical @der. I see no reason 
to modify that expression. The Wesleyan 
brethren, many of them, had not much 
faith in the success of this Conference, and 
they certainly would not have expressed 
themselves as favorable to a second; but 
when, on the last day, a resolution was 
presented for another Conference, in 1887, 
there was not a dissenting vote. They be- 
lieve that the practicability of an cumen- 
ical Conference is fully demonstrated, and 
they are not disposed to think that the first 
They have 
learned some things about Angerican Meth- 
odists, and will not in the future be so 
slow to recognize in them quslities which 
they had not supposed belonged other 
than Wesleyan ministers. It is to be 
regretted that no fitting opportunity was 
afforded the strangers from across the sea to 
meet the English delegates personally and 
socially. It was a matter of no little diffi- 
culty to form an acquaintance with them; 
and he who was fortunate enough to 
obtain an introduction or two was not 
infrequently surprised and chagrined to 
find how quickly American features fade 
from the eye of British recognition. I 
have heard a number speak of experiences 
of this kind. It is not that the Wesleyans 
are unfriendly; but it is a much slower 
process with them than with Americans to 
form friendships. The next Conference 
will be held in the United States; and the 
third, if there should be that many, will 
probably be on English soil again. Per 
haps the third Conference will be a model 
for all succeeding conferences. 

It would have surprised sermonizers of 
the manuscript school to have seen how 
little extempore speaking there was in this 
Methodist Council. Asa matter of course, 
the essnys were read; but it was expected 
that the invited addresses and the five- 
minute speeches to follow each essay would 
be detivered without the aid of manu- 
scripts. But few of the addresses were so 
spoken and a very large number of the five- 
minute speeches were read. On several 
occasions objection was made to this prac- 
tice; but the decision of Bishop McTyeire 
that the chair would not undertake to say 
how far aspeaker might assist himself with 
notes was followed by al! succeeding pres- 
idents, and those who desired to read did 
so. The British delegates used the man- 
uscript far less than the American. The 
object was to say 88 much as possib’e in 
the allotted time and to say it in the most 
forcible way. Some of the brethren on 
this side the water used es large por- 
tion of their time in apology and 
introduction, and were caught, either 


delegates was the Rev. Wm. Arthur; and 
nobody would deny that Dr. Buckley was 
the prince of debaters on the otber side of 
the house, always ready to render ten rea- 
sons for any proposition he laid down, and 
to pour fourth at the rate of two handred 
words a minute a torrent of clear, forcible 
ideas on almost any subject. He did not 
speak too often, but there are some of whom 
this could not be truthfully said. The col- 
ored delegates attracted much attention, as 
gentlemen of African descent are but seldom 
seen in the streets of London. They never 
rose to speak without at once securing the at 
tentive interest of the English hearers. Some 
of them spoke with force and freedom and 

were roundly applauded. They entered into 
the spirit of the discussions; but they cone 
tributed not so much to the special subject 
under consideration as to the general ques- 
tion of the elevation of their race. They 

showed how much Methodism had done for 
them, how it had created and fostered 

aspirations for culture and higher useful- 

ness, and how much was yet to be accom- 

plished. Between these delegates and those 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
(especially the representatives of the Col- 
ored Methodist Episcopal and the African 

Methodist Episcopal Zion Churches), there 
were warm public expressions of sympathy, 

affection, and interest. Some thought it 

was too much in the nature of a display; 

but it will not do to accuse our brethren of 
the Church South of hypocrisy. Let us 
accept gratefully their pledges of good will, 
sympathy, and assistance and labor heartily 
with them for the improvement of the moral 

and mental and spinitual condition of the 
Negroes of the South. 

What has the Conference done in a 
practical way? Very little. It was not 
designed to discuss the questions of most 
vital interest. Perhaps the first Conference, 
as already stated, could not have done 50. 
What effect the recommendations of the 
Conference will have in reference to waste 
and rivalries in mission-fields cannot be 
foreshadowed. The difficulty of forming 
avy practical plansin a gathering like this 
to obviate such evils is appareut. Perhaps 
what has been done is sufficient to direct 
the attention of the managers of the various 
societies to the subject, and that some 
agreement may be reached in time which 
will prevent misuse and waste of the Lord’s 
money. We may not doubt that, on the 
whole, the Conference has done much good 
and that its influence will be entirely salu- 
tary. H. K. C. 


NOTICES. 


AMERICAN ae ASSOCIATION, 
THE American Missionary Association will hoid its 
y-fifth Annual Meeting in the Plymouth Church 
‘orcester, November promptly at 3 
o'clock P. M., November 1st. 
members of the Association and, as far as 1. 
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Lublisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known als Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tied friend 
and always proves true. 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 

Wrrnovur doubt, - © lasye prepertion of of the aon an- 
nually occurrin extinguished, a very 
small amount of damage, if Fire Extinguishers were 
moie generally in use. The damage to ceilings, 
walls, feruiture. and goods from water is no incon- 
siderable one, nearly allof which mig ht be saved bY 
using Extinguishers. It goes witli — | saving that 
factories, stores, shops, etc. should have them; Ls ky 
is just xs important that petrate residences should be 
protected by them, especial ly those containing fine 
aintings and furniture and frescoed walls. THE 
NDEVEXDENT'S Rooms have been_sav 
destruction by fire no less than four different times 

Babcock’s Fire Extinguishers,and we would no 

more do without them than we would without print- 
ing-presses. The Fire epg me Manufacturing 
Company, succes-ors to beock Hanufecgestns 
Compenyv, have their Eastern ‘Omee at No. 407 Bro: 
way, this city. to whom we advise our friends to 
write for Iustrated Circulars. 


WESTERN INVESMENTS. 

Trost who are so highly blessed as to have mone, 
to invest are “lying aw ake nights” trying to thin 
how they can invest it to pay them from six to eight 

rcent.and have it safe. We know of many wire 

nanciers (individuals and corporations) who keep a 
certain amount of their funds in Western Farm Mort- 

and derive an income therefrom of from six to 
eight tand in some cases as high as ten per cent., and 
= 4 safely. Of course, caution is not to be thrown 
© winds; but the same or greater prudence 
shoud be exercised than in making investments at 
ome 

Messrs. Jarvis,Conklin & Co.,of Kansas City, Mo., 
whose advertisement will be found on our financial 
pose; will be glad to reply to letters of advice and 

inquiry. 








A GOOD MOVE. 

CHARLES P. CLARK, EsquinE, who was connected 
with the Boston, Hartford ona Erie Railroad and later 
with the New York and New England Rallroad. re- 
signed the position of vice-president and general man- 
ager of that road about a year and a half ago, to travel 
in Europe, with bis family. He returned recently, in 
guod health and spirits, and has been elected one of 
the vice-presidents of the New York, New Haven, and 
— Raiload Company, with his o in this 
He was born and bred to the business, as his father 
and grandfather were connected with railroads, and 
what he has inherited he displays in his own ability 
as a manager. 





BICYCLES. 


F Pope Manufacturing Company, of Boston, have 
outa to say in this issue of the paper which is 
worthy of the attention of every man or boy in the 
country. Thereis no doubt that the bicycle com- 
bines a greater amount of pleasure with a greater 
amount of healthful exercise than any other amuse- 
ment or exercise. Bicycle riding broadens the chest, 
strengthens the lungs, atly promotes the roula- 
tion, is wonderfully exhilarating, and, unlike a sad- 

-horse, costs not ing for keep ng. 
eens 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Messrs. J. W. ScHERMERHORN & Co., of No. 7 East 
14th Street, New York, are the prop prietors of a Teach- 
ers’ Agency, a long needed institution, for the pur- 
pose of supplying schools with teachers, and teach- 
ere with schouls—an em ay of the princi a= of 
division of labor. This hey has already pla 
more than ten thousand | achers, and is, we oo 
only in the beginning of its usefulness. Write them 
for Circulars. 


nd opening of the new dry gooda house of 
rine ew Warren took plac lace last week, at 24 and 26 
East = bag The Store is centrally located, 
large, ,and well- slighted, , and will, no doubt, 
becme favorite resort for purchasers. The stock 
on exhibition consists of silks, satins, velvets, dress 
goods, mourning goods, and full and complete lines 
of fancy and stapie goods. Paris millinery and fine 
costumes may also be seen 








Iv ladies wish tosee some magnificent costumes 
and a beautiful display of silks, — ribbons, and 
every conceivable variety of dry we let them go 
to the popular establishment of Altman & Co., 
corner of Sixth Avenue and 19th Street. The grand 
opening took place last week and the ge ix-sto 

building was crowded from morning till night. #4 
visit to this store is time well spent 

ee —— 


.- YOU Pst 


this wonderful and valuable invention. If, after a 
trial, the instrument is not satisfactory to the pur- 
chaser, your money will be refunded. —Exchanye. 





A Book OF CHOICE CHOCOLATE RECEIPTS will be sen, 
free, on receipt of a postal-card giving your address 
by WALTER BakER & Co. Chocolate Manufacturers, of 
Dorchester, Mass. Who have just entered upon the 
secone century of their business career. 

Tre luxuriant Turkisn, Russian, andj Roman Baths 
ot SS CAiaton St., Brooklyn, are fitted up on the most 

mproved plans and are’ well worth a visit. The 
jes’ Bath is separate and both are open from 8 
4. M. to 10 P.M. 





The Relish of the World | 


GENTLEMEN'S HATS. 


FALL STYLE. 
BIRD & CO. 


49 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New Y ork. 


ARTISTIC 








Wall Papers, 


VR CORAL ay aes 
AY VARY ay A My AN ay Aer 





MANUFACTURED BY 


WARREN, 
FULLER & CO. 


No. 129 East 42d Street, 
adjoining Grand Central Depot, New York. 
The American Artists, 
My. Louis 0, Tiffany and Mr. Samuel Colman, 
Design exclusively for us. 


A Fine Collection ef French and German 
Papers on Hand. 


Papers and Window Shades Made to Order. 


DRAPERIES MATCHED IN COLOR. 


CANTRELL'S 
)SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 











best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 


' from the country will have the best attention. 





“as Su liabee 10J 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS... 


B. F. BROWN & CO.,|. 


BOSTON, MWASS., 





French Dressing, 
Satin Polish. 





Highest Award nly Mada foe Shoe Dressing, ete 


AT FARIS ae eee” 1878. 











COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


The permanence of |!) 
Bicycle as a practic. 
road vehicle is an estul 
lished fact, and tho: 
sands of riders are daii 
enjoying the delightf 
and health-giving exe: 
cise. The beautiful mode 
and elegant appearan:: 
of the ‘‘Columbia”’ ex- 
cite universal admira- 
tion. It 
finished in every partic 
ular and is confident) 
Guaranteed as the best value for the mone 
attained ina Bicycle. Send 3-cent stamp fv 
24-page catalogue, with price-lists and full in, 
formation. 


THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
597 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


is carefully 








to always look as well as 
4 be 


er than ordina:y 








12 Set, by matt... 
fo 
ey maior nea 
rinct ealers as coin silver p 6 ar 
Wiking four t times our price. Beware of dealing with 
these parties. 
AMERICAN MANUFACTORY, 
10 and 12 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 


MALARI The MAGIC CURE 


is the most successful rem 
A Ay: Fevers, “and 
all other forms of modern A full subs 


lis in a box. 
$2.50; 13 


CEORCE TALLCOT, Proprietor, 
191 Fulton Street, New York. 














Succes LIVER 


Dis. Ts, Kio 


COMPLAIN NEY 
EASES, a Constipation and Piles. 


and he Midnaye wt the cocks ch 
of the poison- 


Biliousness, 
Urinary disease & 
disorder ev: y 
fy you 





SI ene see 


_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


bed eee me 











pists pe, oa 2 Printed with new couper. 
lew and Elegant Bougest, 
Rerofh H. — aD Gold Ay Ky” 8 =: 
uty, . 
ples 10c. address Oa SPRING, New Haven, Conn. 





30 Lovely Moss Rose and Ass't Chromo Cards, name 
on,160. American Card Co., West Haven, Conn. 





EDUCATION. 


YOUNG ME 


valuable 
ti..@ tu ike soomg 


pting the Rapids 

Micu.) BUSES 68 vEor 4) — wil oT re 

ceive a horewgh. qudckening, PRACTICAL education. 

Seud for raps soumnaL. We —- ommend a W est- 
to Eas men. é 








will not only 
gave money, 





jPa¥cN Ze to hy the bast th : ro t yin 
‘ at 1 

Piuckuey's Behoo! and SOARS ie , 
"ee. 


at once, free; L mail ab CaTaLooves of 


Se best 5 
be 


DEST TEACHERS 


—~ 8 B ny 





i PRCAN AND REY, 


‘tor fam’ 
—_ wits ni bh ghest endorsements, 
Eamdlda {or post Goon Teac wanting places 
should A pete mpplicaiive for fora, wnatled for stamp. 

J. W: RN, 4. Sopretery, amer- 
«pn School Institute, 7 —~g Aeid | 8t.,N.Y 


IMPORTANT 832" 


{ THE sew ce am >. 
A A 
ehegen tnssend SONY ATOR sot 


EE, diver 


pee eee 
iay x ae * 


oa ae 























RR. SRA EN FOE 














(841. MAPLEW oon Jxerixpm TF. 1881. 


‘ffers rare advantages! sh a locationot of unrivaled 
beauty. Address Rev, C. ¥. SPEAR, Principal. 


ee ee ee eee 
———— ee ee 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WORMONISM UNVEILED! 


fvil Deeds of Danites, Avenging Angels, and Blood 
\toners laid bare! Priests, Patriarchs, and Saints 
hown up! Authentic account of the Mountain 
Meadow Massacre! The most thrilling book of the 











19th century. ANTED SF Illustrated. 
rerms eddress w or Wien a ard Spectal 
erms 


CLEVELAND, O&10. 
Agents Wanted for aE 
, WESTE TERN 


4% EME by ablest Bus 
eraphical scholar. County rene of ousey x = and Terie 
tory im colors, Sate oa shows $v vail rond 


every eens eta beaut full: ile jtrated isis 
large Pages etails orats dises $5.00. mere “i about 
Mining, Farming 
ae Prices; Social, Bdveationa and Religious 


+ Wages, al 
tile and Sanotactn tuple, Busines is; all Statistics: reas; 
Kainfatls; olumbia, Alaska, Texas— 
every no H, beyond the Mississippi. Sells to every Clars, 
and secures t ston 





tially bound, fo Hinehoa im length and over 7 in width ute 
tide menxsure, Address BRaDLey, GARRETSON & Ce. 
No, 66 N. Fourth Street, Philadel phia, Pa. 


cam sell = every house where a piano or organ is 
‘onund.” School Journal, 

It is an eleganily Lo ind volume of sheet music, all 
he pleces new and populas: Vocal and Instrumental; 

Snered and Humorous, Selected by au expert for th 3 
Trome Circle. @ pleces in this collection woul 
eest in a music store $30. unbound. Our prices, 
bound, from $6 to Fi Wy have exclusive sale. 
Address BR & DERRY. Publishers, 
1 Park Place, New York. 


Ww ANTED. ‘of PENT for the authentic and com- 





plete oy AMES A. GARFIELD, from childhood 
‘o Durtal, by Col, R. H. fone with introduction by 
His Excellency . Jorn D v. of Maas. The work is 


rat class and finely ttstrated Everybody will want 
thie hook. Address B. B. RUSSELL, ton, Masa. 


SOMETHING ane FOR AGENTS. 


RAMBLE THROUGH OUR 


COUNTRY. 


A new, fascinating, and exceedingly instructive 
Geographical Game, that entertains both old and 
Pomme 
Agents Wanted, Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Now Is the time to take eueese for Christm 
livery. Send for descri 


rem AMERICAN PUBL SING CO., Hartford, Conn, 


"5,000 Agents Wanted for Life of — 


It contains the full bistory of his noble and eventful life 
and dastardly as: tion. illions ef people are 
waiting ? for ag eA The best chance of your life to 


make re of ** ogehpenay *” Tmitations. 
This ia th the ony a opens and fuily illustrated life of 
our mart: Send 


for circulars aud extra 
terms to yn 


Address Nationa rarntbororae Philadelphia, I Pa 
of energy and industry can earn 


AGI oN TS from ey and i = week in sell- 


ing our CONSPECTUS of the HIMTORY of the 
Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVEIRNe 
MENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 
worksever published. Send for particulars and terms. 


Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 
5 Dey Street, New York City. 
for the | Best and Fastest 
A Selig at biel Bos sand Bibles. Prices feduced 
con. NaTiIONaL PuBLisnine Co., Phila., Pa. 
a Year and ex 


BIT 'T'T Bysshe PR a Ne 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


GABFIELD! IN MEMORIAM. 


eral March for Pianforte, Charlies D. Blake, 
Po A Funeral March, Eas h, ? 4 4 L. White, 35 ots. 


Garfield, Sacred Quartet. 
(A Tribute te as residents)” ofthe Deceased 

















Columbia, mourn yo stateen Goperses 
Weep for the loss of your ral er — riend ; 
Gone is the patriot, the ypoldier oerom hearted, 
Who gave you his all, the right to defend. 


Break forth in wand pessionate weeping, 
sine tat forever bath Sed: 
8 uletly sleeping. 
Weep and ya} your ‘ustrious dead. 
By FRANK N. SCOTT. yA ee For Mixed or Male 
olces. 


Mollie, Dry thy Tears Away! 


To drive again the night away. 
A pation on =e bey - ayer. 
To God w 
The nation’ 's heact ie coding, 
In earnest grief bim A. love. 
By CHARLES D. BLAKE. 40 Cents. 


The ke latter contains a Portrait of Mollie Garfielé, 
and the Marches a Portrait of the President. 
Mailed, postpaid, on seoeigt of price. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


The New Sunday Schoo! Song Book 


HEART ax VOICE. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 
WR. GkO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY; 
SPEC!aL CONTRIBUTORS. 


‘Le 2udlishers believe chat fn the preparation @ 


} Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


wee TONG and Popular Authors 


speyentes. and tbat the work con‘’ting 
such a fuck a wealth ecb pimtlarcete ofa. gad new 4s cap 
otber similar co 








Ic comains 198 pa 
REAR AND an vibe © a= size) beauti Aid 
Boab ia homed. pe 
2 vara: 


:@ $3 doors 8 bs express, 25 conts 
msi br Asi Se py (board covers) wal 


wil 
b wk Bhd tpn sic dea’e rom, rakes eenies to alt 


JOHN cHURCH & 
Ne, § Uaicn Square, Kh. Yes oe, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Opening of Fall Novelties this week in 
Paris Costumes, Dinner, Visiting, and 
Evening Dresses, Cloaks, India Camels’ 
Hair Dolmans, Opera Wraps, etc. Also a 
complete stock of the latest styles in Silks, 
Plushes, Velvets, Dress Goods, Hosiery, 
Children’s Garments, ete. 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 





Financial. 
STATE BANK-NOTES. 


Tne notes of state banks have wholly 
disappeared from circulation, as the result 
of the ten-per-cent. tax upon any bank, 
whether state or national, that shall pay 
them out. The design of this tax was to 
suppress the use of these notes altogether 
and confine the people to paper currency, 
furnished by the authority of the General 
Government. The law imposing this tax 
was enacted in 1866 (14 U.S. Stat. at Large, 
146), and in The Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 
Wall., 533, the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared the law to be 
constitutional. The question, therefore, 
whether this tax shall be continued, and 
the circulation of state bank-notes thereby 
be prevented, depends upon the will of 
Congress. It is not at all likely that Con- 
gress will for some time to come, at least, 
judge it expedient to repenl or even mod- 
ify the law imposing this tax. 

This virtual exclusion of all currency 
powers from state banks undoubtedly puts 
them at a disadvantage, as compared in this 


respect with national banks. It denies to 


them this source of profit in doing the 
banking business; and yet there are a great 
many banks, some of them among. the 
strongest and best in the country, that pre- 
fer to accept this disadvantage and continue 
their organization as state banks, rather 
than to reorganize under national authority. 
The national system is, hence, not a com- 
plete success in the sense of assimilating 
all the banking Institutions of the country 
to one model and placing them all under 
the control of the General Government. 
{f the ten-per-cent. tax on the votes of state 
banks were repealed, so that these banks 
could issue their own notes with a profit, 
the probability is that hardly any tank, 
reasoning from its own interests simply as 
a business iustitution, would prefer the 
national form of organization. If, with 
the tax, a large number of banks choose 
the state form of organization, the number 
would be much larger without the tax. 

We believe in the national system as, on 
the whole, better for the country than it is 
possible to make even the best form ‘of 
banking under purely state regulation. 
The fdPmer has the great advantage of unl- 
formity, being one and the same thidg 
throughout the entire country; and, mope- 
over, bank-notes issued undenthe authori- 
ty of and guaranteed by the General Gov- 
ernment have a uniform value everywhere, 
without any reference to the locatiun of the 
banks. These are advantages to the peo- 
ple which it is not possible to gain under 
any system of state banks. The interests 
of the public will be best served by. a 


* national system. 


We, hence, suggest that it would be well 
for Congress to inquire what there is in the 
national system, as now regulated by law, 
that has hitherto prevented it from becom- 
ing absolutely universal. Why are there 
to-day so many state banks? Why are 
not aH banks national? Is there anything 
in the law that hinders the complete suc- 
cess of the system? and, if so, what is it 
and can it, consistently with the public 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
interests, be so modified as to secure 


greater favor for the system? These 
strike us as questions that deserve the 
attention of Congress. The charters of 
many of the national banks will soon ex- 
pire, and then will come the question 
whether they shall remain national or reor- 
ganize under state authority. 





A BANE EMBEZZLEMENT. 


Mr. Groree W. Hont, a man fifty-two 
years of age, who for the last twenty-five 
years has been the paying teller of the Im- 
porters’ and Traders’ Bank, of this city, re- 
ceiving a salary of $2,400, with an annual 
thirty-per-ceut. bonus on this amount, and 
who by the directors of the bank had 
always been regarded as a gentleman of the 
most unquestionable integrity, was last 
week discovered to be a defaulter to the 
amount of $16,900. He did not begin this 
work of embezzlement until last April, and 
since this period he has stolen this amount 
of the funds of the bank. The directors, 
considering his long service and the rather 
feeble state of his health, in connection 
with bis age, bad thought -of retiriug him 
on a pension equal to his salary, and the 
president of the bank last summer informed 
him of this fact, not dreaming that he was 
talking to a thief. The defalcation then 
existed and must bave come home to his 
mind with terrible pungency. 

Mr. Hunt has been arrested, and we 
understand it to be the purpose of the 
bank to prosecute the case to conviction 
aud the punishment which the law awards. 
This is just right. Though the case con- 
tains some pitiful features, the interests of 
society demand that such offenses should 
be punished. This, so far as law is con- 
cerned, is the only way to prevent their 
repetition. To condone offenses of this 
character is to encourage their commission 
and impair the restraining power of law. 

Alas! alas! for poor human opature! 
Wby will it make such a fool of itself? 
Why cannot all men see, in time to profit 
by the sight, that honesty is the best pol- 
icy? Letus say to every bank clerk and 
every clerk of a mercantile firm that he 
had better cut off his right arm. or pluck 
out bis right eye than to embezzle the 
funds of his employer. The moment he 
does this be is on the path to his own de- 
struction, and the probabilities are over- 
whelming that in the end this will be his 
fate. Hundreds and thousands of such 
wrecks are scattered all along the path of 
life. Look at them and be warned by 
their fate. 


THE STATE BOARD OF ASSESSORS. 


Tue State Board of Assessors, at their 
recent session in Albany, added $111,617,- 
082 to the valuation of property’in this 
city and $8,228,514 to the valuation in 
Kings County, including the city of Brook- 
lyn. The City of New York will have to 
pay taxes for state purposes on an assess- 
ment of $1,058,188,772 and Kings County 
on an assessment of $243,329,816. The 
two assessments amount to $1,801,518,588, 
which gives to New York City and Brook- 
lyn more than one-third of the tax burden 
of the whole state imposed for state pur- 
poses. Property id these two cities is as- 
sessed at a bigher valuation in proportion to 
its rea] value than jin other parts of the 
state, and the consequence is that property- 
holders resident therein are compelled to bear 
an undue and unjust proportion of the state 
tax, in addition to thé heavy burden which 
they must bear for municipal expenses. It 
has been the policy in years past to trans- 
fer to these two cities a largely dispropor- 
tlonate amount of the tax for state ex- 
penses, and proportionately lighten the 
burdep in other parts of the state, and this 
policy is to be continued during the present 
year. The people of New York City and 
Brooklyn do not object to paying their 
fair proportion of the tax; but they do ob- 
ject to the injustice of putting upon them 
more than thie proportion. This is what 
they have complained of in other years, 
and they bave the same reason for com- 
plaint this year, The State Assessors re- 
fuse to right this wrong. The wrong has, 
indeed, become a stereotyped feature in 








the tax system of this state, It me the. 
less plunder and injustice under the forms 
of law. 
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“STATE BANES. 


WE invite attention to the report of some 
of our state banks, published in this num- 
ber of the paper. The following figures 
embrace the important points in the state- 
ments referred to: 











MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE money market for the past week 
has been of a stringent character and the 
lowest rate of interest has been 6 per cent. 
Attimes the addition of 4 percent. per diem 
was charged as commission. Thisincrease 
in the rate of. interest is occasioned princi- 
cipally by the demand from the West and 
South for money with which to move the 
crops, and also to the decline in the amount 
of gold received from Europe, caused by 
speculators in produce forcing up prices to 
such a figare as to make exportation up- 
profitable. The unfavorable exhibit in the 
Bank Statement has also tended to influence 
in the same direction. The loaning rates 
have also been raised on the Government 
bond dealers. In the fore part of the week 
they could obtain their requirements at 3 
and 5 per cent., but during the latter part 
of the week the rates were forced up to 4 
and 6 percent. Time loans were quoted 
at 6 per cent,, with but little business done. 
Prime mercantile paper was sold at 54 and 
6} per cent., in accordance with the date of 
maturity. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was very inactive and shows a 
decline in prices covering the whole list, 
with the exception of 4-per-cents and 5- 
per-cents, which advanced 4 per cent. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Ask’d Bid, Ask’ 4, 
(is continued... .1 100% Curreney 4s, °95.180 — 
6e continued...1 Ig Ourremey Ge -97.1 8 
48,1907, reg ....11 Hew iGurrency 66, oie 





It is reported that Mr. Seeretary Win- 
dom resigns the Treasury at once and un- 
conditionally, and bis purpose to return to 
the Senate is authentically announced 
from his home in Minnesota. It is ex- 
pected he will request to be relieved from 
bis duties in the Treasury Department on 
or before the 10th inst., and that the Pres 
ident will name his successor at once, as at 
so critical a time in our Fall trade it is not 
well to leave the Government finances to 
be run by subordinates. 

Secretary Windom has determined to call 
the three-and-a-half-per-cent. continued 
sixes as he wants bonds from time to time 
for Sinking Fund purposes, and will not 
commence on continued fives till he ex- 
bausts the sixes. It will be observed from 
the following notice given at the Sub-Treas- 
ury to-day that the bond purchases of 
$2,000,000 per week, ordered September 
24th by the Secretary cf the Treasury, will 
be made on Monday 0’ each week, and will 





[October 6, 1881, 





GoLp anD Sr.verR.—The impartations 
of gold and silver at this port during the 
past week amounted to $829,550, which, 
added to the amount previously reported 
since the first of January, makes a total of 
$46,696,217. The total exports for the 
week have been $887,515, which, with 
amount reported since the first of January, 
make a total of $8,626,217. The deposits 
for assay and transmission to the mints in 


were: 
in foveten £6 qatih.-n-sncoveeseeeseee oneness 
‘oreign a. conccccoceceos 8,200, 
domestic gold bullion.............. 890,000 
Se comebaneta Gai 2 nes 
Total deposits.............-++++- $11,248,000 


The customs and tax receipts by the 
Treasury in September were nearly $3,750,- 
000 abead of the correspoading month last 
year. At New York alone the customs in- 
crease was $1,816,000; the internal revenue 
altogether, about $1,750,000. 

In the reports received from Washington 
it is stated that the decrease in the public 
debt during the month of September was 
$17,483,691.66. 

The superintendent of the Mint at Phil- 
adelphia has been authorized by the direct- 
or of the Mint to strike memorial medals 
having the heads of Presidents Lincoln and 
Garfield on opposite sides. The medals 
are to be sold at the following prices: large 
size, in gold, $9; small size, in gold, $4.50; 
large size, in silver, 60 cents; small size, in 
silver, 25 cents. Similar medals have also 
been authorized containing the head of the 
late President Garfield on one side and a 
wreath on the other, and will be sold to the 
public at the same prices. 

Foreien ExcHance —A declive is noted 
of jc. in foreign exchange at the opening of 
the market on Tuesday, to which an addi- 
tional 4c. was added later, which brought 
the posted figures down to $4.804 for 60- 
day bills and $4.84 for demand, which were 
the current quotations at the close. Busi- 
ness was very light in volume and trans- 
actions were effected at 3c. and ic. from 
posted rates. The market closed dull. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The Clearing-house 
statement of the Associated Banks, issued 
on Saturday last, was very upfavorable, 
showing a decrease in loans of $2,174,- 
900, in specie of 5,341,200, in legal tenders 
of $326,900, and in deposits of $5,799,200, 
while circulation increased $93,900. The 
movement for the week results in a loss of 
$4,218,300 in surplus reserve, which brings 
the amount held by the banks down to $2,- 
756,025 below legal requirements. 

Bank Srocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations at the Board for city 























bank shares 
Bid. Asked | Marine Bid Ames. 
Bicaieny.... 40 — Mech. Bikie'Aae. 99 04 
‘k.1 - er iibasese — 
Chase Nat. Bik.t% = [Merch 6 18234 
Commerce ....-150 135 | 101 
E: 180 40 = = 
fourth Natt... 140 170 
r Ant “n.. 92 a M4 
“aby onioae a a 150 





be selected from the offers to be filed by. ae. 


sellers ob that day. 





CIRCULAR.—REDEMPTION OF UNITED STATES | 
THREE-AND-ONE-HALF-PER-CENT. B@ 
Treasury DEPARTMENT. } 

Wasninoton, D:C., Sept. 24th, 1881. 

Notice is hereby given that onEe the 
weeks ending October 1st, oa, 16m, TO, 
at the Office of ‘apeguesll 
the United States a otk, par. 
and iftérest accrued date emp- 
tion, any of the United ; 
tinued fo bear interest at three ar 
per cent. per annum, called or uncalled, 
an amount not exceeding two millions of 
dollars ($2,000,000) in each week. 

H. F. Prewch, Acting Secretary. 

Orrice AssisTaNnt TREASURER U. 8., 

New York. Oct. Ist, 1881. 

In conformity with the foregoine circular, . 
notice ie hereby given that United States 
bonds of the class described therein-will be 
fedeemea at this office to the amount of 

.000,000 for each of. the weeks ending 

tober 8th, 15th, 22d, and 29th. 

Offers will be received on Monday of 
each week until 12 M. 

If the offers exceed $2,000,000, a propor- 
tionate amount of each will be accented. 

All bonds accepted must be delivered 
properly assigned, without delay after not'ce 
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Mo. 6s, fag. due 04-5118 Va. 6 
NONMECR. AAO 140 

N. C. fdg.act,"66-1900. 18 
Stock Marxet.—Owing to the strength 
of speculation on the Stock Exchange ip 
the early part of the week. prices advanced 
throughout the entire list for # short time, 
but under the influences of « free selling 
movement a decline resulted, from which 
the market failed to recover throughout the 
“week. “The cause of the depression was 
principally attributable to the stringency in 
the money market and the impression that 
the railroad manxgers. instead of approach- 
ing agettlement of their differences. were 
really widening the breach and further from 
securing ap amicable adjus'ment of their 
fight o ever. Whether the help ex- 





of acceptance, and payment therefor will 
be subject to their examination and 
acceptance by the Devarivant ot Wersing: 
ton. Toes LHOUSE, 
|| Asaigtant Treasurer United States... 


called by the Treasury Department will be 


pected the redemption of the bonds 
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safficient to materially ease the loan market, 
in face of the demand for money at 
South and West, it is impossible to say. 
The unsatisfactory condition of affairs, how- 
ever, has had the effect of checking all de- 
sire for speculation on the part of outsiders. 
Among the most noticeable stocks in the de- 
cline was the Manhattan Elevated, which 
dropped 6 per cent., owing to the proceed- 
ings now pending to declare void the lease 
now held by that company. The market 
generally closed heavy, with strong tenden- 
cies to a still further decline. 

The following bonds, stocks, etc. were 
reported sold at the Stock Exchange during 
the month of September: Governments, 
$1,678,750: state bonds, $2,264,500; rail- 
road bonds, $13,143,400; bank shares, 
581; shares railroad and miscellaneous 
stocks, 6,854,688. 


Frvancrat Irems.—The National Park 
Bank of New York has been appointed 
by the Illinois Central Railroad Company 
registrar of their stock. 


Drvmenvs.—The Union Pacific pays a 
dividend, Oc Oct. 1st, of 1$ per cent.; ; A 
Central, Oct. 15th, of 2 per cent. ; "Omaha 
preferred, Oct. 20th, 12 per cent.; Nash- 
ville, Chatanooga, and St. Louis, Oct. 1st, 
8 per cent. ; Dubuque and Sioux City, Oct. 
15th, 3 per cent.; Western Union Tele- 
graph, Oct. 15th, 1k per cent.; Denver and 
Rio Grande, Oct.-11th, 14 per cent.; Chi- 
eago and Rock Island, Nov. 1st, 1% per 
cent.; Lake Shore, Nov. 1st. 2 per cent.; 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, Oct. 
2ist, 1% per cent. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company has declared a quarter- 
iv dividend of 2 per cent., payable Nov. 

st. 











‘BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Orricz or Fisk & mer, 





No. 2 Nassav 
New Yor, 1881. 


In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of banks, 
bankers, business firms, and individuals, we issue 
this circular for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private banking 
house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, te 
receive the accounts of responsible parties In good 
standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or other 
well-known corporations, or of individuals or firms 
whose character and standing are already known to 
us, we require satisfactory references before opening 
an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

8. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, railroad, 
and other Coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge ; make careful inquiries, and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
sad in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of busi- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 

st and corr 





pondents on U. 8S. bonds or 
other first class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight without 
notice. 





One of our firm is a member of the New York Stoek 
Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commission. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States Bonds for immediate delivery at current 
market rates, and make exchanges for National 
Banks tn the Banking Department at Washington, 
without trouble to them. 

Our “Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds” 
will be sent, postpaid, on application. 


FISK & HATCH: 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


oe 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
is of Exchangeon C 
Irelan d,and branes. ain, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ ORED 
AVAILABLE IN pe Pirr tly — By 








THE IND 


GLLuxs, Pouven {JennIns, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — NewYORw 


Accounts ef Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received, 


Interest-bearing Certificates ef Deposits. 


issued. 


Bends and Stecks bought and sold on com- 
mission and full information given 
ing Securities. 


Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 


All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Boud Frank Jenkins. 


INCOME COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED MAY, [88!. 


Capital .. $200,000. 


200,000 SHARES, $1 EACH. 


$80,000 of the Capital Stock in Treasury. 


ce TEPER VISES, ana teeee 
Office, 40 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


The Company is organized amis and 
ing business. Tes property. be tt fiver 

New Mexion. consists 0: ve mines, 
cia. oovering an area of about one one bi 


an—a full claim, 1.800 ft. by 600, 
AH, - largely d hav- 








dred acres. 
Of these the 
loca in 1876— 


silver, of unusual"? 
and horn silver wane $ found throughout the ore 
The Sherman uced in one month 800 tons of h 
permontinn sa peta a speckpacss of 200 


pinikaone Ge a ace : 


recently made in 


Bos- 


and Georgetown 


a ae eee nation 


“Telegram of last at Ci itorial ras 
«We stated tnt 


he 2 aias ein MGrant Co. 
en 

one Journal says: “The 
‘Sherman ba wonder- 
fully — A rock, 


ites cross 
miles south vot Paiter 7 city, the 
my, wht - transporta- 


sane 


ty is sxpebeed 
communication to 











BREWST i, piSSET ac 


35 Conaveus Street, 
BOSTON. 


UNITED STATES 
CALLED BONDS. 


5s of 1881, due October Ist, and 3 1-28 in- 
cluded in the 105th call, 
ber 84th, cashed on most favorable t or 
received at par and interest in payment for 


State of Massachusetts 
5s of 1894 


and other Investment Securities. 


EPENDENT. 


———— 
Dye écpomiere as folows—viz. es ee 
Demand ‘rolincares of de- 
cen pbepedieoseniee 5,887 56 
Cbstiied checks speveceasbe cay 30,429 27 
tras 759,702 68 











CABAEP Wien REROE 08, 0He 
ie Se a er 


included fm loans and 








Ma cecereecestseeeseceees $7 68 se 
seneres beeen Sans ooerevcee << ~ 17518 14 
Depos' a anbject to check........ 9651. 

Demand ce of deposit. 667 00 
Certified —— heesccccccconensse 065 99 
096,87 66 
apa URPIPPPRrS eceerete ery ee voudPne: 888 80 
‘A as} ‘ORK, 
EO. i ARD. Vice Provident, and CHAS 
E. BROWN, Cashier of the El th Ward Rank 
located and doing business at New York City iS 
— < county, being duly sworn, each for himself, 





8, 
ri 


Severally su 4 and sworn 
pS 
L. D. CORTRIGHT & CO., 


FINANCIAL ACENTS, 
Green Mountain, Cherokee, ‘Rising Sun, Columbia, 
and Beaver Mining Companies, buy and sell all 
kinds of mifting stocks on commission. 
18 WALL &T., NEW YORK 


~MONEY TO LOAN, 


‘ore me. 
Kings Co. N.Y. 











JARVIS, senna & 60., 











N Mortgages ding SEVEN AND EIGHT 

rio ve SEL a tbe hares ae oe rhews aid 

ae and M and reterenoes. 

J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PEVABLE IN ANY PART OF GUROPE. De 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND AMERICA, 
GRAPHIC FRA OF MONEY ON EOROPE, 





Dealing in 
will 46 well ee TO PAS i Banking 
HOW ES ae ComPANny, 

11 WALL STREE NEW YORK 
a@ general 
at 4 per cent., payable 


GOLDEN DEVELOPMENT CO. 


ORGANIZED MAY, 1881. 
Capital, $400,000. 
200,000 shares. at $3 each. 





Ea pcan oa se aire 
. The for mill is now. 
= is lsted on la tn 


HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartford, Conn. 


DIVIDEND OTICES. 











Ca mY ENE PEMORTSACE 


nd 1 Pane St. 








CHU par eda FACHRIC 
tbe ‘pal the 
tl be ofan 
WESTERN oxo 2 nah — 


‘onx, Sept. 14th, 1851. 
DIVIDEND Ne. 57. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
ee eS eS SS 
PER CENT. apon the capital stock of this Company 
from the nét revenuesof the three months ending 


the 
ant and opened on the morning of the 17th of 


Bext. =a ROCHESTER. Didbharer. 


NE 
For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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KEEPING PACE 


WITH THE 


Electric Light 
Other Wenderft) Inventions, 


We are constantly receiving inquiries from 
persons to whom our ‘‘Automatic” has 
been recommended, asking if we will 
mupply them at same prices as are 
asked for other wel-known sewing 
machines. 

To all such we say: If you are seeking 
the beet (and the best is really cheapest), 
you must expect the price to bear some 
relation to merit and quality. 

While many of the special features be- 
longing exclusively to our ‘‘ Auto- 
matic” are claimed and advertised 

upon other makes, an investigation 
will satisfy any one that these features 
are possessed by no other sewing ma- 
chine. 
Tension.—The regulation of the ten- 
sion of al others depends upon the 
judgment and experience of the oper- 
ator, while in this the device, working 
automatically,’ controls all sizes of 
thread, at any length of stitch, for all 
varieties of work. 


Inprcator.—The “stitch indicator,” in 
connection with device above 
mentioned, is another wonderful 


feature possessed by no other machine 
and inaures the most beautiful and 
perfect work, even in the hands of a 
novice. 

All rewinding is avoided, the machiuve 
taking the thread from a single spool 
and producing a seam in every respect 
stronger and more durable than any 
made by a combination of two threads; 
at the same time being readily taken 
out, without injury to fabric. 

The fact that our ‘‘Automatic” runs with 
one-third the power of any other 
sewing machine manufactured un- 
questionably entitles it to the name of 
the only really lightrunning machine. 
To this point we specially call atten- 
tion. If careful of health, can you 
afford to use any other? 

The rapidly increasing wales of our Auto- 
matic in places where before unknown 
have been effected entirely upon its 
mérits, opportunity being given for 
thoroughly testing it in practical 

work, An equitable arrangement, in- 

volving prompt return of money in 
event of machine not proving entirely 
satisfactory, will be made with parties 


remote from our offices or agencies. 


Wun itl. MC, 


658 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


9° Correspendence Invited. Mention thig 
Publicatios, 
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Commercial, 


DEY GOODS. 


NorwitHsTaNDING business was sus- 
pended on Monday of this week, in defer- 
ence to the last sad rites to the late Pres- 
ident, and Tucsday was more than usually 
quict, there has been a great volume of 
business consummated in the dry goods 
market and the total has reached larger 
proportions than in apy corresponding 
period of previous years. The distribution 
of goods by all branches of the trade has 
been large, and, whatis still more satisfac. 
tory, prices have preserved such steadiness 
that dealers, as well as manufacturers, have 
been enabled to realize a fair profit. Values 
have ruled very moderate in proportion to 
the large demand and comparative small 
supply, also considering the cost of produc- 
tion. Cotton, woolen, and silk fabrics of 
every description have met with a uniform 
request, with exception of the low-cost and 
trashy goods, which have heen neglected in 
favor of the better grades, This proves 
the improved financial condition of the 
musses. Another feature isthat more char- 
acter in styles and colors have been pre- 
ferred, while black goods have not dis- 
played any increase, but rather’a slight de- 
crease in sales, Figured and patterned 
fabrics in light colors or set figures are the 
best evidence of increased wealth on the 
part of consumers, also of their determin- 
ation to abandon the livery of poverty and 
painful economy. The commission houses 
have experienced a good demand for all 
kinds of seasonable goods. The jobbing 
trade has been only moderate as a rule, 
owing to the intensely warm weather ex- 
perienced; buta change to cooler weather 
is looked forward to by the trade to impart 
renewed activity to the demand by re- 
tailers 

Corton Goops.—There was a good, stend 
movement in brown, bleached, and colored 
cottons, cotton flannels, etc., in execution 
of former orders, and a fair amount of new 
business was transacted in some of the 
most desirable fabrics by manufacturers’ 
agents. The position of the market is a 
very strong one, and, stocks of plain and 
colored cottons are so exceptionally smal) 
that the maintenance of present prices may 
be relied upon for a very considerable time 
tocome. Jobbers are doing a fair business, 
and their quotations on the most po ular 
goods are firm and pretty nearly fs my 
Cotton flannels continue in good request 
by package and retail buyers, and these 
goods are very scarce, especially in low 
and medium grades, many of which are 
largely sold ahead. Prices are stiffly main- 
tained by agents on all the most desirable 
makes and orders for goods to arrive are 
mostly accepted ‘‘ at value” only, because of 
the uncertain future of the cotton market. 

Print-Cloths.—There was a fair demand 
for printing cloths, and prices remain firm 
at 8 15-16c., plus a small percentage, for 
64x64s, and 34c. for 56x60s, at which 
figures some manufacturers are still reluct- 
ant sellers. 

Prints have been in irregular demand at 
first hands; but there was a fair business 
in some of the choicest fancies, snecialties, 
ete. Indigo blues are in active request and 
scarce, and there is a steady inquiry for 
other fast-blue prints, in fancy and polka- 
spot effects. Shirtings are mostly quiet; 
but trimming prints, robes, patch-work, 
and furniture cretonnes are severally in 
fair demand by package and retell buyers. 

Ginghamsa.—There was a fair movement 
in dress ginghams from both first and sec- 
ond hands and all the best makes continue 
sold ahead. Fancies and staple checks are 
in moderate demand, but less active than 
dress styles. 

Dress Goops.—There was a fair call at 
first hands for staple and fancy worsted 
fabrics, with most relative activity in the 


former, which are closely sold up in some 
of the most popular makes. (Cotton dress 
goods have ruled quiet in » ents’ hands, 


aside from a few specialties, in which there 
was a moderate business. The jobbing 
trade in dress goods is less active, but still 
fair, considering the unseasonably warm 
weather prevailing at present. 

Woo ten Goops.—There is no change to 
report in the condition of woolens, Cloth 
iers continue to place satisfactory orders 
for medium and better grade light-weight 
fancy cassimeres, suitings, and worsted 
coatings, the demand for the latter show- 
ing further improvement. The market is 
firm; but no advance is nt present thouglit 
of for the immediate future, although the 
high cost of production and other influences 
may change agents’ opinions at a later 
period. In other departments business is 
only moderately active in a few respects 
and there is more or less quiet with both 
jobbers and first hands. Kentucky jeans 
are less active: but supplies have been con- 
siderably reduced in some cases and prices 
rule stesdier with agents. uate be were 
as at previous accounts and firm. 

Hosrery AND Unpenwear.—The de- 
mand for goods of this tine has continued 
with much steadiness, and stocks on hand 





have been largely reduced a the daily 
erders received for reassortmen 


THE INDEPENDENT. 














We have Opened 


A Superb Collection of 


Autumn Cloaks 
and Wraps, 


Parisian Millinery 


High Novelties 


in Silks, Velvets, Plushes, 


Passementeries and Trimmings, 
Shawls, Laces, etc., etc. 


Also a large importation of ex- 
ceedingly attractive and novel 


Dress Fabrics, 


unlike anything heretofore exhib- 
ited. 


AT Stenart& Ce 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


oo season, the retail counters 
0 


JAMES McOREERY & CO. 
are more attractive than 
ever before. The stock of rich 
PLUSHES, SILKS, SATINS, and 
VELVETS is unusually large and 
beautiful. - The variety of Dress 
Goods is unequaled, and many 
of the fabrics are exclusive in 
design and cannot, therefore, be- 
come common. The prices this 
year will commend themselves to 
prudent buyers. 

JAMES McOREERY & 00,, 

Broadway and 11th 8t., 
New York, 


JACKSON'S 


Mourning Store, 


777 BROADWAY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


of Our Mannufacturing Dep't. 
JACKSON. An elegant assortment of Crape- 
JACKSON. trimmed SUITS, BONNETS, HATS, 








JACKSON. CLOAKS, DOLMANS, and MANTILLAS 
JACKBON. constantly on hand. 

JACKSON. 

JACKSON. Mourning orders executed at the short- 
JACKSON. est possible notice at reasonable prices. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL 
ORDERS. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 BROADWAY, opposite STEWART’S. 


PARiSie Cco., 


IMPORTERS, 
being permanently located in their new and spacious 
store 


* § WEST lérx ST., NEAR FIFTH AVE., 
invite the _piteatien of their friends and the public 
r 


to interest 

PCLT IN BONNETS, 
the “ Lucretia,” Fatima,” the “ Berenice,” the 
= * Ferronniere,” and the “ roegnete * iene » _ ae 


Papillon. 
with an “exte nsive assortment pot all the seoepees 
bonnets and hats of the season. 
Their stock of entrimened © bonnets and hats, flow. 
ers, feathers, and 
MILLINERY MATERIALS 
IS UNRIVALED IN THE MARKET. 


I, LOWENSTEIN, Prepricter. 














MITTENS. EDGINGS.EMBROIDERY &c 


Samples of this Silk and an Tilustrated Book 
of Rules for using the same sent on receipt 
of a3-cent stamp. Address 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 





Flint & Ware, 


ANNOUNCE THAT THE 


OF THEIR NEW ESTABLISHMENT, AT 


Nos. 24 and 26 East 14th St., 


TOOK PLACE ON 


THURSDAY, September 29th. 


Their store will comprise staple and fancy lines, 
complete in all departments. 


SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, DRESS 
GOODS, MOURNING GOODS. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


LACES, 


Embroideries, Handkerchiefs, 
Neckwear, Perfumery, 
Fine Toilet Articles. 


FLANNELS, BLANKETS. 
Linens, White Goods. 
LACE CURTAINS, DRAPERIES. 
Domestics, Prints, Ginghams. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
MISSES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
FURS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Shawls, Cloaks, and Wraps. 


Also Novelties in 


Paris Millinery 
FINE COSTUMES. 


FLINT & WARREN, 


24 and 26 East 14th Street. 





FOR THE YEAR (88l, 


Opened on Thursday, 
September 29th, 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


COSTUMES. 


B. ALTMAN & CO., 
Nineteenth St, and Sixth Avenue. 





For Wew Terms fer 1881 
sec page 31. 
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mma, CAR PLT 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
SPECIAL SALE. 


COMMENCING ON MONDAY, OCT. 34, WE 
SHALL OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


BIGELOW 
BODY 
BRUSSELS, 


THE WORLD, 
AT THE UNIFORM PRICK OF 


$1.25 PER YARD, 


INCLUDING BORDERS TO MATCH. 


CASH OR CREDIT. 


CROSSLEY’, 


740 AND 742 BROADWAY (NEAR ASTOR PLACE) 


Simpson, Gravviord & Simpson, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1s881, 

representing the following different departments: 

Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Gloven, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Domestic and 
Housekeeping Goeds, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery, LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S IMPORTED AND DOMES- 
TIC COSTUMES, Dolmans and Wraps, 
Boots and Shoes, etc., ete. 


of the above will be sent to our part of the 
United btates. to any person sending their address to 


Simpson, Crawford & Sinipson, 
Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th Street 
NEW YORK. 


JONES’ 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 
BA AAR. 


Price, 15 Cents per Number, 

Will be issued on or about the 15th of September, 
1881, containing a full descriptive account of the 
INCOMING FASHIONS, Illustrated, 
HOME DECORATIONS, Illustrated, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated, 
STORIES BY EMINENT AUTHORS, Illus- 

trated, 
COOKING RECEIPTS, Etc., Etc. 

Mailed, postage paid, price 50 cents per year. 

Special inducements to Clubs. Send for terms and 
list of premiums, etc. 


oO. JONES, Publisher, 
175 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
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THE BEST GOODS IN 











CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN DRAP DETES, 
CASHMERES, 
MERINOS, 

AND FANCY GOODS, 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO. 








MSON’S 


GLOVE-FITTING 


THO 


These Corsets have been 


inthe market for the past § 
thirteen years and have 
been found the most popu- 
lar Corset througbout the 
entire country. They have 
been steadily improved, so 
that now they are as com- 
plete as a Corset can be 
made to be, a perfect at, 
and wearing twice as long 
as ordinary Corsets, and 
consequently cheaper than 





SUCCESSORS TO PFENKARD, HUTTON & Co, 


CELEBRATED PATENT 
The most popular 


grades are the R. H., G., 


others, 

and F. qualities, and are 
sold from $1.00 to $1.75 per 
pair. The cut represents 
the R. H. grade, which is 
sold at $1.00 per pair and 
found at all the principal 
retail stoves everywhere. 





Thomsen, Langdon & Co, 


70 and 72 WORTH BT,, 
New York. 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Morpat EVENING, October Sd, 1881. 
SEBAGEED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Andror Langdon GB...86 12 
: ".36 10 ‘Lonsdale....... 86 10 
“ . 86 104 “ Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda‘a......6-4 17$ Masonville.... .86 10 
“ eS ba Nashua, E...... 86 10 
—— 84 224, “* Tatsvas 42 12 
Bartlett, F....36 7) “ , ae 
- f. ..-8 @ ene, F..36 7 
Ballon om... 36 «68 ‘N.Y. Mills..... 36 135 
— _ = We'r Twist 38 13 
Bay Mills....... i. er 5-4 16 
Blackstone, AA. = vo; « .--.64 2 
tee 53) “6 ..8-4 274 
i ae 36 7, Pepperell..... 64 18 
* CSircocsl 84} wn 4 2 
Cabot.....000..28 7 gence SS SS 
pee etd 
$ decccce® 105 e --- 104 29 
© cicstingnd 5-4 124 © mead 114 34 
COGS. .n0sss.2 4 44 Pequot........5-4 15 
Clinton, Al.. SS shakes 8 
Dw ight, Star 8. 38 10 Slaterville...... 83 16 
. Anchor36 11 Tuscarora, XX.36 12% 
Fearless........ 3% 8} Utica.......... %5 
Fruit of the Loom : :. oe Retev. = 114 
36 103, “ 
“ “a . .88 94) ‘ 
“ “ .42 13 ' @ 
Forestdale......56 10' “ 
Green, G.... 6s ‘ 


Gold Medal. = 
Great F alls, 2 = 





10 ‘Wamsutta: 
7 | OX 


X.36 13 








as ai. 33 74; 1°‘ cambric...36 138 
eo 338 —| “ d’blewarp.36 12 
Hill’s Semp ‘item Washington....86 64 
9 Wauregan, 1008.36 124 
ss “BH “* shirt cotton 12 
e: | oe Re: 6° Beta 
“ “ ...45 184] “ cambric.. 123 
TOR8. << crcceee. 36 8 Whitinsville. . - 86 8] 
Indian Orcbard.. 7% 
“ Dw 26 10 | Williamsville? 
: Langdon, 76.. 10}. Al. 12 
76 ao: 14 
BROWN SHEBTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam,F.....3t) 6 Lavonia...... 10-4 2 
Atlantic. A..... 36-84! , res 2 11-4 29 
we awd 36 ©6%jLyman,T ..... 36 6 
ee: OE 36 8}'Massachusetts: 
©. Baste es 'BB....36 7 
“  Lb....36 64) +2... & 
ee, 81 7 “ C... 80 8B 
Appleton, A....36 8% “ Stand..36 8) 
- XX..36 6% Medford....... 6 — 
ad R....38 7} Nashua,fineO.... 7% 
Augusta ....... 36 74) i R..36 8 
eee 3364) a 5 93 
@ Aw.T Bel W..48 18 
Broadway...... 36 «6 |Newmarket, DD3% 64 
Bedford, R.....80 54! --36 6h 
Gael: ©..; 055 84 «6Y! “ N 7 
a 36 8 | Pacific, en 8 
wn eee 30 74| =r 73 
2, oe 8} Pepegeee.. tues 7-4 18 
Continental,C..36 8 - 84 21 
e D.40 9 | “0 oo- 9-4 23 
Conestoga, D...28 64, * 20-104 25 
& G...30 -114 29 
- ee 34 
‘“s 8} 
Dwight, x 7 
i 
“ 63 
Exeter A 8? 
“ ¥¥ 
Ellerton 27) 45 13 
Harrisburg. A..36 “Th Pittsfield, A. § 
B.3 = 64 Pocasset, C..... 360 (TR 
Indian Head.. 83 - O..:..8 — 
"730 7 ” E.. ..40 83 
a 40 is Stark, AA......36 — 
‘ ooo 48 13 |Utien ......00.. 36 10 
Indian Orchard: 1 heavy....40 11 
= 2 see, 48 16 
o ON..83 7 | ?  stoksseees 58 225 
a een 38 274 
“ AA..W 8 oh ESE 30 
Lawrence. LL ..36 7 Wamsutta, ST. “40 12 
m iy 36 7% 59 2 
- noel 8 e iD 383 
se XXX.40 of. as . 89 = 
Langley, A ....36 7 “s -.99 37% 
“ cooccedes § a 108 40 
— 3-4 rs} Ww achusett ow 36 8h 
Laconia. B...... a ee eel Eo 30 7% 
~ . eulnen 74 18 “ 40 11} 
Oe sete 84 21; ge 48 13 
%) 1d. 94 23) 
PRINTS. 
Albion........ eeeee 6 Manchester . oso & 
Ameriea, ....00.000 - 64 Merrimack, D. oe 
Allen’s fancy evecee bee 7 
pS rar ee he 
CRORE: ...02ccncce DU acess: ooo 7 
Dunnell’s fancy.. Richmond’s . - 64 
. Re _ ph cee ssolid bik.. 64 
Gloucester.......... 63 Sprague’s........... 
Ra ee - Southbridge........ 
Hamilton..... - 64) Washineten........ — 
LAMCaster ...cccccee 54) a fancy..... 7 
STRIP 
American ..... 93@10 laubeen AA.. —@1l4 
Agus --11 @11} Otis BB........ 93@10 
ancy ’ =e Thorndike A. ry ‘anit 
Columbian. . @11% 
Hamilton ..... —@l2 U passiitihe a: "O4@10 
DENIMS 
Amoskeag......... Se Me Miccexnsceds 14 
Bostom.......-..... |Pearl River...... 16 
Col’mb’n eA bro...15§ York..........00e 16 
X brn 154) Warren pxs . “a 
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ames, Agu, ive, ak... 1 
m * . ethuen, deed 
“ 44 21) - ASA... 138 
o 7 ee | Lee 5 
“ B....- 15 |Pearl River........ 17 
“ C..... 14 Pemberton, AA.. 15 
aad eee 13 ” ics ae 
“ | rr 123 “ sec 
es ee 114 Swift River....... 9% 
Cordis, AAA... .82 bee Thorndike, 2 ceive 1U 
© SOB. 8B AG). % 6 Bes. 10 
« No.1....88 17% Willow Br, Bis. 1 164 
Hamilton, BT.... 133 York...... .... 32 163 
a ae “ ienkeedee - 133 
Lewiston, .-36 188! 


CORSBT JBANS, 





PS 8 Kearsarge sateen. 3% 
Androscoggin sat. 84 Lawrence ........ Rh 
Canoe River...... Ha Ne ee sateen = $3} 
Clarendon. . -- 6% Popperell.. ‘ 
{ndian Orch. Imp. 74 Rockport ........ 7 
Laconia .......-- 8 
GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......... 11 Manchester........10 
ALS et 10} Mohawk.......... 104 
GI ci csnecawe 10 \Renfrew......+.«.+- 12 
Gloucecter......... 104 W hite M’f’gCo. stp1 10 
Me Wevsvecesen 10% “ Fancy. 10] 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton........... 89 Langley, l......... 8 
/ SREEERERE ES 8 Massachusetts, D... & 
are o. @ @... 7 
TAGOUR  cncodnccsas aie Pepperell .......... 8 
eS 4 if. § eee 8 
CHECKS 

Caledonia, XX..... 12 Parks Mills, No. = 11 

- CE 11 } 12 
a 12 Prodi bdekertaun ie 12 
Far & Mors, No.712124 York.) Latetbipaw 12 








R. H, MACY & 00,, 


Lith treet, Sixth Avenue, and 13th snl” 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ON mompay SEPT. 


ALL OPEN A 


19TH, WE SH 
MPLETE LINE OF THE GENUINE 


C.J. 


BONNET 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


COMPRISING 15 

LESS THAN THES: 

No.1, 93 
$1 


THE OTHER NUMB 
2us. BA oeress. 


UALITIES, AT 20 PER CENT. 
GOODS HAVE EVER BEEN SOLD. 


cents, usual price $! 35 

- 65 

= 1.85 

” 2.00 
ERS PROPORTIONATELY — 
REPUTATION OF THE 


UFFICIENT GUARANTY FOR’ THE 
DURARILITS OF THESE SUPERFINE BLACK SILKS. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 





FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


LARGEST S[OCK, 


GREATEST VARIETY, 
LOWEST PP'CES IN THE CITY. 


LARGE LINES OF AXMINSTEI. 


from $1.75 per yd. 


LARGE LINES OF WILTONS, from 81.75 per yard. 


LARGE LINES OF 


ENGLISH VELVETS, IN RARE 


AND MELLOW COLORINGS, % AND 6-4 WIDE 
from $1.50 per yard 


It isan admitted fact that nothing but a Wilton 


wiliequal them for wear and durability. 


These good: 


are to be found exclusively at this establishment. 
1,000 PIECES OF 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS CARPET, 


at 75 cents pe 


TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY, a recent 
r’s entire stock of UP 


r yard; former price, $1.25. 


surchase of an 
HOLSTERY GOODS, 


importe 
LACE CUB”AINS, ete. will be offered at about 50 
cents O& a dollar, consisting of 


RAW SILKS, JUTE: 


S, SATEENS, CRETONNES, Erc. 


Sheppard Knapp, 


Nos, 189 and 191 Sixth Ave., 


CORNE 


R 13th STRERFT. 


HARDENBERGY & CO.. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


Carpetings, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 


LIGNUMS, 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


174 Fulton ant 


0, 60, and 87 Henry Sts, 


OKLYN, N. Y. 


enet 8 Maitings, Rags, Stalr-rods, 


Mat tresses. etc., 





FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


AR’ 

NSTABLE® CO. 
PBA A TAILOR, & CO. side pew de wide; ’ mote 
JANIS JOHNSTON. mi Bagh eavy ; 
1. & GoLoMON’s SONS. ode shades; su 





for table « 


orp 


ron sats oe lente 90 cts. a Yard. |and by au First. 
ish both|c?ass Dealers 
as down ;|throughout the 


rb to Pm- | nation, 
cuvers. 








Weebly Market 


\For the week ending, Friday, September S0th, 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 








COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... - 9 @133 
Santos, Choice to Best......... eeneen 94@14 
TREE A a, SR SA vegvesia Hy 16 
Mocha........ .. bb0000ddsd' Sovencves 27 
PUGUED 5 ccccocsccnccccscbhb se RYT 
a <505n0 sn @hmemenannneae soesell @14 
TEA. 
th baits tri ean cans beedanaenad 15 @17 
I csinccwsces cccencbosesed 15 @70 
63% banne GS. weanedbedueadewen ont 15 (@37 
Gunpowder.......+..- hes, seatennes -..27 @80 
feet i Se ORL. Bes ee 
SUGAR 
Raw.—Fair to vrime. .... coccecee 8 @SB 
Rann —Cat Loaf..... ....cc0e wee ddd 10R@1N 
Te 10Z@ 104 
POONON.. <ssccenee eecneeses 10j( 104 
tie, ee TERE EM — (@104 
Wure.—Standard A........ sdovecceece (@ Of 
OS es ee «ee. S9@ 9 
Yrr.1.0w.—Coffee aie sobiee, cae 
WOU dc vocccecsabassees 64@ 73 
Cuba 
Porte 
New 
FISH. 
George's ©. d (new) ver ail... 575 @ 600 
Grand Bank Cob sw. aes 450 @ 475 
Mackerel, No. t. Masa --20 00 @ — — 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.... .630@ 700 
Muckerel, No 3. Mass... 500 @ -- — 
Herring, per box... — 16 @ 25 
SALT. 
Turk’s Istauds, per bush....... 80@ 31 
Medterraveae. ...ccccsccoccces 23 @ 25 
Liverpool. Fine, Ashton’s...... — — @ $2 50 
Liverpooi, Fine, Higgins’s. —-—@ 240 
Liverpool, Fine, Phoenix....... —— «a 20 
Liverpool, Fine, Washiagton’s. 1 20 1 2 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands.. 1 00 1 10 








GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAT, Et 











Frour: 
Sour Extras. .......+00+-- $4 00 @ 85 BO 
eRe oes 43019 485 
Bupe sis Spring. ......00- 540m 5 90 
State Extra Brands....... 630 @ 635 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 6 30% 6 65 
Min:.esota Clear.......... 690 @ 810 
Miunesota Straight........ 7BMia 850 
Sp.ing Wheat Patents. .... 700@ 950 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 675 @ 690 
Ex Amber, Ind.,O.,Mich. 750 @ 7 75 
Obio Round Hoop Extra.. 6 75 @ 690 
White Wheat Ex., 0. Ind. 750 @ 775 
Double Extras Ohio. _ 780 @ 7% 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 745 @ 7 75 
8t. Louts Double Extras.. 750 (@ 7S 
St. Louis Triple Extras. 800 @ 8 2 
Genessee Extra Brands... 745 @ 7 75 
Wiuter Wheat. Patents... 760 @ ¥ Su 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 750 @ 7 75 
SOUTZERN Flour: 
MO. Bicporcce.s-scavercves 400 @ 49 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 555 @ 5 90 
Richmond Family......... 7600@ 8% 
ve Fock: 
Ds dnisds cone enesden - 590 @ 615 
Pennsvlvania .......-. os» 620 @ 6 BW 
CORN MEAL: 
ENE eee coce BQO 8 15 
Brandy wine 385 (@ 3 90 
Prize Medal 8H @- — 
Waear 
White. (Stvememasa $1 50 ‘a $1 51 
a re a 
We WIRE vakceisscccess 1549@ 135 
COUN: 
Mixed,. — 6 @ — 734 
Yellow . reeecee. = 73 @ — TB 
White. No. 2. cove.ee™ 86 (@ — 87 
Oats: 
IE sien aree.-nece ecseeeeem— == | — 58Y 
CHICAZO .cc0--ccccccccccscee™ = @ — 
eS eee — 45 @ -- 45} 
Rre. 
BING sce sonseasces eee « 107 @ 108 
Penwsslvawia. ...cccccccces 106@ 1 066 
BEANS: 
Mediums... .... cece one — @ 840 
MAPOWE Lacie. 006 - 04+ ceccsed —--—-@ 34 
Diichackes ‘dauge acbewasen —-- @ 340 
PEAS: 
Green, 1881, # bbl... ....— —@ 2 00 
Southern Slack Eye, e 2. 
bush. bag ........ —--@-—— 
PROVISIONS. 
PorRK: 
pen, Batinsscs<i< + scce inte 
Extra Prime..... -- 1675 @— — 
Prime Mess oooe OH G— — 
Family..... e e+e 2100 @ — — 
BACON: 
Short Clear ... ....2-06. — Ifa —"— 
Long Clear......... wee — Ua - — 
Short Rib........ cececesee ES — 
CuT Meats: 
Smoked Hams ........... — 144@ — 15 
Smoked Shoulders.......- —-w@— — 
Smoked Strips......... oo =——@ — — 
MILL FEED. 
coccecees.. .€22 530 @O28 00 
.. 22 50 @ 23 00 
-- 23 00 @ % 00 
- 22 00 @ A WO 
24 00 @ 25 00 
22 00 @ 23 00 
82 00 (@ 34 OU 
29 00 @ 31 00 
y eee eerenesereeeres 22 00 _— 


Review HAY AND STRAW 
° 





Shipping, per 100 Ibs,..........— 
Timothy, — ber 100 lbs 


Clover, mixed coos 70 @ — 7 
Oat Straw. “ © 4... 40 @ — 
Long Rye Straw, “ “ ....— 70 @ — 7% 
Short Rye Straw, * a — 55 @ — 65 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice. 
State Dairy, pails and tubs.. 
State Dairy, tubs, inferior...... 
Western. Dairy, choice to fancy. eee 








Western, Factory, fair to choice.......17 @18$ 
State, Factory, flne,............se000e--— @IB 
Good to prime.........0..06 es 
Fair to good........... Weer | 
Ohio factory, flat fine...... coer seccese kn 
Flat, good to prime...... stveteucannee 1 11 
Skimmed OBRINT ... 60 icccces cccscece © Qeee 
Full-skimmed factorv.. cibbscendnel ee 


EGGS 
Long Island New Jersey, aud uear-by 23 @24 
State and Pennsvivama........0..+s++ 22 ont 
Western and Canadian.....e......s.. 1 @2i 
eveee1 4Q— — 


Western, per — 





thtnvs cdcedeceaeeswene scooem — ld 65 
Refined ERDSIEERS FOR — @i2 6 
DRESSED pouLTRY. 

Turkeys. dry picked............ 18 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia. .— 8 @— 19 
FOUR, FOOOIG 600000000 sevccccens — 16 17 

** State and Western..... --— 18 @— 14 
ery ey ee ee eee — 18 @ — 
VEGETABLES. 

Green Corn, per 100,............ & 7% @%1 00 
Cucumbers, L. 1., per 100.. .... 12% @iw 
Tomatoes, L. L., perbasket.....— 40 @ 580 
Onions, per bbl............ -- 2% @2 % 
String Beans, L.1., per bag. 1 00 @ 1 2 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl..... -. 8300 @3 7% 
Beets, L. L., per 100 bunches. .. 1 50 @ 1 75 
Cabbage, L. I., per 100.......... 6 00 @10 00 
Cauliflower, Jersey andL.1.,bbl. 75 @ 3 00 
Egg Plant weer a -150@1% 
Turnips, White, per 100 bunches. 3 00 @ 400 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 1 00 1@ 1 50 
Potatoer, new, rhe L., perbbl..... 2 75 @ 300 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 2 25 @ 2 75 


DOMESTIC REE N FRUIT 


Peaches, Jersey, choice, p. b’sk’t$2 00 (@$2 50 
Peaches. Up River, per basket...— 75 @ 2 50 
Grapes, Concord, Up River, p. ib Re 8 
Grapes, State Delawares, per Ib.. 7 


Plums, Norfolk.,damson, per bbl. 6 0 @ 6 50 


Plums, Green Gage, per bbl...... 9 00 @10 00 
A ples, a ippin, double 

nead, per bb]......6..eeeeeee- 00 @ 2 2% 
Apples, Gum Pippin, single 

ead, “Seep 75 @ 2 00 
Apples, all Pip in, per bbi..... 1 50 @ 2 Ov 
Apples, Maiden Blush, per bbl...— 75 @ 1 00 
Nutmeg Melone, Hackensack... 2 50 @ 3 50 
Pears, cooking, jae oa peewoueds 4 _ (@ 1 50 
Pears, Bartlett, per bbl........ @ 6 50 

DOMES ic. DRIED FRUIT 
Apples, Sliced, State............ — 64@— 7 
Peathes, Peeled. sesseccesee 22 @— 2 
Peaches, Unpeeled.............. —- 93@— % 
IN ii tiarisnaencetenneed — 13 @— 133 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer Sipes: 

City Dressed... ... iapentacet — h@— “4, 

Western Dressed.,............ _- to— 
Live Suree: 

Wethers....... aceseeosene — 33@— 6 
Live LAMBS 

Fair to vrime......seeeseeeese 53@— 7 
Dressep CALVES 

JOPOOY PLUM s..ccccccccece eee B@— 9 

ee — 4@— 49 
LIVE CALVES: 

Mount Holly, choice . o— — @— — 

Bate: ONG i... 2000-00 soveeem 6@— 9 
Hogs, DresseD: 

eaoke, per 100 Ibs habeeada wien - 00 @ 7 00 

City aT cdaneteanensne 8 50 @ ¥ 00 
Live, State, Weebtes, 100 Ibs.. 6 81 @ 7 2 
- 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per oa, 

Soluble Pacific Guano. . .$— — @4 00 


Listers’ Stand. Super, how hate. .87 00 @40 00 


Ammoniated Bone .82 00 (235 00 
“ U.8. Phoaphiste. L.ci.% .29 00 @30 50 
© QrpeRE Bi cc ers ccevees 31 00 @33 50 
ss Crescent Bone........... 29 00 @31 00 
‘“ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 oo 00 
‘ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @85 00 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Super phosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.........+-++++- 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bove Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... BS 00 
Baugh’s Twenty ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
om 4 s Export Bone, 104 2,000 
TWBiccccccsescvedcooecoescces 31 00 @83 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.............- 85 UO (@88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 (@48 00 
Guano, Peruy*n,rectised, 3,700.2. 6 00 @70 00 
50 00 @52 00 
Guano. Standard or Gittnave 
ek ee ..52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, «verage...... 29 00 @#0 00 
“dissolved, bigh grade......28.00 @— — 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 7 50 7% 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 0 @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
|, ERR ere 1 623@ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100lbs. 4 37 @ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per cates 340@38 4 
ASHES, —We quote 44/455 cents for Pot 


and 6@6} for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types. , - a. — Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
ti Blocks for 
Prin pe! oe. a Engravers. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS 4 & CO., 
10 Fulton and 16;and lt Datch Strees, Sow Yorg, 
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Iusurance. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





ReceENT court reports contain a number 
of interesting points relative to organiza- 
tion and powers of companies, authority 
of agents and officers, and other matters in- 
cident to corporate existence, Errors and 
irregularities of agents give rise to many 
questions. Readers may remember that 
Tae InperenvENT of February 17th nar- 
rated a case in which a house was insured 
by the wrong strect-number; but the court, 
after a loss, reformed the policy and en- 
forced it. In an instance since reported 
the decisicn was the other way. The com- 
pany had two agents—one, nomed Straight, 
employed to prepare and receive applica- 
tions; the other, named Sly, to examine 
risks and adjust losses. The names are 
suggestive; for between the doings of 
Straight and those of Sly a policy was 
issued to the owner of a dwelling describ- 
ing it as number 723, whereas the real num- 
ber of the house owned by the insured and 
which he wished to protect was number 
717. He did not discover the error until 
after the fire. The New York Supreme 
Court refused to enforce the policy.* 

The peculiar obligations which may de- 
volve on a company in a case where its 
officers accept a note of a third person, in- 
stead of cash, in payment of premium have 
been drawn in question in two cases: one 
in Michigan the other in Tennessee. Both 
cases arose on life policies, and the policies 
contained usual conditions that, if any an- 
nual premiums should not be paid as 
agreed, the policy should become void and 
the company be no longer liable, etc. In 
the Tennessee case the insured, instead of 
cash, gave a draft on a mercantile firm ata 
distance, who had no connection with the 
policy. In the Michigan case the policy 
was issued to a wife on the life of her hus- 
band, and the notes which she gave. instead 
of cash, were her busband’s notes; but the 
court said that this made no difference. 
The case stood precisely as if she 
had paid in notes of an entire stranger. 
In both cases the officers took the 
paper without any special agreement as 
to the effect of the payment, and gave 
ordinary renewal reccipts; the paper was 
not paid; and the company contested the 
policy, claiming that the dishonor of the 
paper was, in effect, a non payment of pre- 
mium. Their position was not sustained. 
Both courts said that the effect of the trans- 
action was to ccntinue the policy in force, 
as if unquestionable payment had been 
made; that the insurance company assumed 
the duty of presenting the paper at maturity 
and giving notice of its dishonor to any 
persons who could be holden upon it as in- 
dorsers; that it could only proceed against 
the claimant of the policy in the character 


of an indorser; and that, if demand and no- 
tice, or such an excuse for the omission as 
is allowed by commercial law, could not be 


shown, the right was lost.¢ Evidently it 
is a proper precaution, when taking com- 
mercial paper for premiums of third per- 
sons, to withold the renewal receipts or 
to give some special stipulation as to the 
effect to be attributed to the paper. 
Whether an intermediary in procuring 
insurance is agent of the company or of 
the insured is often an important question. 
A Wisconsin law declared that whoever 
should solicit insurance or transmit or ad- 
vertise that he would receive or transmit 
applications or policies should be deemed 
an agent of the company, unless he could 
show that he received no compensation, 
and he must take out a license from the 
secretary of state. A certain insurance 
broker denied that this law applied to him, 
for, he argued: ‘‘ Ido not solicit risks on be- 
half of any company. I confer with prop- 
erty-owners, advise them as to the best com- 
panies, and place their applications where 
I think best.” But the court pronounced 
him an agent within the law, saying that 
when he went about among cusfomers sug- 
gesting to them to insure, this was “ solic- 
iting,” in a general way; and when he sent 
the application to any particular company, 


* Casey v. Manhattan Fire Ins. Co.,11 NV. ¥. Week. 
Dig., 18. 

+ Michigan Mut. Ins. Co. v. Bowes, 42 Mich, 19. 
Pendleton v. Knickerbocker Life Ina. Co., 5 Fed. Re- 
perver, 238 
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this showed that his solicitation was made 
in bebalf of that company. Therefore, 
the decision was that he must take out the 
required license; unless, indeed, which 
was not pretended, he could show that he 
had no compensation on the risks he ob- 
tained.* 

The powers of a secretary or general 
agent are discussed in several cases. Mrs. 
Gargeit, in Michigan, insured ‘‘ the con- 
tents of” her dwelling. In New Yorka 
Mr. Dolan insured ‘‘ the personal property, 
wearing apparel, etc. in” his house. Each 
of these persons had a daughter living in 
the building insured. It was burned, and 
the daughter’s property was burned in it. 
The secretary in one case, a general agent 
in the other, was consulted as to whether 
the daughter’s property might be included 
in the proofs of loss, and advised that it 
could be. The companies, however, con- 
tested the claims, on the ground that naming 
the daugbter’s property was a fraud which 
vitiated the entire claim. But the courts 
in both cases said that the official advice 
given ought to relieve the partics from any 
imputation of fraud.+ In Louisiana 
an agent of a life company assumed to 
give a receipt for premium dated back, 
with the purpose of reviving a policy which 
had become forfeited by non-payment; but 
the court said that this was beyond an 
agent’s powers and did not bind the com- 
pany.t A Wisconsin case gives explana- 
tions ns to the different powers of “ solicit- 
ing agents,” ‘‘ surveying agents,” etc., and 
as to who may be considered a general or 
only local agent. ] 


* State v. Farmer, 49 Wis., 450. 


+ Farmers’ Mut. Fire Ins. Co. v. Gargett, 42 Mich., 289. 
Dolan v. Atna Ins. Co., 22 Hun. (N. Y.), 906. 


 Dihboll v. Aina Life Ins. Co., 32 La. Ann., 179. 
lt American Ins. Co. ¥. Gallatin, 48 Wis., 87. 





NO INTERDEPENDENCE. 


SHou-p life insurance pay the doctors for 
saving life? Should accident insurance 
pay the railroad corporations for operating 
their lines with safety? Should fidelity in- 
surance pay for the dissemination of good 
morals and the spreading of the doctrine 
‘**Thou shalt not steal”? Shall plate-class 
insurance pay the glaziers and skilled arti 
sans that handle the brittle commodity it 
insures against the probability of breakage? 
If not, where is the sense in the prevailing 
twaddle among firemen and other classes 
to the effect that fire insurance companies 
should be directly and indiscriminately 
taxed to maintain fire departments? Only to 
the most superficial eye do the interests of 
fire insurance ard fire department appear to 
run parallel. The latter is nothing more 
nor less than one element in determining the 
fire-hazard which the former uses in its cal- 
culations. The fire-patrol reaches the 
utmost limit of whatever common ground 
there is between them, and its mission is 
merely to wrest salvage from a risk that is 
already on fire. Uninsured property, quite 
as much as that insured, is liable to be con- 
sumed; and, this being so, why should the 
companies be taxed, when they have no in- 
terest? ‘To us it seems the acme of absurd- 
ity for fire insurance to be solicited to in- 
terfere in the matter of fire-protection, 
which is plainly a public duty, due from the 
community to its individual parts. There 
is no interdependence between fire insur- 
ance companies and fire departments which 
justifies the former in becoming the patron 
of the latter. — Chronicle, 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Ir really seems almost a waste of 
powder, under the circumstances, for Penn- 
sylvania to pass any insurance laws—espe- 
cially any life-insurance laws. Yet a law 
has actually been passed in that state, and 
was approved June 10th, entitled ‘‘An Act 
to punish frauds upon life-insurance com- 
panies by agents, physicians, and others.” 
This is a surprising title, and the law, we 
find, provides that it shall be a misdemean- 
or, punishable by a fine of $1,000, or by 
imprisonment up to a year, or by both, for 
avy agent of any life-insurance company, 
any physician, or anybody else, to know- 
ingly make or be interested in any mis- 
representation or false statement for the 
purpose of procuring a policy upon the life 
of any person. Here is a broad, sound, 
and excellent law, that .might well be en- 








acted in any state; but it is an anachronism 
io Pennsylvania, being a quarter century or 
so too old. Fora few musrepresentations 
more or less are of no consequence; in fact, 
the more of them the better, for the harder 
the graveyard business is run the sooner it 
will be run out. So weare driven to the 
uncomplimentary conclusion that the legis- 
lature which refused to interfere with the 
murder-mills enacted this law as an addi- 
tional pretense in their interest.—Insurance 
Age. 


.-Probably there is nothing more cer- 
tain in the near future than that two or 
three of the smaller city companies, whose 
dwindling net surplus and reduced income 
mark them for speedy extinction, will 
quietly reinsure and retire. Their stock- 
holders will be better off in a liquidation 
process than by a continuance of the fool- 
ish struggle. Their only other resource is 
amalgamation. One of these feebles is 
minus a president and another minus a sec- 
retary. Why not roll these two feebles to- 
gether and try the effect? We presume it 
is perfectly well known that hints have 
gone out from even more than these, yea, 
from five or six offices, that the companies 
will reinsure, provided their officers are 
secured fat berths. There is mention made 
of a Boston company whose business can 
be reinsured whenever the chief officer can 
find an English company ready to take the 
business and himself in one gulp. When 
companies are simply kept alive in order 
that they may prepare for a decent death, 
they cease to be underwriting institutions 
aod are simply in the way of honest com- 
panies. Their taking off should be speedy 
and sudden.—Spectator. 


.-The Chicago Tribune denounces that 
infamous style of insurance which. for want 
of a better name, bas been termed “‘ grave- 
yard,” and calls attention to its appearance 
in Delaware and Maryland, and the prob- 
ability of its being tried in every state 
where the laws do not preventit. This 
rascally business, it says, should be nipped 
in the bud by the scverest penalties, con- 
signing every one who engages in it to the 
penitentiary. It is only a few days since 
that an insurance company in Chicago re- 
ceived a letter from a woman wanting to 
know if they would allow her to take out a 
policy on the life of President Garfield, In 
other words, if she could be allowed to bet 
with them on the chanees of bis living.— 
Spectator. 





- INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWAKE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 

Assets, Jan. tes, 3088. on aacertetned by 


Saaeeuees 
husetts, Ohio, and New Jersey. ...§35,724.815 
Linbilittie as stated by same......... 31 33 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard.... 3,815, 
eo by New York Standard........ 5,988,905 
All policies non-forfeitable after goes Ppt 
low expenses; larce dividends declared a’ 


ev yeas ince oneauseatien ample 6 ad sur- 
Femi? v ane it liberal ; ‘losses poomaptly ad. 





OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dossins, Sec’y. Texo. MACKNET. Treas. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N.Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
Sante Somte was in some of —- best Gates. 

Local D ev City and large Town. 

Apply to this Company. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKES, Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 7. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


New York, Ld ay 


covtinettal inentat | Brooklyn, oor Ret io Brosaway, mB. 


Pag for reinsurance....... $1,346,195 69 
Reserve ample | ‘or 


ether 
MED. cocsonceBopgoeqeoosogeacese 
Gc 1 888:885 83 
NET SURPLUS. 
Guaranty Surplus Fund. $00'000 00 
ty Surplus Fund.. 500,000 
Unallotted Surplus....... 906.139 77 } 1,306,135 77 


Deduct for future decline a2 938.719 a 
any) in market values becese 50,000 00 


Fecal Cash Assets, Jauu 
NN nemereneditnien nt? $3,888,719 41 


DIRECTORS: 
T, HOPE. ident. 
eri. LAMPORT., Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 


SAMUEL A. 
GEORGE BLL MENRY B. HYDE, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. 

wi. LS w 



































GEO. W. LAN 
JAMES FRASE 
HIRAM RARN LAWRENCE T 
B.C. TOWNSEND, See. = Se 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, mn, = Pn 


JOHN K. OAKLEY, Ocnérai 








—~ acne 
: Local Dep't. 
MOORE RE. Agency Manager. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CD. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets . ++ + 2 6 © «© © $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . «2 «2 «© « 13,3: 32,918 88 


Total Surplus... +. $2,558,960 52 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
SOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 








FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY, 
No. 187 h or 5 


oe. Broadway, New rk. 
cco sisasectccacacceqedaccussaiuanl $250,000 00 
Aa ns-oaasaubreoqaseuetapcscenscocotacocssse be 85 
posi ‘ew York Insurance Depart- 
ment, U. 8. Sovernest Ss dnaniieg 100,000 00 


demote ds to Sheriffs,and guarantee nds 
and undertakings required’ pz the courts of this siate 


in civil actions and od roa 
CAS) TY DEPARTMENT. 
Pol Mi against accidents causing death or 
totally disabling 


wM. M. TY President. 
LYMAN W. BRIGGS, V wTOnN 


RANE, Secre . 
rectors. eT. Hope, %. G Witla 7 aT. 
Sironahen, ,* s° Claftin, J. D. Mairs, A. 8. 
re tS Lyman W W Bilge, W. G. Low, 
Charles De wt -y 8. B. Chittenden, George 8. Coe, Wm: 
M. Richards. 
Counsel.—Moore & Low. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
201 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1950. 
61st Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1881. 





ASH CAPITAL. .............--- Be Si 00 

rve for Reinsurance.............. 49 4 
Reserve for losses under adjustment 27 3 58 

WSS BATHE... ccccccccccccsese-cvecees 9 


37 4 
Poticyholders = this Comgane he rand ; 1,537,480 83 
NEW YORK SAFETY ¥ fOND LL 5 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, seanetary 


AMERICAN UME BSTRANE il, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, we York. 


Senteel paid in, in cash............++ mre % 
Reserves for all abilities pesccocegees 
NET SURPLUS............----+-- 438 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881. $2,400,082 28 


B. 8. WALCOTT, Presidert, 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’s. 











SAFE. 





IBERAL. 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incerporated Third Menth 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. business 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


or THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


PUCMIMMNG, 00 .ccocccevcccececcccscoscccsseve $6,832,946 06 
Interest and Rents.......... ° 
Net profit on Investments.. 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 

SROMER, . icvcsvcnvesepacseasesoneventincenshe $2,507,564 84 
Divide —. Surrender Values, and An- 

OO CELLET EM 2,106,410 04 
Discounted Endowment and Matured 





Tontine Polictes.....[.....seeeeseeeeeeee 178,963 09 
Total Paid Policyholders.. . $4, 792,937 | 97 
Dividend on Capital............c0sssces 
Agencies and rao EEE peccencessoese 621327 oo 
General Expenses............- coco 506,639 36 
State, County, and City Taxes............ 848 
Net Cash Assets, Dec. 31st, 1880........ $38,409,844 02 

— -—— we 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages. .......--esseeeseeees $9,053,475 50 
United States Stocks... .......cceccccesseces 2,513,581 00 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 

anthorized by the laws of the State of 

WO Docc ccccnecensbacsindeantdaverces 8,987,422 47 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 88 

Real Estate in New York and Boston 

and purchased under foreclosure...... 8,368,363 62 
Cashon hand, in banks and other de- 

positories, on interest and in transit 

(since recelVed).......00 --.-ssccesseseoes 2,183,007 23 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 

BAUS . .ccccvcccscseccccccococcescoccocece 239,421 32 

409,544 02 
Mesbet value of Stocks and Bonds over 

cobs dcepesecasooganescn geessorsszsccece 1,521,051 2% 

Int rerest and Rents due and accrued..... 808 

Fremiums due and in process of collec- 
tion | Geas premiums paid in advance, 

shshiedibebababienpalsaaendss pany 4 00 

pete Tred. PUCMEREBeccccescc0cesscccccseee 550 36 


Total Assets, Dec. 31, } 880. $41,108,602 32 32 
ToTaL LIABILITIES, inclu egal 

serve for reinsurance of a ‘likes 

policies 


ccvcccscsocsooscossocesoseececoocs 31,880,308 11 
Tecal adivided by 9. 228,294 21 
OT olictes =a — + — + i drniniebane 4,945,064 21 


Of which belongs (as — aceeanerd to 
Policies in Tontine class........ ««» 4,283,230 00 


Risks Assumed in 1880.... $35,170,805 vo 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, ACTUABIES. 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
amined the accounts and counted and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RanpoLpu, 
James M. HALSTED, Henry 8. TERBELL, 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 
George D. Morgan, John D. Jones. 


George T. Adee Rob't Lenox Kenn 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Chauncey M. gd 
ena geuase | | Bevo 

am ‘o7 . Alexander, 
William A. W Eselock, Wil Walker, ™ 
Parker Handy, Henry 


Wiiliam G. Lambert, 
Henry G. Marquand, 
James W. Alexander, 


George W. Carleto: 
Henry 8. Terbell, ~ a, 


Foxe S. G. Kellogg, 





Thomas S. Young, José 

Thomas A. Cummins, John J ‘McCook, 
Robert Bliss, y. Whitewright 
Daniel D. Lord, Stephen H. Phillips, 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W. Torrey, 


Horace Perter, 


Charles G. Land 
Edward W. Lambert, — 


Samuel Holmes, 


Henry V. Putler, William Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, muel G. Goodrich. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E.W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies wil be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom heretofore and is still usual with other 


B. F. Randolph, | Theodore Weston, 
Alanson Trask, | Alexander P. Irvi 
John Sloane, T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Ashbel Green, | Louis Fitzgerald, 
Samuel Borrowe, 


aah 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Janvary 257s, 1861. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 8ist December, 
Premiums on Ly oy Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1880, to 3lst December, 1880..... $4,232.675 04 
Premiums on »° policies not marked off 
Ist January, 1880 ...........seceeeeereees 1,405,947 23 


Total Marine Premiums........... vlidlewes 728.028 a 2? 


yy marked off from Ist January, sy, 
1880, to 31st December, 1880.. 








. $4,141,087 80 


ba Company has: the e following Assets— 
United Seates and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... $8,983 


pany, estim: 4-- bocopeencoeens +: seccce 
hae yy Notes and Bilis Receivable. . 
Cash in Bank ee 


AMOURE........cceececeseeeeces 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


HORACE GRAY, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
OORE, JOHN ELLIO 

LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT B. MINTUR 


A. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUA 











wh. STURGIS, POEs G. DE FOREST, 
ADOLPH LEMOYN SAMUEL WILLETS 

MIN H. FIELD, HARLES D. LEVERICH. 
JOSIAH O. LIAM BRYC 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H Foaé, 
ROYAL PHELPS PETER V. KING, 


THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS8B. CODDINGTON, 
@ HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D D HEWLETT. WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WE HENRY COULINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-Pres't. 


DWITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47,. 
aT Ore Gecuniry, BOON Ey nates wan AGEMENT and 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies sewed. 


T. A. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, eae | 
H. BURFORD, enamel 


1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF ae EXPERIENCE. 
Ev: eel ioe ant titled 
ras 
particlp te in distributions of surplus. - * 
The Mass. non-forfeiture policies and 
contains the most liberal t features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
&. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, See 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 

















THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 

inquvanee Ce., 

F HARTFORD 
Corn. 


ASSETS, 
$3, 423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. S. PARSONS, 
President. 

A. 8. WINCHESTER, 

Vice-President. 
R. E. Beecuer, 
Secretary. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 





Sompanies 


AGE—EXPERIENCE— 
—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT, 





THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





ORGANIZED 1845. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 





41,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders, 
Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000. Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA- 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, ana carefully perfected 
plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 

(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 

(2.) Insurance at Low Cost. 

(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 


Death-claims Paid, 1845—i880...........cceeeecee cece eees $22,420,200 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880......... 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3,640,665 — 
Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. 1st, 1881....... $56,638,154 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. Ist, 1831............ 43,183,934 
Total Paid and Held.............. scececeeee+-+- 999,822,088 


Total Received from Policybolders ......+.ssesecesseseeee 91,881,354 





Notable and Significant Points 


IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880....... oseeceees e+ @4,186,982 15 
Increase in Premium Income....... cccccccccccccce 6 668,706 41 
Increase in Interest Income........... eececsececese 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent........... ccccces 1,174,725 51 
Increase in Surplus at 44 per Cent........ seseecese 23000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Issued....... éanseeecenie 1,422 

Increase in New Insurance Issued........... seoees 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies in Force............. itsswase 2,843 

Increase in Insurance in Force........ cccccccccces 89909,153 00 
Interest Receipts, 1880................sseeeee coves 2,317,888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880........ cvcccccccccccce Bg tOheteh OF 





Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and its age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost tothe minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 
the technical legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by al] other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are ine 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. ‘The system, as now perfected by the 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) 
and justice to the insured. 

The ** TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 
Insurance Policy. 


TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLIN, JOHN MAIRS, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT, 
HENRY TUCK, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, DAVID DOWS, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. ~~ 


CHAS, WEIGHT, .D., WILLIAM H. BEERS 


HENRY TUCE, M.D., { Medical Examiners Vice-President and Actuary. 





Agencies and Offices in the Prineipal Cities of the World. 








JOHN DEVEREU X, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 





Information as to Agencies or Insurance promptly given on application, 
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@ld and Young. 


GARFIELD’S DEATH. 





BY M. G. McCLELLAND. 





Las’ Monday night, de 19th, I was layin’ pon 
my bed, 

A-sleepin’ soun’ an’ steady, Ifke a pusson 
fa’rly dead. 

Tired as a dog I were, wid wuk an’ beat com- 
bine’, 

An’ de deep an’ heavy slumber of de laborer 
was mine. 

I hadent bearn no news dat day nor felt a joy 
or pain, 

An’ pullin’ fodder constant gin’t excitin’ to de 
brain, 

An’ cuttin’ tops an’ stackin’ ’em don’t meke 
de fancy keen 

Nor drive de ’magination fru de reakns of de 
unseen, 

Nor bring de epirit country nearer to de world 

of men, 

Nor open mortal eyesight to de things beyond 
der ken. 

An’ J ain't used to dreamin’ nor beholdin’ 
awesome sights, 

An’ my éleep fs of de soundest when I lay me 
down o’ nights. 

So dar ain’t no reason for it, not dat I kin 
splain or see, 

Why de vision of dat Monday shoulder ’vealed 
itse’f to me, 

*Cept only dat de Lord of Hosts is apt to pass 
de rich, 

An’ great, an’ larned, an’ powerful, an’ won- 
ders send to sich 

As labor an’ are laden wid de burden an’ de 
heat, 

In celestial compensation for de trials dey 
mus’ meet. 


Well, howsume’er it happened, dis bere dream 
did come to me, 

A-lyin’ ’posin’ ‘pon my bed as peaceful as 
could be. 

It was early, too, I 'members, 'fo de turnin’ of 
de night, 

When de rision was unfolded to my eager, 
wonderin’ sight. 

’Twas close an’ still an’ sultry, so de cabin do’ 
was wide, 

To catch de breeze dat freshened wid de risin’ 
of de tide ; 

De moon, it hadn’t risen, but de starlight, 
clear an’ sweet, 

Shone fum all de lamps of Heaven for to guide 
de angels’ feet ; 

An’ in my dream dar seemed a path of soft an’ 
allver light 

A-leadin’ fam my do’way out into de summer 
night, 

An’ mournful strains o’ music, comin’ faintly 
to my ear, 

Compelied me still to follow them, in wonder- 
ment an’ fear. 

On, on the music led me, breathin’ allus 
strange an’ low, 

With adreary, solemn cadence, an’a move- 
ment gran’ an’ slow, 

As though de hosts of Heaven was a-marchin’ 
to de strain 

Of some fune’al p’ocession, wit ole Death 
among der train ; 

An’ every now an’ den dey’d come a sound of 
bitter pain, 

Like a wail of human anguish, minglin’ wid 
de sad refrain, 

An’ my beart it seem’d a-breakin’ wid a weary 
weight of woe, 

As I followed dat ar music, leadin’ onward 
gran’ an’ slow. 


De night was growin’ older, toward de turnin’ 
of de tide, 
When I reached a lubly mansion, built upon 
de ocean-side. 
Still an’ hushed de house was, for a shadow 
brooded close, 
An’ de air was waitin’ breathless for de comin’ 
of de host. 
Not a soun’ broke on de stillness, ‘cept de 
waves upon de sho’, 
Like a human heart in anguish, beatin’ dewn 
its awful woe, 
Until de dirge-like music, rising clear an’ 
soft an’ sweet, 
Seemed to pulse de waitin’ silence wid de 
= tread of angel feet, 
An’ a subtle, awesome presence past ‘long by 
me ia de gloom, 
An’entered *pon its mission to de hushed, ex- 
pectant room. 
An’ fru an’ open window, could look upon it 
all, 
Av’ watch de curtain ’cordin’ to de music’s 
rise an’ fall. , 
Upon de bed right calmly, wid a gran’ an’ 
peaceful face, 
An’ ap air of brave endurance, mixed wid 
bumble Christian grace, 





THE ANDEPENDENT. 








Lay de ruler of de nation, waitin’ patiently de 


word 

Of de Ruler of de universe to make its signal 
heard 

To summon him away, from all he hel’ so dear 
below, 

Into dat better country whar de misery an’ 
woe, 

De sorrow an’ de agony, dat tears de human 
bres’, 

Is ober an’ forgotten, an’ de weary ones shal! 
res’. 

Au’, as I gazed upon bim dar, the soljer, strong 

an’ brave, 


Swept from out of life’s great battle into dat 
untimely grave, 

A bitter wave of batred swept above me, as I 
stood, 

An’ my han’ clinched in a menace, as I muat- 
tered : “‘ Blood for blood !”’ 

Then I looked again upon him, lyin’ dar so pale 
an’ pure, 

An’ a scene ris’ up befo’ me, acted upon an- 
other sho’; 

An’ de dyin’ face on Calvary came up befo’ my 
view, 

Wid de glory of de Highest shinin’ ober it 
anew; a 

An’ a voice like sweetest music rung out, gran’ 
an’ full an’ true, 

Cryin’: “ Father, Lord, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 


Beside her husband’s pillow, wid his wasted 
han’ in hers, 

An’ her face set white an’ stidfas’, fur to battle 
down her tears 

An’ hold her agony at bay, for yet a little 
while, 

To soothe bis dyin’ moments wid de glory of 
her smile, 

Dar stood de noble lady dat a nation holds so 
dear, 

Waitin’, pale an’ brave an’ patient, for de pres- 
ence drawin’ near; 

An’ aroun’ de bed de chillen, wid low, stified 
sob an’ moan, 

Watched the shadow of bereavement settle 
down upon der home. 

An’ back a little distance, mid de quietness 
an’ gloom, 

A group of men were sittin’ an’ er standin’ in 
de room; 

Outside a nation waited, full of weariness an’ 
pato, 

An’ upon de beach ole ocean beat in low an’ 
ead refrain. 


Ten—a quarter—balf-past. 
came to the scene, 

An’ anudfer form was added to de group dat 
I had seen; 

For, slowly from de darkness, dar had passed 
into de room 

An ange] dark an’ silent, wid de mystery of de 
tomb. 

A sudden, awful chillness quiver’d fru de Sum- 
mer air, 

An’ upon de watchers’ faces fell a bopeless, 
dull despair, 

An’ de music sounded dirge-like, comin’ full 
spon my ear 

ln wild an’ solemn cadence, drawin’ nearer 
still an’ near. 

Wid a strange, uneartbly presence an’ a lowly- 
bended head, 

De mighty mystic angel glided softly to de 
bed, 

An’ over dat po’ sufferer he leant an’ whisp- 
ered: ‘*‘ Come, 

Thou good an’ faithful servant, for yo’ work 
on earth is done.”’ 

Den fum out de nearin’ Heaven fell upon de 
dyin’ face 

A mighty look of gladness an’ a holiness an’ 
grace. 

Aroun’ de pain-worn Ips dar played a gran’ 
an’ peaceful smile, 

As he lay back on de pillows like a weary, 
sleepin’ chile. 

Wid tender, gentle fingers, Death his mournful 
task had done, 

De silver cord was loosened an’ de golden 
sands were run ; 

An’ de soul of James A. Garfield had done 
winged ite flight above, 

To de golden gates of Heaven an’ de God of 
peace an’ love. 


Then a change 


Through all de waitin’ country, from de 
ocean’s strand to straud, 

A wail of mighty anguish swept de length an’ 
breadth de lan’, 

An’ al] de nation standin’, wid de bowed, un- 
covered bead, 

Murmured sadly to each other: “The poor 
President is dead.”’ 

But 7 couldent grieve none wid ‘em, nor I 
couldent cry an’ weep, 

Kase it seemed to me so fitten “He should give 
his loved one 8) Ng 


Foxwoop, Va 





THE DEACON’S DAUGHTER. 
BY JOY ALLISON. 


“ Have you redd up the parlor, Marga- 
ret?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I’ve swept and I’ve aired 
and I’ve dusted, and it’s clean and it’s tidy 
from Dan to Beersheby, which sounds like 
poetry, though it was prosy work enough.” 

‘‘There! Hush! I do wish, Margaret, 
you wouldn’t be so frivolous. You may go 
and sweep the back stairs.” 

‘‘T’ve swept them once to-day, Nancy.” 

** Don’t be so pert, Margaret.” 

Pert?” said Margaret, in a tone of ex- 
asperation. ‘* What shall I say?” 

‘It isn’t altogether what you say; it’s 
your way of saying it. As if you were so 
full—so full of—I can’t express it; but you 
make me think of a colt, forever pulling at 
the bit and dancing and prancing about. 
This is a world of trouble and sorrow. 
Misery and death are on every side. We 
ought tothink of our latter end.” 

**I suppose I ought to draw down my 
face, as you do, and talk and act as if I was 





living to the tune ‘Hark! from the 
tombs.’” 
‘“‘Now, Margaret, you're positively 


wicked. How can you make fun of a good 
religious hymn?” 

‘‘Nancy! I didn’t make funof it! You 
always goad me on, and then make out that 
Iam so bad. I don’t want to be bad, and I 
don’t mean to be; but it seems as if I had 
to be.” 

Nancy Pickering drew a long sigh. Her 
look meant unutterable things. 

Margaret took down her shawl and hat, 
saying: ‘‘ I'm going down to Grandmother 
Pond’s.” 

‘* What are you going there for?” asked 
her sister. 

“I’m goimg sol needn’t be any wicked- 
er. I must go out of doors somewhere 
and walk in the cool air, or I shall be; and, 
as I said before, I don’t want to be.” 

Margaret departed, and Nancy sighed 
more deeply, as she watched her walking 
down the path to the road. It wasa great 
pity that she couldn’t understand the child. 
She would have given her right hand to 
save her from material injury; yes, and 
her left hand too, and yet they were for- 
ever jarring, and Margaret had scarcely an 
idea that her step-sister loved her. She 
thought hera hard task-mistress, who de- 
lighted to thwart and hamper and re- 
press her in every way. 

Margaret was seventeen, and, despite her 
name, she was a damask rose, rather than 
adaisy. Her bright complexion, her flash- 
ing black eyes, her speaking face, her 
movements, full of life and grace, showed 
that she was of different type from the 
pale, blue-eyed, thin-blooded Nancy. 

From her birth she had been the care of 
her elder sister, for her mother died when 
she was but two days old. Nancy had but 
one idea of the virtuous woman. She 
should be quiet, serene, submissive, self- 
controlled, economical, industrious; and 
she had tried to mold her sister after this 
pattern. She must not spojl the child. 
And so all her training had been repression, 
and Margaret could not be repressed. She 
was impulsive. She was uneven. She 
was often willful. Sometimes she would 
work with tremendous energy, only that 
she might waste hours (her sister thought 
them wasted) in strolling over the hills and 
through the woods, id search of flowers, or 
even ‘dead leaves,” as Nancy called the 
gorgeously-painted treasures of Autumn. 
Therefore, Nancy was often discouraged 
and vexed with Margaret, and irritated her 
with fault-finding and needless restraint 
and watching. 

And, therefore, Margaret was rude, and 
defiant, and willful to Nancy and utterly 
incredulous of her affection. 

She walked down to the road, sure that 
Nancy’s eye was upon her, strict to mark 
any departure from womanly dignity and 
decorum. Then she turned the corner 
where the brook crossed the road, and was 
hidden from sight by the thick hedge of 
willows that grew along its borders. 

The moment she felt herself free from all 
restraint, she ran and danced along the 
road. She sang; she whistled to the birds 
in the hedges; she took a knife from her 
pocket, cut a loog switch from the willows, 
with which sbe anapped off the heads of the 
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purple and white asters that grew beside 
the road. 

It was a mile to the village where her 
grandmother lived. By the time she got. 
there she had frolicked away some of the: 
wild spirits that had been accumulating: 
during thetwo rainy days that she had 
been shut up in the house, and walked 
down the main street with propriety, 
though with a free, elastic step. 

She stopped at the bookstore, to feast 
ber eyes upon the pictures in the windows 
and to read hungrily the titles of the finely- 
bound volumes displayed there. A boy, 
distributing hand-bills, gave her one, as he 
passed, and she read it as she walked 
along. 


‘*GRAND GIFT CONCERT! 
$2,000 GrveN AWAY IN PRIZEs! 
First Prize: A Cottage House and Lot! 


Second Prize: A Grand Piano! 
ete., etc. 
Tickets One Dollar.” 


‘*A piano! Oh! I do so wish I could got 
Only adollar, and I might draw a piano 
and I have wanted one solong. If Nancy 
would only be willing; but she wouldnt. 
What does she care for a piano? It 
wouldn’t make beds, nor sweep, nor even 
knit, and those things are all she lives for. 
I mean to ask Father if I mayn’t go. A 
piano! If I could only get it!” 

Her thoughts were full of the matter 
during her walk home, and she could not 
wait till evening to talk with her father, 
but opened the subject to her sister as soon 
as she got home. 

«It’s aconcert, andI’m going if Father’ll 
let me; and there are prizes—a piano and 
a sewing machine. Shouldn’t you like a 
sewing macbine, Sister Nancy?” 

**I shouldn’t like to have one that I got 
by gambling. Whatin the world are you 
thinking of, Margaret Pickering? And you 
a deacon’s daughter!” Nancy replied, with 
virtuous indignation. 

‘*T didn’t think of it as gambling,” said 
Margaret, with unusual meekness. ‘‘I sup~ 
pose Father wouldn’t approve it, then.’ 

“Of course, he wouldn’t approve it,” 
said Nancy, with unnecessary acrimony. 

Margaret was vexed by her sister’s man- 
ner and disappointed in her hope of the 
piano. 

“Why,” she thought, ‘“‘must I always 
be hampered and tied down because my 
father happens to be the deacon of the 
church? What can there be so very wrong 
in going to a good concert where gifts 
are distributed? ‘ Lotteries!’ Well, what 
of it? It doesn’t sound very well; but 
that is because I’ve been taught that it 
stand for something bad, and I don’t really 
see the harm, after all.” 

Every day she went down to the post- 
office, for the mai], and near the entrance 
was a flaming poster, to keep the Gift Con- 
cert in the minds of the people. Among 
the list of singers there were names of peo- 
ple that she knew, by sight and hearing, if 
not personally. Mrs. Crane was one. Mrs. 
Crane could sing delightfully. Margaret 
was always an admirer of Mrs. Crane. 
Surely, she would not singin such a con- 
cert if there was anything very wrong in 
it. 

“« Tickets for Sale at Eaton’s Bookstore !” 

Every time Margaret read that, it was 
with a growing desire, a strengthening pur- 
pose. 

But there were difficulties in the way of 
carrying any plan into execution. The 
concert was a mile from her home. She 
was never allowed to go so far in the 
evening. 

She could stay at Grandmother Pond’s all 


night. This thought, banished, returned 
again. Grandmother Pond was old and 
tender-hearted. Too indulgent sometimes, 


perhaps; but she may have thought Nancy 
made that up in needless restrictions. 
Whenever Margaret spent a night with her, 
she could go out in the evening, and no 
questions would be asked, if she were back 
before ten o’clock. 

Saturday afternoon, when Margaret went 
down to the post-office, she put ber purse 
into her pocket. There was a gold dollar 
in it, a pocket-piece that had long been ia 
her possession. 

“It’s my own. It’s nobody’s business,” 
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she said, over and over, trying to convince | own face was still on fite with the same 


herself. 

It was a little cool acd windy. Perhaps 
that was the reason why she wore her thick 
brown veil. She scarcely pushed it aside 
when, standing with fast-beating heart at 
the counter in Eaton’s Bookstore, she held 
out the gold dollar and asked for a ticket 
to the Gift Concert. A boy waited upon 
her. She did not know him and she hoped 
he did not know her. She put the ticket 
into her purse and hurried out. 

Now that she bad gone so far, Margaret 
felt that she must go to the concert, of 
course; and the only way was through 
her grandmother’s house. It would scarce- 
ly happen that a knowledge of the gift 
enterprise would reach the old lady, in her 
retired manner of life. 

"There is tio need of any explanation. 
It is only a concert that I wish to attend. 
There is no deception about it.” 

Margaret had to say this over often, to sat- 
isfy her conscience; for Grandmother Pond 
had some rigid notions of right and duty, 
that all her tenderness could not cause her 
to break over, and Margaret more than sus- 
pected that she would not approve of her 
plans and purposes. 

Every day she opened her purse, to look 
at the ticket. ‘‘ Number three hundred and 
forty-one.” Tt sounded well. It was an 
odd number, and somehow odd numbers 
were oftenest the lucky ones. At least, 
Marvarct thought so. 

“Tf it should prove the winning num< 
ber!’ She wondered how she should break 
the matter to her father and Nancy. How 
she should get the piano home. Would 
they ever consent to let het keep it? And 
if they wouldn’t—but, if it was hers, her 
very own, they must. ‘‘Of course, they 
would. They couldn’t be so cruel as to 
refuse,” she thought. 

The momentous day arrived; a clear, 
cco] October day, which was to end in an 
evening glorious with the harvest moon. 
Margaret walked down to the post office, as 
usual, and called at Grandmother Pond’s. 

‘‘Don’t you want me to come and stay 
to-night, Grandmother? There is to be a 
concert, and father doesn’t want to go; but 
I do, and I couldn’t go home alone, you 
know.” 

‘““Why, yes, Margaret. You know I’m 
always glad to have you here. I’m the 
more glad to-night, because Mira Ann is 
going home to stay with her sick mother.” 

“I'll come, then,” said Margaret, and 
hugged herself for joy that all things 
seemed to favor het. 

Of course, no objection was made at 
home to her plan of returning to spend the 
night, since Grandmother Pond would 
otherwise be left alone. So the twilight 
saw Margaret tripping along between tbe 
willow hedges toward the village, and the 
full moon, sailing through a clear sky, at 
eight o’clock saw her following a crowd of 
people up the stairs, into the hall where the 
concert was tobe. The singing was good. 
The concert differed very little from others 
that she had attended. She would have 
been glad to be there if the gift business 
had not been connected with it, and willing 
to have paid the usual price, fifty cents. 
The other half dollar was for the ‘lottery; 
only Margaret did not think of it much by 
that name. But when the singing was 
over and the ‘* Wheel of Fate” was brought 
out and exhibited to the audience, with 
many explanations and much parade of 
fair dealing, the excitement deepened. 
When it was set in motion, Margaret’s 
heart beat high. She watched and listened, 
and her burning cheeks and dilated eyes 
testified to her intense interest in the result. 
The piano! The piano! She had ears and 
thoughts for that only. 

“* Number nine bundred and seventy-eight 
wins the piano! Will the fortunate owner 
of this ticket please step forward?” 

A white-haired gentleman rose, bland 
and smijing, in answer to this call and 
made his way toward the platform. 

It was all over for Margaret. She neither 
heard nor cared what was done afterward. 
Somehow she had almost expected to win 
that piano, and for a few moments the dis- 
appointment was very keen. Then her 
eves, no longer blinded by a vain, delusive 
hope, began to see more clearly. She 
looked at the people aroind her. How 
Very eager and excited they were! Her 


passiov. It was gambling! No more nor 
less. A loathing seized her, a horror of 
the whole vile thing. Then a panic, lest 
she should be seen and recognized there. 
Deacon Pickering’s daughter! She sud- 
denly covered her face with her veil and 
rose to go home. It was not easy to get 
through the crowded aisles. Gift concerts 
were & new thing and had hardly found 
their level in the minds of the people yet, 
and great numbets were drawn into them. 

When she was safe in the cosy little room 
where she was to sleep, she threw aside her 
hat and shawl, let down her long, thick 
hair, and ran her fingers through it, to cool 
her heated brain. She dipped a towel in 
cold water and applied to her burning 
cheeks. 

“I’m glad and thankful that I didn’t 
Win it,” suid she. ‘‘ How could I ever have 
taken any comfort with it? Nancy was 
right, only she needn’t have beet so cross 
about it. I don’t want anything that’s got 
by gambling, and now I’m done with all 
such things. I shall never wish to try 
again, I’m sure.” 

Sleep was long in coming that night; 
but at last the fever of excilement passed 
away, and it came, sound and dreamless, as 
the sleep of healthy, happy youth should 
be. 

A. few days, and Margaret only remem 
bered her late experience to feel disgust 
with the whole affair—the loss of her long- 
preserved pocket-piece, the deception of 
her father, atid grandmother, and the dis. 
grace of being mixed up in a lottery, It 
was not pleasantly recailed by the account 
of the concert in The Village Chronicle of 
that week. Yet she looked with some 
curiosity to see who bad won the prizes. 

“* First Prize: A Cottage House and Lot. 
Winning number, three hundred and Sorty- 
one. No one has yet claimed this prize. 
The managers affirm that the tickets were 
all sold. The Icky individual will, doubt- 
less, learn of his good fortune soon and 
come forward to claim it.” 

Margaret read no further. That was her 
ticket. She mad no need to get her purse 
to make sure. She, Margaret Pickering, 
daughter of Deacon Pickering, a man of 
unspotted reputation, had won a house in 
a lottery! Her heart beat fast and hard. 

“What will Father think? What will 
he say to me?” she said, over and over. 
She heard Nancy’s step in the next room, 
and, not wishing to see her now, she hastily 
took herself and her emotions up-stairs to 
her own little chamber, till she should have 
time to think over the siluation. 

‘« What shall I do with it? I shall never 
dare to claim it. I could never bear to 
have it. It would bea disgrace to us all. 
I must tell Father. It’s too heavy a secret 
for me to carry alone. I'll go and tell him, 
right away.” 

So saying, Margaret ran softly down the 
back stairs, out through the orchard, and 
down to the mill. She found her father 
alone, standing by the hopper, watching 
the corn he had just poured in, as it slow- 
ly sank. down out of sight between the 
great stones that crushed ft. She came 
and stood by him. 

‘‘Well, Daughter?” said he, inquiringly 
as he noticed her flushed face and troubled 
eyes. 

wr I wanted to talk with you, Father.” 

He went into the back room and brougbt 
a chair for her, placing it beside him, near 
the hopper. 

‘‘T hope nobody will come. I want to 
tell you something,” said she, looking ap- 
prehensively at the door and not seeming 
quite ready to begin. 

“T hardly think anybody’ll come, 
dearie,” said the Deacon, gently. ‘Still, 
we'll go in the back room, if you say so.” 

‘*No, no. It’s just as well to stay here, I 
dare say,” said she, with a little nervous 
laugh. 

“ Well, Daughter?” said her father again, 
all ready for the communication. 

It was a little hard to begin, sitting there, 
looking into that good, true, honest face. 

“*IT shall shame you to death, Father! I 
don’t know what you'll say to me.” 

‘* Well, you’ve prepared me! Say on,” 
said the Deacon. ‘‘I guess? can stan’ it to 
hear anything my little girl could stan’ it 
to do.” 





His confidence in her d.d pot make it 
easier to tell her story; but there was notb- 











ing to be gained by delay, so she plunged 
into it at once. When all was told, her 
father was silent for a little while. 

‘Well, dearie, Is’pose you don’t know 
so much about lotteries and gambling as I 
do, or you wouldn't have touched the dirty 
business with one of your little fingers. If 
I’d told you before something that Iam 
going to tell you now, maybe ’twould have 
saved us this.” 

He stopped to fill up the hopper and then 
told her the story of her sister’s early sor- 
row. 

*« When Nancy was your age, she was the 
prettiest girl in the neighborhood, not to 
say the village. She had a lovely complex- 
ion (clear pink and white), and it was 
always changing. She blushed so easy, it 
took almost nothing to bring the color into 
her cheeks, and she had the brightest blue 
eyes. You'd never imagine, from seeing 
her now, what she was then. 

**As a matter of course, she had some 
lovers; but Nancy was always a good girl. 
She didn’t fool with any of them. She 
just picked out the one that suited her, and 
sent the rest about their business, as a good 
girl ought. 

‘*Henry Lane (he was the one she liked) 
didn’t suit me hardly so well; but that’s 
neither bere nor there. She loved him and 
he loved her, and they both saved up their 
money and were going to be married in the 
Spring and go out West. 

“I wasn’t so well pleased with that, 
either, as I should have been to have them 
stay near by, where I could still look after 
my girl a bit; but I was just married to 


| your mother, and the West is a great coun- 


try, and I know there’s chances there that 
can’t be had here, and I’d no call to speak 
against it. 

‘¢T did insist that he should go first and 
geta home ready for Nancy. Perhaps I 
was wrong there, If she’d gone along 
with him, it might never have happened. 
And then again it might. We don’t know 
much about things. Only we do know the 
Lord reigns, and that’s a comfort always. 

‘* Well, he hadn’t bees: gone a week when 
my poor girl got a letter, saying a young 
mau had shot himself in Cincinnati, and 
the only name they could find about him 
was on a letter from her, and did she khow 
who he was. They described him and his 
clothes, so that we hadn’t much doubt that 
it was Henry. 

‘“We got ready and went right off to 
Cincinnati; and we found it was just as we 
feared. Henry had fallen in with a fellow 
who got him intoa gambling-house—hells, 
I believe they call them, and it’s a true 
pame enough. At first they let him win— 
quite a large sum of money—till he got ex- 
cited and tried for more. He thought luck 
favored him, poor fellow. It was only the 
baiting of the trap, and the luck soon 
turned. He lost every cent of his own and 
my poor girl’s money, and then, in shame 
and despair, took his own life. 

“I thought we should lose Nancy fora 
good whiie A brain fever brought her to 
the borders of the grave, and, after she got 
over that, it seemed as if it was only to go 
into a decline. 

“But when you was born, and left a 
little, helpless, motherless creatur’, it seemed 
as if she was turned back from the grave to 
take care of you. "Peared asif there was 

healing to her poor, broken heart in your 
little clinging fingers, and gradually she got 
back ber health; but she never got back 
her good looks nor her happy ways. She 
took faithful care of you, just as faithful 
as any mother; and she loves you just as 
much as any mother could, only, you see, 
she’s always been 80 afraid of spoiling you 
that she didn’t show it much. 

‘You must love her, and be gentle to 
her, when she don’t seem so chipper and 
lively as you incline to be, for she’s seen 
trouble such as I hope it’ll never be your 
lot to see.” 

‘‘T didn’t know. I’m so sorry I didn’t 
know,” said Margaret, in a faltering voice, 
‘what it was that made her so sober and 
gloomy. I don’t wonder now, and I'll try 
to make her happier. I can please her, if I 
try, and I willtry. I shal) understand her 
better in future.” 

** Well, about this business, now; I don’t 
see as we can do any better than to burn up 





the ticket and say nothing at all about 
it. We couldn’t own a house—my little 











daughter couldn’t nor I couldn’t—that 
came to us so. That’s certain. sure. It 
would be an eyesore and a disgrace to us 
and tothe cause. I suppose, if we don’t 
claim it, they'll go and putit up again, 
and so there'll be more of the bad business, 
but I don’t know as we can help it; and 
maybe, under the circumstances, the 
Lord’ll forgive us and not lay that sin to 
our charge. Whete is the lottery ticket, 
dearie?” 

Margaret produced it, and her father took 
it into the back room, where wad ap open 
fireplace. He lighted a match. 

‘Perhaps you’d better do it yourself, 
Daughter,” said he, putting the match and 
the ticket into her hands. 

With trembling fingers, the girl held the 
the concert ticket in the blaze till it was 
well on fire, and then laid it downon the 
hearth, where they watched the last shred 
curl and shrivel up in the flame. 

“It’s gone, Father!” said she, throwing 
her arms round his neck. ‘* And you for- 


give me?” 
“Certain, dearie; certain! We're all 
poor, failable creatur’s. May the Lord for- 


give you as freely as I do.” 
‘I'll go home, now, and help Nancy. I 
rather guess she’s needing me. Atany rate, 
I want to help her,” said Margaret, her 
black eyes flashing through tears. 
** Yes, go, dearie. Comfort her all you 
can, You'll have a better story to tell 
next time you come down to the mill to 
see me, maybe.” 

“T'll try, Father. Good-bye!” 

‘‘Good-bye, Margie—Daughter. Good- 
bye till evening.” 

Natick, Mass, 





WHAT THE OWL SAID TO THE 
BUTTERFLY. 


BY JENNY MARSH PARKER. 


SPANGLES and capers! . No head 
wing ! 

Stop for a minute and tell what you bring 

Worth con-sid-e-ration, and studying out 


Something for owls to be thinking about? 





and all 


Just nothing whatever? Pooh! pooh! too- 
hoo! 

What if the owls went dancing like you? 

What would we dance for? Owls must think 

Of nothing forever and never wink. 


Consider in season how many things 

Are done for the world with claws and stings, 
Spiders weave nets, and Hopper-Grass there 

| Jumps like a frog and eats like a bear. 


In time, I think, you might catch my too-hoof 
But how can I teach a dancer like you. 

You don’t care for dinner? Ah, me! very well. 
It rains, Mr. Caper, and where’s your umbrel ? 


And still you keep dancing! Too-hoo! too- 
hoo! 

It’s well for the world its owls will do 

It’s serious thinking. Just listen to me: 

Butterflies butterflies always will be. 


ROcHESTER, N. Y. 





THE STORY OF PATIENT GRI 
SELDA. 


BY MRS. MARGABET BERTHA WRIGHT. 





Many of the young readers of Tre Inpz- 
PENDENT must often have met, in the hooks 
and conversations of their elders, with the 
famous name which heads tbis page. From 
the character of these allusions, they have, 
probably, received a vague impression of 
the paragon of humility and meekness who 
appears so frequently in the literature and 
conversations of both England and Amer. 
ica. But who Griselda was, of what nation 

or time, or how first introduced to the read- 
ing world—how many young readers can 
tell? 

And, indeed, as to that, if any young 
readers of this page would experiment upon 
the looseness and vagueness of knowledge 
often existing even among people who make 
frequent elegant allusions and adorn their 
conversation with celebrated literary quot- 
ations and names, let the young experiment- 
alist ask the very first person of such habits 
he or she may meet who patient Griselda 
was, and seeif the interrogated will not 
murmur vaguely something about “‘ Old 
English literature,” or, at most, mention 
“Canterbury Tales,” and then waive the 
subject as uninteresting. 

In reality, the story was first told by the 

| Italian poet of the 14th century, Boccaccio. 
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Afterward it appeared in the quaint Old 
English (which you could not read much 
better than you can Greek) of Chaucer's 
“Canterbury Tales,” written later in the 
same century. It is in a collection of curi- 
ously quaint and unfamiliar English liter- 
ature, gathered by a society of literary 
antiquarians in England, called the Percy 
Society, that one can to-day most clearly 
read the history which shows us what, in 
the days of boasting knights and blatant, 
showy chivalry, was man’s idea of a virtu- 
ous wife, 

Between the mountains of France and 
Italy, sometime before the XIVth century, 
lived a noble marquis, by pame Gualter of 
Balus. This nobleman was very rich; he 
lived in a beautiful country, all dotted with 
castles and corn-fields; he was of lofty line- 
age, young in years, aud exceedingly be- 
loved by the people whom he governed. 
He was so devotedly attached to hunting 
and hawking, those favorite pastimes of 
his rank and time, that he bad never found 
leisure to think of marriage, till his peo- 
ple came and besought him to marry a 
wife, that at his death he might leave a son 
to reign over them, and not throw them 
upon the mercies of an alien race. 

Therefore, the Marquis replied that, 
although he had no fondness for marriage, 
liking better his liberty, but believing that 
marriage was of God and good in this case 
for his people, he would satisfy their de- 
mands, ‘Only one thing] request at your 
hands,” he added. “To take in worth my 
choice, and neither insult if she be a prin- 
cesse of greatness nor repine if she be of 
mean estate; but love her because I have 
loved you, and regard howsoever in that 
she is my wife. Neither being curious nor 
inquisitive whom I will chuse, nor disaf- 
fected when it is past remedy.” 

Bo the company thanked him with all 
their hearts, and answered him with one 
tongue that they would honor his wife, 
whoever she might be, as the princess of 
the world, and him as the ‘‘ commander of 
their soules.” 

The news went all abroad and the Mar- 
quisate was filled with joy. The palace 
overflowed with delight that soon it should 
have a royal mistress. The noblemen spent 
immense sums of moncy in preparing them- 
selves for the wedding and its festivities; 
the ladies spared no cost for the setting 
out of their beauty with rich dress; the 
citizens became handsome in their attire, 
and, from prince to peasant, all had the air 
and the garb of high festivity. Never was 
such preparation in Salus before, and even 
many foreign princes came to celebrate this 
grand marriage by a show of their own 
grandeur. 

Nevertheless, all this time no intended 
bride was seen, no lady named, no maid 
pablished; and every day the Marquis con- 
tinued his hunting, while his people mar- 
veled, till they could scarcely marvel more 
hed their lord declared that he would wed 
an invisible spirit. 

But every day, in the course of his hunt- 
Ing, the Marquis stopped in a poor little 
village, at the hut of a peasant named 
Janicole, a poor old man, ‘‘overworne in 
yeares and over-comned with distresse.” 
But he was a good old man, and kind Prov- 
idence had softened his fate by the gift of 
a daughter as good as she was beautiful 
and so beautiful that she was known 
through all the country-side as Griselda 
the fair; ‘‘and such was her beauty and 
vertue that it put judicious men to an ex- 
tasie in the choice by comparison, but both 
united did heere grace each other to go 
forward to perfection.” Her occupation 
was to keep her father’s miserable house 
and to drive forth her sheep in the day. 
She cooked their meav victuals and at 
night slept upon the ground, as if it were a 
bed of down; for in her sweet body every 
virtue met to keep forever away discon- 
tent and repining. 

The day of the wedding Griselda made 
herself handsomer even than usual, de- 
termining to see, with her neighbor virgins, 
the wonderful happy marriage of her 
lord. She was just carrying two pitchers 
of water to the hut, when she met, to 
her much amaze, a grand and brilliant 
company of gorgeously-dressed lords and 
ladies, with the Marquis at their head. 
Calling her by her name, her lord asked 
ber for her father. ‘‘Goe, then,” said he, 
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“and tell him I would speak with him.” 
So the poor old man came out much “‘ ap- 
pauled,” till the lord, taking him by the 
hand, said to him: *‘ With extraordinary 
chearefulnesse and sequestring him from 
the company.” 

‘‘Janicola, I know that you alwaies 
loved me, and am resolved that you doe 
not now hate me. You have been glad 
when I have been pleased, and will not 
now he sorrowful if 1 bee satisfied, and 
will not be a contrary to my request. For 
Iintend to begge your daughter for my 
wife. What saicst thou, man? Wilt thou 
accept me for a sonne-in-lawe, as I have 
appointed thee for a father?” 

The poor old man could scarcely speak 
for tears and joy. He faintly said: ‘‘My 
gracious sovereign, you are my lord, and I 
accord to your will; but you are virtuous 
and will be good to her. Take her in 
God’s name and make me a glad father. 
And let that God which raiseth the humble 
and meek make her a befitting wife.” 

So they both entered the house, where 
the fair maid was busied to make it as 
handsome as she could, proud to have such 
a guest again under their roof; but when 
the Marquis asked her if she would be his 
wife, she blushed rosy red, as she said: 

‘My gracious lord, I am not ignorant of 
your greatnesse and know mine owne base- 
nesse, There is no worth in me to be your 
servant, therefore, there can be no desett 
to be your wife. Notwithstanding, I yeeld 
to your pleasure and praise God for my 
fortune. Onely this I will bee bold to say: 
that your will sball bee my delight, and 
death shall bee more welcome unto mee than 
a word of displeasure against you.” 

Then it was a pleasure to see how the 
grand ladies bestirred themselves, how they 
adorned her with jewels and arrayed her in 
queenly attire, till scarcely the sun himself 
shone more gloriously than she. Then 
they all returned to Salus, where in the 
cathedral the beautiful pair espoused to- 
gether and none murmured, but all re- 
Joiced that their lord had married not 
Griselda, the peasant, but a glorious crea- 
ture, metamorphosed by Heaven; for, be- 
sides her outward stateliness and majestic 
carriage, which made her seem of loftiest 
lineage on earth, her gracious words had 
such sweet delivery, she was so noble- 
minded, so tender and loving and gentle to 
all, that not only all the people and the 
nobility adored her, but her husband could 
not bear her for an instant from his sight 
and thought he had never lived before this 
angelic creature became his own. 

To other blessings there was added, in 
time, a lovely daughter. The country 
triumphed, the people clapped their hands 
for joy. Then Fortune or Misfortune 
would bave it that it came into the head of 
the Marquis, who idolized his wife more 
and more each day, to prove to himself and 
the world that he bad not only the most 
fond and the most beautiful companion 
in the world, but also the most virtuous, 
So one day he said to her, with half angry 
countenance: ‘‘Although, Griselda, this your 
present fortune hath made you forget your 
former estate, aad that the jollity of your 
life overswayeth the remembrance of your 
birth, yet I do not forget it nor do my 
nobles. They repine to serve one so base 
and regret our child of low degree. There- 
fore, to maintaine that peace which must 
corroborate my estate, I must needs take 
your daughter away from you. I know 
this must be displeasing to you; but there 
is no remedy, only make use of your first 
resolutions and remember what you 
promised me at the beginning of our mar- 
riage.” 

The poor lady was smitten with grief 
and every word was asan arrow in her side. 
She was sure that her blessed babe was to 
be killed; but she made no cry, and only 
(after expressing perfect resignation to the 
will of her husband and supreme lord) said: 
“I must, my friend, entreat one thing: 
that you do not leave this precious little 
body to be devoured by wild beasts; for its 
innocence is worthy of a grave, even were 
she only my daughter, and not yours.” 

A year or two went by after the loss of 
Griselda’s child, when a son was born. 
Then the Marquis, who believed his adored 
wife had come to him directly from Heav 
en, bestirred himself to prove again that she 
was God-given, indeed. So, scarcely were 





the torches and bonfirés extinguished and 
the magnificent feasts cleared away that 
had welcomed bis heir’s birth before he 
appeared in her chamber, and, with almost 
the same words as before, took her child 
from her. Again patient Griselda did not 
complain; again her heart was torn 
asunder, and she only begged, with words of 
piteous resignation, that her datling’s body 
might have, at least,a grave. Years wentby, 
till the time came that Griselda had been 
fourteen years married. Then it came about 
that her husband talked to her strangely, ina 
way that turned her blood to ice, her heart 
to stone. He said to her, before all his 
people: 

“In times past, I confesse, you deserved 
my love, and, notwithstanding the disparity 
betweene us, I thought it well bestowed 
upon you. But now I am resolved, for 
reasons to myselfe best knowne, to take 
another wife, who is now on her hither- 
ward way; wherefore I would advise you te 
retire to your father’s cottage till you fur- 
ther heare from me.” 

‘*Alas! my lord,” said the sweet soul, 
‘did I ever dispute that there is no equal- 
ity between your magnificence and my 
basenesse, of that I am a vassal and a hand- 
mald? I will return to my father’s poor 
house. Your jewels are in the wardrobe 
and all the fine robes you gave me. This 
that I have on I will take off shortly. Ido 
not shed a teare; for, though I have been 
the wife of a marquis, I am not too good 
fora grave and must be dust and ashes, 
like the poorest of mankind.” . 

So the Marquis let her go forth clad only 
in one poor garment, in which she returned 
alcne to her father’s hut; but presently 
messengers came to her from her lord, say- 
ing that, as no one knew the ins and outs 
of the palace as well as she, and as he 
wished everything to be at its best to greet 
his new bride, he ordered her to return as 
a servant and to put everything in order 
for the bridal. So Griselda came, without 
tears or complaint, but with her gentle, 
patient smile, and served where she had 
been mistress. ad 

The bride came, a beautiful girl, whose 
beauty moved every tongue and whose ami- 
ability won every heart. Beside her rode 
an equally charming youth, and around 
her were the nobles and ladies of the 
Ducal Court of Bologna. The Marquis met 
them with joy, and, bringing them to a 
magnificent feast, sat them down about 
him. Then he called Griselda, who, in her 
one poor garment, was a sorry contrast to 
the beautiful and gorgeously appareled 
bride, whom she was called to serve. 

Griselda,” called her lord. ‘‘yon see 
the lady is heere I meane to marry, and the 
company gloriously prepared to witness the 
same. Are you, therefore, contented that 
I thus dispose of myselfe, and do quietly 
yield to the alteration?” 

“«My lord.” she replied, ‘‘I am resolved 
to delight in nothing but your pleasure. 
If this match bee designed for your good, I 
am much satisfied. And for you, lady, I 
wish you all delight of your marriage and 
many years of happiness. But, my gracious 
lord, take heede to one thirg—that you try 
not this young bride as you have done your 
old Griselda. She is young, and, perad- 
venture, of another strain, and so may want 
that government that I, poore I, have en- 
dured.” 

Till now the Marquis had held out brave- 
ly; but here nature overcame him and he 
could not answer a word for tears. He 
kissed her with all his soul and cried, before 
them all: 

‘Thou wonder of women and champion 
of virtue! I have tried thee beyond rea- 
son, and thou hast borne with me beyond 
belief. Know, sweetest, that I will have 
no wife but thyselfe; and when God has 
thought thee too good for earth I will pray 
to thee in Heaven. For, without contro- 
versy, except thou hadst been sent from 
above, thou couldst never have acted an 
angel goddesses part below. Because I 
have used thee so unkindly, [ protest never 
to dispute or disquiet thee again; and 
wherein my cruelty bereaved thee of thy 
children, my love shall now make amends 
in restoring them tothee. For this new 
bride is shee, thy daughter, and that rogue, 
thy son. Thank this great lady, my sister, 
for bringing them up in her Court of Bo- 
Jogne. So sit thee down, sweet love, even 
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in this poor attire, threugh which thy godly 
virtue shines as the sun through dusky 
clouds.” 

Andthen ends this story with the words. 
“‘The Marquis died ten years later, with 
the memory of a good report. Griselda 
lasted thirty years after him, and all went 
to their graves in good time, renowned 
over the world for their good government 
of their country and famosed for their ex- 
traordinary virtue.” 

HoNFLgUR, France. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be a@ 
éresmed Puzzies.” Tue inverespent, New York.j 
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The shaft of the arrow is a word of twelve 
letters, meaning an inhabitant of a newly -set- 
led country. The barb is a half diamond. 
Horizontals : 1,a consonant; 2, a personal pro- 
noun ; 8, a being; 4, a preposition ; 5, a conso~ 
nant. Ferpendiculars: 1 (ftve letters), belong- 
ing to man; 2, held session; 3, a consonant. 
The feathers are two rhomboids, the last word 
of the first rhomboid being the first word of 
the second rhomboid and also the first four let- 
ters of the shaft. 

Firat rhomboid, hertzontals: 1, surrounded 
by ; 2, a piece of land ; 3, to obtain; 4, part of 
the body. 

Perpendiculars: 1, a vowel; 2,8 relative; 3, 
condensed water ; 4, a color; 5, an epoch 36,8 
Southern state ; 7, a consonant. 

Second rhomboid, horizontals: 1, behind ; 2, 
the Queen of Carthage ; 3, an important female 
character in one of Bulwer’s novels; 4, union. 

Perpendiculars: 1, @ consonant ; 2, a neg- 
ative; 3, a noise; 4, to fasten; 5, female 
name; 6, a business abbreviation ; 7, a con- 
sonant. M. ann L, H. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
(37 Letters.) 
My 7, 11, 20, 1 is a part of the body. 
My 9, 28, 38, 25, 6is an element in the unf 
verse. 
My 18, 16, 8, 27, 17 is often seen at sea. 
My 22, 36, 18, 30 is a source of revenue to the 
Government. 
My 35, 5, 21, 37 is used about wharves. 
My 32, 2, 20, 34, 12 was an Athenian poet and 
statesman. 
My 10, 31, 14, 26 is an abbreviation of a state. 
My 24, 19, 8, 15 is found in the ground. 
My 4, 23 is a preposition. 
My whole is a saying of President Garfield 


since his wound. ELLIOTT. 
CUP AND SAUCER. 
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1, a fruit from whose leaves a kind of muslin 
is made; 2, garden vegetables bearing the 
name of another article of food; 3, a Spring 
vegetable ; 4, a delicious fruit (the initials of 
these four give a common fruit); 5, fruit used 
for jelly ; 6, a tropical fruit ; 7, an aristocratic 
cabbage. (11 letters, including the two that 

form the rim of the saucer.) L. 8. B. 


DIAGONAL. 
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1, easily affected ; 2, discovery ; 3, needful ; 
4, profitable; 5, mementoes; 6, deliverance 
from evil: 7, superabundant ; 8, an eating- 
room ; 9, fanciful. The diagonal is an officer 
of state. Dotty. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Iam composed of thirty letters. My whole 
is a popular appellation by which a noted En- 
glish reformer is known. 

My 1, 18, 5, 25, 18, 11 isa common name for 
a boy. 

My 6, 26, 17 is something women are gener- 
ally afraid of. 

My 2, 3, 19, 22 is to take in. 

My 16, 23. 10 is something that always rises. 

My 30, 15, 24, 27, 2, 21, 14, 7 is a direetion. 

My 4, 28, 9, 12 is an aromatic plant or & 
plece of production. 


a 
A M. C.F 
My 2, 8 is a diphthong Str 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 20rz. 


RHOMBOID. FRAMED GREEK CROSS. 
METER Tainted 
EWER h - a 
NEVER i u 
REBEL econten 
LEVEL k r 


CELEBRATED NAMESAKES. 

1, John called Lackland; 2, John Mande- 
ville ; 3, John Wycliffe ; 4, John Huss; 5, John 
Cabot ; 6, Jobn Calvin ; 7, John Smith ; 8, John 
Fletcher; 9, John Carver; 10, John Winthrop; 
11, John Etiot ; 12, John Milton ; 13, John Bun- 
yan; 14, John Dryden; 15, Jobn Locke; 16, 
John Wesley; 17, John Adams; 18, John Jay; 
19, John André; 20, John Jacob Astor; 21, 
Jobn Audubon; 22, John C. Calhoun; 23, John 
Torrey ; 24, John Ericsson ; 25, John G. Whit- 
tier; 26, John Fremont; 27, John L. Motley; 
28, John G. Saxe: 29, John 8. C. Abbot; 30, 
John Wilkes Booth. 


Beneapep Ruyrmes.—1, still—till—ill; 2, 
splash—plash—lash ; 3, crash—rash—ash; 4, 
scream—cream—ream. 

Worp Pouzz.ie. — Assassin. Spi puzzler 
took a liberty with the division of this word.— 
Ep.] 
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A HYMN FOR FARMERS. 


Tue following hymn, written for the 
occasion by Mr. John G. Whittier, was 
sung to the tune of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” at 
the banquet of the American Horticultural 
Society, in Boston, on Friday evening Jast: 


O Painter of the fruits and flowers, 
We own Thy wise design, 

Whereby these human hands of ours 
May share the work of Thine. 


Apart from Thee, we plant in vain 
The root and sow the seed ; 

Thy early and Thy later rain, 
Thy sun and dew we need. 


Our toil is sweet with thankfulness, 
Our burden is our boon ; 

The curse of Earth’s gray morning is 
The blessing of its noon. 


Why search the wide world everywhere 
For Eden’s unknown ground ? 

That garden of the primal pair 
May never more be found. 


But, blest by Thee, our patient toil 
May right the ancient wrong, 

And give to every clime and soil 
The beauty lost so long. 


Our homestead flowers and fruited trees 
May Eden’s orcbard shame ; 

We taste the tempting sweets of these, 
Like Eve, without her blame. 


And north and south and east and west, 
The pride of every zone, 

The fairest, rarest, and the best 
May all be made our own. 


Its earliest shrines the young world sought 
In bill-groves and in bowers; 

The fittest offerings thither brought 
Were Thy own fruits and flowers. 


And still with reverent hands we cull 
Thy gifts, each year renewed ; 

The good is always beautiful, 
The beautiful is good. 





GOETHE ON THE BIBLE. 


[From HIs AUTOBIOGRAPHY. ] 





As far back as my twentieth year I can 
trace the existence of a certain fundamen- 
tul conception or fixed way of viewing 
things in my mind, whether of native 
growth or by inoculation from some external 
source I cannot say, a conception which I 
applied to all matters of oral or written 
tradition. In all such matters, I said to 
myself, the important thing is the funda- 
mental fact, the internal force, the signifi- 
cance, the tendency. In this alone what is 
original, divine, operative, unassailable, 
and indestructible in the tradition resides. 
This central and substantial kernel] of the 
matter remains unaffected by any change 
of condition that time can produce, just as 
a well-conditioned soul is not distur by 
any accident that may befall the body in 
which it lies encased. Language, dialect, 
style, and written tradition ure thus to be 
regarded as the mere body or bearer of a 
spiritual work, and this body, however 
closely connected with the internal spirit, is, 
nevertheless, subject to deterioration or 
corruption in many ways; and, indeed, in 
point of fact, itis impossible, in the nature 
of things, that any tradition should be 
handed down through long ages quite pure, 
or, even if it were handed down in perfect 
purity. that it should be understood through 
all ages in the same way that it was orig- 
inally accepted, the formeron account of 
the imperfection of the instruments through 
which it is handed down, the latter on 
account of the difference of times and 
places and, above all, the diversity of human 
capacities and ways of thinking—a differ- 
ence which lies at the root of that notable 
divergence of views which never fails to 
manifest itself in the schools of antagonie- 
tic expositors. 

Any person, therefore. who has occa- 
sion to occupy himself with the contents of 
any written tradition must endeavor to get 
hold of the marrow of the matter, and that 
not merely in the way of an intellectual 
cognition, but in its living relation to his 





own inner life and the fruitful action which 
it produces there; while whatever in the 
record is of the nature of an external shell 
and remains without any moral action upon 
our souls, or may perhaps even be liable to 
the suspicion of adulteration, must be 
thrown aside, as of no value for us person- 
ally, and left to the disposal of scientific 
criticism, which, however it may pull in 
pieces and tear asunder this part or the 
other of the whole, can never succeed in 
robbing us of what we had appropriated in 
a living way as the root and marrow of the 
business, or even fora moment making us 
skeptical] as to the fundamental facts which 
we had sifted out of the kernel of the 
tradition. 

A conviction of this kind, growing out 
of faith and experimental appropriation, 
which in all matters of the highest im- 
portance is the only effective and operative 
conviction, lies at the foundation of the 
moral and literary architecture of my life, 
and is to be looked upon as a well-invested 
capital, on which a man a richly draw, 
though, no doubt, in individual cases it 
sony 08 found wanting. Such a conviction 
it was that made the Bible in my early 
years effectively accessible to me. I had 
read it through several times in the way 
that is natural to the well-brought-up sons 
of Protestant parents, and, besides, had 
plunged into it here and there in a less 
systematic way, as inclination or edification 
prompted. The plain-spoken naturalness 
of the Old Testament and the tender 
naiveté of the New had in individual 
sections taken a strong hold of me. 
As a whole, no doubt,I was not able to 
construct it to my satisfaction; but the 
varieties or apparent contradictions of the 
different books did not affect my belief in 
the fundamental conceptions which lay at 
the root of themall. The significance of 
each, if not the harmony of the whole, 1 
could fruitfully realize; and, altogether, I 
had put too much of my best soul into this 
book to be able ever afterward to dispense 
with itas part of my spiritual vourish- 
ment. This enlistment of my best feelings 
on the side of the book made me proof 
through life against whatever sneers or 
raillery I might find directed agsinst it; for 
the spiritual good of which I had been 
partaker from the book had convinced me 
experimentally of the dishonesty of all 
such irreverent assaults. On the other 
hand, any kind of thorough critical re- 
search, honestly meant, was grateful to me. 
All extension of our knowledge with re- 
gard to Oriental localities and costumes I 
appropriated eagerly, and I employed 
them without fear in the large and liberal 
interpretation of the traditions which my 
spiritual experience had made so dear to 


me. 

With the New Testament I proceeded 
in the same fearless fashion; but, how- 
ever far, in the exercise of critical in- 
genuity, I might pull the record to pieces, 
I always carried with me that most saluta- 
ry word: ‘‘ The Evangelists may contradict 
themselves as much as they please, so long as 
the Evangel does not contradict itself.” 

I 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH. 
TO M. DF CERJAT. 


As to the Church, my friend, I am sick 
of it. The spectacle presented by the inde- 
cent squabbles of priests of most denomina- 
tions and the exemplary unfairness and 
rancor with which they conduct their dif- 
ferences utterly repel me; and the idea of 
the Protestant establishment, in the face of 
its own history, seeking to trample out dis- 
cussion and private judgment is an enor- 
mity so cool that I wonder the right rev- 
erends, very reverends, and all other rever- 
ends who commit it can look in one an- 
other’s faces without laughing, as the old 
soothsayers did. Perhaps they can’t and 
don’t. How our sublime and so different 
Christian religion is to be administered in 
the future I cannot pretend to say; but 
that the Church’s hand is at its own throat 
I am fully convinced. Here more Popery, 
there more Methodism—as many forms of 
consignment to eternal damnation as there 
are articles, and all in one forever quarrel- 
ing body; the Master of the New Testa- 
ment put out of sight, and the rage and 
fury almost always turning on the letter of 
obscure parts of the Old Testament, which 
itself has been the subject of accommoda- 
tion, adaptation, varying interpretation 
without end—these things cannot last. 
The Church that is to have its part in the 
coming time must be a more Christian one, 
with less arbitrary pretensions and a 
stronger hold upon the mantle of our 
Saviour, as he walked and talked upon this 
earth.—DicKens. 











HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 

Ir is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND S8TIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the physical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasagt to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
eovered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complainis, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 
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HOME FURNISHINGS, 


CEO. A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway, Up-stairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, Etc., Eto. 


—Eight payments, monthly, in advance. 
TERMS. Amounts = ~ ing #200 furnished on 
elve ents, or special terms when requ > 
Au goods at net prices if paid for in four payments. 

J. B. McNAB, Manager, 


1788. BACON PIANOS, 188. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 43nd 8t., 
New York. 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
mow exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


NEW HAVEN 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. of Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalid 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


WADSWORTH BROS. & HOWLAND, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


and Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies 
of every description. 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
{2 Catalogues free on application. 


BEATTY’S Organs. 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds. 
FS (iitee BELT? Washingt, ae 


af. AND NOT 
ri hikoria nae 
s EEJ 8 BIRCH 4 O0., Dey BO 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 























POR RINCHEN AND HOUSEROLD USE. 


¢ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. ” 


Congress Wate. 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 


A ANE »T ry 
D- WoR!. 


THE ONLY MEDICINE) 


A IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at thesame time on 
ba THE LIVER, THE BOWELS, CU 
AND THE EIDHEYS. y 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 
A Because we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 


humorsare Userefore forced into the blood 
¢ that shouldbe expelled naturally. 








WILL SURELY CURE 
IY KIONEY DISEASES, 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY § 7 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power lo throw off disease. 
A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches} 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation, 
SA Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! PM 
Y Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 





Itisputupin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
cans one package of which: makes six quarts of 
medicine. Also in Liquid Form, very Concen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 

* (7rlt acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.06 e 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 


Y (Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTOR, YT.) / 








The Only Suitable Ware 








Send for Price-Lists, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Farm and Garden. 


fhe Agriultwral Edtior wilt be glad to récelve any 
practicul hinir, suggestions, or information that 
(ll make this depariment more valuable to those 
@ our Sudsoribers who fee! specialty interested. 


ARMY WORMS. 


BY E. C, HILLS. 











A YEAR ago people were startled at the ap- 
pearance of these wonderful creatures, coming 
in their midst without any warning, which 
naturally caused uneasiness among the farm- 
ere throughout all of the Eastern States, they 
reaching back into the Interior, where they 
were never seen before. This season they 
bave given us the go-by, and have made their 
appearance in many of the Western States. 
Mueh fear was felt lest they should spread 
over the whole country and become firmly 
fixed with us. 

The colony I have investigated and exper- 
imented with thickly covered an area of nearly 
four acres. This encampment was selected 
out of a field of about fifteen acres, in a high 
state of fertility, and was divided in strips 
ucross the fleld a distance of forty rods, on 
which were growing tobacco, rye, and grass, 
they selecting the rye-patch and a strip of the 
grass alongside of the rye for their feeding, 
resting, and transforming groygnd. A notice- 
ble feature in their movements is the exact- 
mess with which their encampment is lined 
out. About twenty feet in the grass the 
“‘dead line’’ was fixed the whole distance 
acrors the fleld, which was plainly traceable by 
the difference in the hight of the grass. None 
were seen over the line save an occasional 
straggler. The tobacco-ground made the op- 
posite boundary, and, the ends being fenced, 
completely lined them in, which was strictly 
observed by them all through the scason. 
Unlike many armies, they were well supplied 
with food in theirown camp. When supplies 
are exhausted and “ starvation stares them in 
the face,’’ they prepare to move for other 
fields simultaneously. Forming themselves 
into a solid body, they move in mil- 
itary order, each “covering its fileleader’’; 
stopping at intervals to ‘take in stores’’ en 
route to their new feeding-grounds. Thue the 
name given them, Like all animals, they have 
their feeding and resting hours. These they 
observe with the same precision that charac- 
terizes all of their movements. When feeding- 
times comes, the whole camp is in motion. 
They are seen crawling up the rye, until the 
whole fleld presents one mass of blackness. 
The repast being over, they descend to the 
ground end conceal themselves under any- 
thing that comes in the way, where they rest 
in a sort of stupor. 

It has been sald by some writer that they 
puncture the blossom-end of the berry, and 
extract the milk or juice from it, which was 
claimed caused a shrinkage inthe berry. 1 
failed to see much difference in the size of the 
berry in the beard and beardless heads. The 
rye-stalks were left standing, not having been 
disturbed by them. The foliage and beard to 
the heads were cleanly stripped off, giving the 
field the appearance of having been sown to 
some ‘bald-head”"’ variety, The heavy yield 
of straw and grain (forty bushels to the acre) 
was satisfactory tothe owner. The grass fell 
short fully two thirds of the average yield of 
the fleld. 

I brought from the ficld some twenty that 
were in the pupa state, with a view to producing 
increase from them, for experimenting pur- 
poses. In about a week two millers came to 
the surface. One was perfect, the other very 
imperfectly matured and soon died. After wait- 
ing a short time for the delinquents, made an 
examination of their condition, and found 
they had nearly all come out of the shell and 
were dead, showing they too had suffered in 
like manver. Thinking the trouble came 
from removing them from the field, destroyed 
them, thus losing au important opportunity to 
investigate the cause of the trouble. A vigilant 
search was made fn the feld by night and by 
day for the millers, futheir season. Two only 
were secured, which soon died. 

A)l insects bave their enemies. Tnsectivor- 
ous anf parasitic insects destroy a large pro- 
portion of all insects, friends and foes. They 
bold in check vast hordes of destructive 
species, that would otherwise devastate the 
whole country. 

Not being quite satisfied with what I had 
already iearned@f their mysterious disappear- 
ance, 1 visited the fleld again soon after the 
crops were harvested. I began by prospecting 
on the surface, and then digging for something 
to *‘turn up,” without finding so much as a 
pupa-shell to show where the millions had en- 
tered the ground, 

We were told by some entomological writers 
two broods or generations might be expected 
in the same season. With kindred insects we 
might reasonably have expected it, as they 
entered the ground regularly and apparently 
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fn good order. Not a worm or miller (eave 
the two mentioned) has been seen there or 
anywhere in that region since they entered 
the ground, a year ago, for the chrysalis 
change. 

I know of no way to account for what ap- 
pears to be a complete anuibilation of the 
entire colony, except through the agency of 
Parasitic insects. I should be glad to hear 
from any one who bas experimented with 
them. 

East HaRrrorp, Conn. 





THE POULTRY YARD. 
NEW-LAID EGGS IN WINTER. 


Now is the time to provide for the luxury of 
new-laid eggs next Winter. If you would 
keep poultry as a profit, you must save May 
chickens to lay eggs when they sell at a high 
price. A Brahma hen of my acquaintance, 
hatched fn May, laid eighty eggs last Winter 
in 100 days, commencing Oct. 16th. A let of 
pullets, hatched May day last year, began lay- 
ing Oct. 15th. Pullets will lay at six months 
old, or less, if well fed. It cannot be too 
widely known that Winter laying can only be 
secured by keeping hens. 

The next potnt of importance fs to allot 
comfortable quarters to your hens. The hen 
Is exceedingly susceptible to the mischief of 
overcrowding. She likes a clean and well- 
ventilated apartment—not too hot, not too 
cold, and free from draughts of coldair, An 
excellent house for forty hens and four cocks 
measures inside 22x14 feet, by 8 feet high. 
The word ‘‘clean’’ must be taken in a special 
sense. Dirt, according to Lord Palmerston’s 
definition, is “ matter in the wrong place.” 
Dry ashes or sweet, wholesome lime, gravel, 
lumps of chalk and old oyster-shells would 
look dirty in a drawing-room ; but they are ap- 
propriate in a fowl-house, where a “‘ dust- 
bath’’ is an institution as closely connected 
with cleanliness as a water-bath is elsewhere. 

** Dirt’? in a fowl-house means foul matter, 
which may have been along time accumulat- 
ing and which not only creates an unwhole- 
some stench, but forms the harbor of germs 
which may develop fatal diseases. The house, 
therefore, should be regularly swept, aud then 
strewn with ashes, chopped straw, burnt 
earth, or common mold, sun-dried and stored 
for the purpose. There ts no deodorizer so 
good and so well adapted for absorbing and 
neutralizing any kind of foul matter as dry 
earth. 

There should be in all poultry establishments 
a box or other store of dry earth, which should 
be collected in Autumn, at the time when the 
clods are baked by hot sun. It wil! prove 
invaluable for absorbing foul matter and ren- 
dering itinodorous and inocuous. And I may 
say of this, as of ashes or any other substance 
which may be employed for the dust-bath or 
for scattering over the floor of the poultry- 
house, that it should be collected when dry or 
dried by artificial means. I shall not speak 
here of nests, or perches, or open yards, nor 
enlarge on the general subject of ‘‘the run,” 
as these are points not strictly connected with 
the heading of this paper. 

The breed of fowl and the kind of food come 
next in order. The largest eggs are those of 
the Spanish and Houdan fowl, and they are 
alike—large, white, strong-shelled, and of ex- 
cellent flavor. The latter are short-legged, 
plump, fine, and large fowls, as good for the 
table as for eggs, and the chickens grow rapid- 
jy. Itis, perhaps, @ matter of fancy, to some 
extent ; but most persons prefer eggs of several 
sizes—neither all largenorall small. The layers 
of large eggs are not such good layers as some 
ofthe smaller sorts, such as the Leghorns, 
which are great layers of medium-sized eggs, 
the greatest of all layers, in fact, besides being 
particularly docile and easy to manage. 
Their yellow skin is against them for the 
table. 

As a rule, small breeds lay best. The best 
layers among the large breeds are the Brah- 
mas. A cross between Brahmas and Leghorns 
makes a useful bird The lively little Leg- 
born is essentially an egg-producing bird. It 
ie small for the table and its yellow legs are 
not in accordance with our rules of taste, or 
fancy, whichever it may be. 

Plymouth Rocks are another sort excellent 
for laying, and strongly tobe recommended as 
Winter layers, provided young birds are saved 
for that purpose. A keeper of Plymonth 
Rocks reports 300 eggs from three pullets of 
that breed during Winter; that is, during the 
five months from October Ist to March Ist. 
That is a very large production, and I cannct 
help thinking the three pullets must have had 
a little help from neighboring birds or their 
owner must have made a mistake in counting. 

The first cross between several sorts that can 
be named proves useful, as much so for egg-pro- 
ducing as the pure birds, and more so for 
table purposes, when they are killed for that 
purpose, as Winter layers should be in their 
second Autumn, It is # good plan to keep 





several sorts of pure hens in separate “ runs,’ 80 Th 


as always to have the materials for producing a 
ueeful cross. 

The diet must be varied. Hens are omnivor- 
ous. When allowed their liberty at the open 
period of the year, they find for themselves the 
variety of food that suits them—grubs, slugs, 
worms, seeds, corn, grass, and greens of all 
kinds, and oyster-shells or old mortar for 
strengthening the shells of their eggs. There 
is bardly anything they will not eat when rang- 
ing at will, and the safest and best way of 
feeding them fn confinement fs to imitate Na- 
ture, and supply them with the various sub- 
stances which they require in the production 
ofeggs. The outdoor food should be imitated 
indoors by using the cheapest articles that 
come to hand and that supply the same constit- 
uents—boiled greens and vegetables, offal of 
all sorts, and animal food from the house or, 
if your numbers are very large, from the chan- 
dlers’ and butchers’ shops; but this kind of 
feeding on animal substances must be very 
moderately resorted to. A mixture of maize, 
wheat, and oats may be given at daybreak and 
repeated at noon and night. The vegetables 
and odd bits may be given between these 
meals. There should be pure water at hand, 
and sour milk with a little bran mixed in it is 
good—wholesome meat and drink. A little 
cayenne pepper in very cold weather has been 
recommended; but I rely on good, sound 
feeding, without finding the necessity of such 
condiments. Plenty of corn and a little meat 
are the only rules forfeeding which it is desir- 
able to lay down. Hens are great eaters and 
they must be fed without stint. Not entirely, 
however, on grain of the more costly kinds, 
but partly on coarser food of a cheaper kind. 

Itis a good rule in feeding that a hungry 
hen will not bea laying hen. The same may 
be said ofa fathen. The food must be given 
regularly. Care should be taken to prevent 
it from being frozen, and I should have 
stated that the vegetables are best given hot 
and that the mixed grain in Winter should be 
scalded, with the addition ofa little bran or 
pollard, and given warm. It should not be 
too wet — “sloppy.”’ — London Agricultural 
Gazette, 





HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


Tue race of large improved black and white 
eattle known in America as ‘ Holstein Cat- 
tle” are animals or the descendants of animals 
imported from North Holland or the neighbor- 
ing provinces, having been selected there with 
the greatest care in reference to purity of 
blood and the fine qualities of each individual 
animal. 

Previous to and for some time after 1871 
Mr. Winthrop W. Chenery, of Belmont, Mass., 
was the principal if not the only importer of 
Holstein Cattle for purposes of improvement. 

In March, 1871, about ten persons, to whom 
Mr. Chenery had previously supplied one or 
more Holstein animals each, at his suggestion, 
united with him ip an association called The 
Association of Breeders of Thoroughbred Hol- 
stein Cattle, with a constitution. and by-laws 
and a register of all the pure-blooded animals 
of that race owned by them. The principal 
object of this Association was and is to keep 
and preserve a register of animals known to be 
of pure blood and of their progeny, including 
future importations. 

At that time the persons uniting in the As- 
sociation knew of no name by which this race 
of cattle were generally known in Holland and 
the neighboring provinces. They had been 
usually called ‘‘ Dutch” or *‘ Holstein’’ by Mr. 
Chenery and his associates. 

In 1864 Mr. Chenery was requested by the 
Department of Agriculture, at Washington, to 
contribute an article upon the cattle in ques- 
tion for publication in the Commissioner's 
Report. The paper was prepared and for- 
warded to the Department, with the title of 
“ Dutch Cattle.” In due time the article ap- 
peared in the Commissioner's Report, with the 
title changed from ‘Dutch’ to “‘ Holstein 
Cattle.” This circumstance, together with the 
fact that no other name more appropriate 
could be suggested, decided tLe question of 
name and Holstein was adopted. 

Since then the Association has {ncreased its 
membership to include about fifty persons. 
It has published four volumes of the ‘* Holstein 
Herd-book,”’ in which and the manuscript for 
the fifth volume isa list of about six hundred 
and thirty bulls and about eleven hundred and 
twenty-five cows, distributed among five hun- 
dred owners, residing in nearly all the states of 
the United States, the larger herds being in 
Massachusetts, New York, and Illinois. 

Large additions to the number of Holstein 
Cattle in the United States are being made 
by frequent importations, as well as by the 
natgral increase. 

They are easily acclimated and grow as large 
as in their native country. The descendants 
of animals imported by Mr. Chenery fifteen 
years ago are equally as fine as the best selec- 
tions made im Holland this year. 
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e bulls are gentle and doeile and excel- 
lent workers in the yoke, and the cows are 
large milkers, far excelling in that respect all 
other breeds. 

They are easily fattened and males often at- 
tain a weight of twoto three thousand pounds, 
females ranging from twelve to twenty huti- 
dred pounds. 

There is considerable demand for both males 
and females for breeding purposes, etiotigh to 
take up all the importations, amounting to 
more than four hundred in 1879, and the nat- 
ural increase at prices affording a reasonable 
profit both to importers and breeders. Itisa 
notable fact that half-breed heifers sired by 
Holstein bulls bring twice and often thtee 
times as much as the grades of any other breed 


will sell for, and this fact is perhaps the most 
reliable indication of the estimation in which 
Holstein Cattle are held by American farmers 
who have had experience with them.— 
CHARLES HouGHTON, in ‘ Journal of the 
American Agriculteral Association.’ 





ROSES. 

Jamrs Comiry stated at a horticultural 
mecting at Boston that all the best rose-crow- 
ers in England (whose grounds he had visited) 
agreed that they got as good a plant from a 
graft in one year as they could on its own roots 
in two, and he thought that grafted plants of 
hybrid perpetuals would produce twice as — 
large roses as those on their own roots. He 
wants only one shoot the first year. In speak- 
ing of the great improvement in late years, he 
said he could select fifty new roses which he 
would not give for a thousand of those on the 
catalogues thirty or forty years ago. Very 
few old hybrid perpetuals ever equal the new, 
and among these few he named Gen. Jacque- 
minot, Duc d’Aumale, and John Hopper. For 
the best twelve hybrid perpetuals he named 
Abel Carriére, Alfred Colomb, Barroness 
Rothschild, Boule de Neige, Duke of Edin 


burgh, Gen. Due d’Aumale, Horace Vernet, 
Jean Liabaud, John Hopper, Monseigneur 
Fournier, Paul Neror, and Rev. J. B. M. Cainmm. 
At the same meeting, C. M. Hovey did not 
agree with Mr. Comley on the superior ad- 
vantages of budded or grafted roses, and said 
he had shown flowers of La Reine six inches in 
diameter from plants on their own roots, and 
he thought some old sorts equal to new ones. 
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J. M. THORBURN & C€O., 


15 John St., New York, 
WILL MAIL TO ALL APPLICANTS THEIR 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 


Imported Dutch Balbous Roots, 


for the Autumn of 1881. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 











barbs 
at is as emt. 
It will 


ins six times as man 


that « puigh the stab iter it is Gnished which 
A ea to its Sonat and durab’ This wire 
is made on an entirely = Lae ‘ie from any 





NEVER WASTE 


renting’ a farm, when you can 
rime and TERMS a 


300,000 ACR the World. Easy payments. 


time. Low rate < interest. ror terms address 
—_ 6. M. BARNES, Lansing, Mich. 


STAR WIND ENCINE. 


Time-Tried and Storm-Test- 
Not affected by snow or ice. In 
CONSTRUCTION perfect; less wearing 
ints. The 









Mit in the mar 
to any ll in ‘the mar- 
can turned. 


mY Wind Mill Grinders, 
Tanks, and everything 

pent: ning to farm water-sup ly. 
ee for Catalogue “B,” stating 


FLINT. WALLING&CO., 
Kendallville, Noble Co., Ind. 
Reliable Agents wanted. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate cf Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York O 159 Front Street. 
- | A saa ann Bales are invited to send for 
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THE GRYSTAL 


Fire-Place Healer] “ag 


\ F 


The Most Popular Heater Made. 





etiest re houses herent (during such win- 
the past one Was) by using 


BOYNTON’S 


GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES. 


Thousands have poe constant and severe use 
quring the pas ars, and are in good con- 


ome | fuel and squer. aw any 
~ jarge volu 
air a crtectiy £ 


popular ar = saiversally frou! wages. 'Ttine Send for 





RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 


THE NEW 


HUB RANGE, 


Economical, Durable, 
Artistic. 





The octagon furm of the CRYSTA.s. 1s radical 
departure from the oval or circular form common to 
Baltimore or Fire-place Heaters in general and en- 
ables us to greatly increase its heating power without 
increasing the size. This form also admits of a much 
better internal construction, in which we have com- 
bined the sectional fire-pot and magazine with clink- 
erless grate. The shaking and dumping arrange- 
ment of this grate is another new and original feature 
of the CRYSTAL and is highly praised by all who 
have used it. It is also provided with our New Direct 
Draft and Automatic Gas-Damper, which insures 
absolute freedom from gas. 





Send for Circular and Prices. 


Barstow Stove Co., 


230 Water St., New York; 56 Union 
St., Boston; Providence, R. I. 


With Patent Refiex Grate and 
Patent Double-Quick Damper. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactured by 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 


52 and 54 Union St., Boston 
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"HALLETT 


FURNACES 
“ SPLENDID” FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 
WARREN RANGE, 


HALLETT RANGE, 
“SPLENDID PARLOR STOVE, 


F ULLER, 
OY, N. ¥., AN B 
. G. HALLETT, 
236 WATER STREET, NEW YORK 





Catarrh 
—_ pitts g badd ao has the only 


ermanent Cure for this 
loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
method sent free. Cursg yourself at Homs. 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV.T.P CHILDS TROY.OHIO 
spurte 


CHAS. ie EVANS, aov'T MANUF'R, 
CINNATI, 0. 








AL Li 


$1 


DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 





ee worst Con- 





in the Throat. 

hs 'thas due n gre fonared ea cases under my 

ae & Sioa eres 

ps sding of and Irrita of the 

Throat. It cures Asthma and Whooping h in 

their worst s . I want you to know what it will 

ios Wont Itmever pect the stomsaah. it ign Weed 
of our own land, land, not used in other, medicine. 

ve care! watched 
fold age ned a efte Drianists ateia bor. 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 





aire ste Spesthe nd other remedies. Write 
a 
KiNG LEY, M. D.. “Rome, N. :. 
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BELLS. wre 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper aud Tin for Chure 
Soheole, give Alarms, Farms, ete. F' 
Catal ae sent Free. 


i N& TET , Cincinnati, 0, 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 

















Piles22® 


Price one dollar. Sold by 


s to Meneely & Kimberly, Bett Founpr 
— o Wes senueerre a@ BU) r guality of Bells 
8) attention given to Ch 

(a Catalogues sent free to parties needing belle, 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
blished in 1826. Bells for al purposes. War- 








Druggists or sent by mail. DR. L. H. HARRIS 
Pientbarch, Pa, 


Esta 
ted sot ieteote and dura 
_ ENEELY & CO.. West Troy,N. ¥ 
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“N. B.'— there are imitations now on the market, see 
MARK" is On eftch package, and thereby get the “GENUINE 1 RUBBER PAINT.” 


CLEVELAND, NEW 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


Rubber Paint. 


Send fer Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
_There is we! Paint manufactured equal to it. 


It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
that above “ TRADE 


FACTORIES AT 
YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 





ies read 
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VATIONAL WIXED PAINT CoO., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY S8T., N.Y. 
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for Sometiote use and yt be 
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tural A: :°in a! = my experience of 
Eee ized Pate Paint the mice It covers be.. - and outlaste 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ The foremost religious newspaper of the Unrated States.” 

THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated 
questions of religion, philosophy, and polities. It weleomes fresh truth from any and every 
quaxter. It has more special departments than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more general information than any anaualcyclopedia. It has alarger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort im the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it. Try IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

mE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grouuds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious pewspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 
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Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. c. ; SIMS, D. 
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T. L. CUYLER, D.D., ELLA FARNA 
President W. W. PATTON, Prof, J. D. DANA, LL.D. 


There is no question of prominence in religion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, ne , Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of weg Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Comm 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Ourrent, Flowers, 
Farming, and Insurance. In its Relig ous department it gives news and statistics of all denomi- 
nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 
ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old’ and Young are given 
every week. with a column of Puzzles. 

From time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current to’ of the day 
are discussed in our editorial columms freely and vigorously. We are not af: to state our 
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Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
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ALWAYS FRESH 


ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that Tamkant’s SELTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. 


It is, therefore, 


the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 


elers on land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 
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| oP-THE NEW YORK WEEKLY ExX- 
PRESS pablishes each week the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle Sermons of Rev. T. DE WITT 
TALMAGE, by direct arrangement with 
him, and is the only journal publishing 
them by authority. 

{t will also publish from time to time the 
notable sermons ot other eminent divines 
of New York, Brooklyn, and other cities. 
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